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JaJ tj^L, Jli'l 



I viUU 


4j?r-^iL! LLM LLU L»jX»J Jslj^iL) 


La! L.UI 4 jIp 


ULI ; 





LiJlI Jji/' ^^JLJl ^Lll 


y tS^ Uj ju^J J! grJdl IJL a>l£Jl ^IS^l JiUi IJl* 


5jwL^ LL” 


!' dJL'li' 




is-L'i 


* 

cCJUrVi 

Olp^Jsy: '-Li» £^r'j £*'_*!!■! v-^v-" -^J J* 





,1 


0« 

v 


jL 

-/ 


^J*3 ^4 ^JbVl ^ Ji>- U> Oj^Kj O' A-L>Jjr b^>- 0^ 


.lS^' 4-jyt* 0*X^ <j J}jL£ ^ vO-^>*J' y *J 0 jj'J&r ^Jfc U 


!U 


^Jp cL$jL>' OUllaj) Ol>-^JaJ 



j lALaxUj ^Jij£ \&j*Jj 




^Ul 



ux 


djjjj>x^» oWULl! vJ^SCj vj 




Jl s^!l 

0^ 



\ i - 

,Uj 


^jui] jjy> L5 asiu Uufc ^ ^ oi Uidi a*jw o^i as, 

<w?Up- c^jJs»jJI sUO y ajt'I^- ui> <j SJuJuJi oU*L~l^ sL*\j&$!\j 
wLU V Lf) ^jLj 

^jl7 il c^£U>o^^ j* Jljjl' cii a>- 1>- j £ '-X^ 5 ^ *s* 

^ ^ C 

^ ^^U*tS|} ^L~*j fU^ dJJiS^ <uS3j JflJb ^'-X?-' 



** 


^ J A>ijJs> 4 JjJI* 4jlSo: UbycSl J ^l^jl Ul& ^aLj O' UjU-jJ 

. i jJ>jO' <dJly ci*lp 


. ! 
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ii%LI ^_>.U» jLii-v. 




L$i^lJ J^>- ^j* iJji/l <s l _g^-Ll^ l-Lfc ^Li j> ^e- C-jtlUl \^>- 
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a* <t^' 

<> 


JU 


ai i Uj 1956-1800 


tjy U c 




4^1 J o^LJH 



iilj SJjLJVl 4j£* t j 


^..jSk^ 1% y lyb> US^ L*j^ <Jyl QuSj .^IlujLv^U 








Ob jSj}\ : 5_>uJs» 

Lf*lJ *le* JJaj) ilp^p J* £jljlil Jte tfrUj5|j S^iaiSL 

3jP-UJ Ua; y* ^JlJi jjij^ cJb^JI o^-j bol$*. 

C^j-jJIaII J^ai U*-s^L>- 

. Jj^zju c^o>»ytj <5jUa=Uj vy^' 




,AU» dii 


* 

^j- 4 ^*>J^<^ t\>-j <3 COL*^i djaj£ ^Jb A>d& AZj*\a i^jfcT* 

cli ^yi ^ <.*>LU JS^ j\ J/cluw aJi* O-UJ oJl^ flil JU* .w--ydl ^1 S^ 4 

• ^ 0 $ 

^ydl ty* f\** **)£ 
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• * 



jji a*iai dJJj ci 



^I _/¥l u 


n p* 

3^ l^-J%T 4Jb^) ^jb*' CAtiJ^ A*?^) ^lijl J*)\jP jsiw^/l 


f!>L^ £jL (J l^W- - 



oJLa 


jp i^i* y j- 


-i 


^r* 


aJL*^ obk A**jLj (J^J 3_J^ *»-J^*lL AIT 

* 

^ <u~iJ ajIpuJI J a-jp^SI *ilju 




-Pj A»* Lli 1? CaJ 

• -/ - - L-, “ 


Urtl 



*y-^S'j 4*.Jj AXPlla.1^L * ,5\j J»# cai* o^ L aiTV Aplx*^ 4 Xh^ 3l 


jjl 


jP jvP) CA^fl ULb" J 


IT tAJl^y 


l • 


- A . 



tJl <>»y c (n^i JL&^L 


Wj 


A> JLft> 


^Jdaj 



. a!U^\J L^- La ajLj^ a>- 1>- ilL*»y!l bUj <Jl 

^>bJl J-Jii—v* 1^- a^UUj aj jJiJ $*xi aL>*jJI C—Cj -LLi 

aU-^' bJJj C~*j JJb Lijjlj 4^^;LJI d>J^J 4 -w*!>L 3^ Al!by_J 
A>tJa Afija 3(3 LgJtA* ajj jil > 0 3a a> Cw«li j}*^ ^)'^“) 

a^li 3! tJsa —^>«ji cajLL# 31 ^bjji Jbb 3 ^) 

b^2->-j toU3- Lj^y c(v>L-Vl a)L-^ jbi (3 j.j^ *~^r^ 3^ 

. 4*Jj Ajy*j3S>- 'JA 

.«~yJI j* ^ ^ <*!* */> f^jf 1 Jt 5 

31 Air lust ** a ) jjL-i* a»^ f^L^i jju 

■*>» 
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SjLdl j£> jJbJl J\i3 JU+JLa ^y\ f%j)\ JLP J,^U aJj-^ 

cljKj C4^r ^L-Nl jlUl ^Jpj t-jyJA ciiiidl o jjfc ^Jp l^slSl^L C~*-^ 
S-L>-Lv*J^ ^jaJJ d^Jall 4 A^>-jj\ d^ojl i^Jlb i—.. 1*94^ ^»La S^pjJ 

*^}j <&( ^ JJJlj plW! c^t c^L^JLS pJLJLt ^!i lj2i\ dJij tj^A) 

.Jbt US" 
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\ J\ j>- jp 4 j I a&j\JL* 


fi ' _ 

)\ iijys* *S>\)} J 

L ' 1 

j^LJJ ^ 


p 

3 j)* i n i>tj oir u j^ij 

Lkj&P (j ^ 4.flJa;U OdA j ^yitU £ Jj 

Jjij . ^Xa^J ^jA JUJU jl ^ Jj'^ 5" 4-jy^ 4 jjU J,J 



JLcNl •_* JjLJ N <u 


^UU V> U J 





lil 


^jli AJLaj J yl otf'. Ly 4-jytSJ AJ^./a!^ ^p 

ijjj.1 dJ-£# 4>tjb ^ J+J0j\\ ^j£> (S\j\ ^ 4., A. A j- ^ 3 

(jlS^ L^*i^A l^l kiiJi 34jft)ajd>' dAA 0«u» Ia^S^" d-»yl; 

l5sj>N^ Jjljili jLi%i3^ s-Ldiil lisa', 



SS^A-I J UjS^* 

Ipip A I^ 6 * 





I* jLi>-ljJl 


i^LLi 




4j^ 


Laii^l 


'i 



L 



J ijK^ .Lk^>- S^tsllli {SSSy^Sy |5LiLH OlSw> «Utf?L>-J 


JjLiVl £>UslH ( jy* 

Jj jil ^t, 4>*i jli t*Ai« jljJaJ 4 Ij JU 4-ip 4^ JiJl jJLaJb ^UjJJ 

4-x^»l>- jl 4jt*l>- 41 jJua5^ L^ajI-U 3^ w-* 1>*-P^y J&* 

j »JL»J N l^j. cl$->-lxi^ ^jA 4-Jllii li <J| 

p 

jlSJ 4-^iil **p LjjP jiT <u^l>- j\j[j 


^Uhj 





t 



;L * r^j 


;W&J 




l ift s 3 


l 5/^-' ol;li J jlj ajjij Jj-sj L /'^-' 4/* i^/^y t^iUaalj 




Jj 4-;i^JL* Jaii Jjb 4>fcjJ? Ul ,5.I^P^U 

4-i^ d^ljg 4JjjJL^ OJjb 0 ^ kiJii ^J*3 ApljJ> ^^ 7 * 3Jpl3 

\ ^Lj^AJ i£)jt OK" *J^“ 'J'i J* 51 " vIt 4 (3^^' 

^j5Jj 4j pjt> j$Ju 0 JLA» Ol^w s jf t 

^4yl 4J U 4>«jd? 1^2/j b^yS^J i >y£l\ 

fli^J^J Syillwi Jt-r^bb 4j^>eJ^4 CaJIp- 


Jjlill (3 l^ji C«Jtb} 4-jLfcl^ *&ryA C—ip 

CJ^ 41956 7^ Ji 1800 ^Uil l^jb- JA b^!b <J\ £J^r 

2 ^^waJfrUa#Jlj ciSytU 3 5p^l>- ^j*) 

■‘ty) 

4S^ljy C4>ci^ c-^jii cc-^jiiJl 4 j C.^f«W 4^jJl jlc^' b)U Ij^Aj 
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APjli* J oJjJsr Ax! J.1 4AjUs» j! 4*^5 J>J 4 y>-! JjU *>L>- JL^I 

.Ai4jtL*j jUjcu-MI 


od*ji »j w->wus?' 4^f-J;^[ ^ji! aJI— y a]ajj A>*Js> CjIS** ^ 

rX^> £ .Uy^JL^U i!L*y ^ aJ^U^U! Aj^' J A^UxlJ^j 

Ju»j£ a! j yiidJ 4|*J-%-J*! W> y Xoii JjJji-l d^LwN! 

<uJ?li "^L-(£y Olx*J^!^ A«jULLl O^aj o!y Aij! S_ -4* ^w»yLl 

t .wj^j J|y>- '-r’y*^ >jl^^ A>tlls 01 ^-a v«Jui! ^ .41 ? g . l s.^.4^ <y^l>L 

ju^ J^>- ^J>y*i' w^xJuJ! jl^w oui! 4 /^j 

.*£.£ oy>- ^aJ <j\X* <u!L-y Jp-j c^y~«UL! 



•p fljjd! ->y*U aJpIP- ^*i]! £^*aJ! ^sylJ ^ tJ ^c-JLL* jl>»! 

JVJL~*V' JLUi oUi~^|« 4^1 ^Jla jy^J! <Ut^ ,j AjN ta^J 




t$«*W jLkJcu-^l 


L**>W * 4 



^11 y^ji 





CJK" <^>11! jjiS! y>-!j! ^ii 
ytU l^* JjLJ AjUaJo^ AJUSy aU 


r 


•bWb W>^b 




L_!! a£^*U a>-L- ^a jySsJ 0! A>x-i jJi otT Iji^a 


,bl 







l^i 4 <aj jJ! ^L*jc-*N! 


-Up cb^b yi/*^ cb^!? 

ULU>-* Uj'o^ li^uai V» 






4d 



J* 

i-ji! -UgP j 

I JjjJ! £* 


^idlJ !jut j ^^U?UM J^>UNl d^LJI ^ otg_>^ 


^il'i jjbi ^a A>ji>^ 4w*!yJ' oJj>-jj -UaJ 




*£-s<a>w <ui Ojjlj yt> *l>ai * *•:■-*«: , i l; (Sji^\ 0} 

^US" c^SOl Jup'y oOpU 5" i^oll ojj* 

^i*ib <a!L-J 1 Oal^ - * **+-*& Ip b» (*3 Cr^* ^ V"^ \^x* p-p^bj 4^LSCy 
^y 1 /^ ^jlJl J &~\ja «3^ c3 O-jJ Ijili cb^Ul! 

iSJLfcl^l i^oil oiA JjyLJl iijJlli 1^ ftf ^Jl c^U-jJL jjSOlJl i*A Jlj L*j 

<0 jjA*\,\ ii^^- 4 I 2 -J ^ 4<C~*» 4j[a -b> (JJ^t 4i>-j \jA 

c^AJl Ai)l 4, h , tf-> - dJUH' i!^>- ^ 4 1947 4^ ^^aljLl 

. *Uil£o« JuJbb^ v_^>yJLl j j-jJ 4Aj jJ.1 ©JJb 


i^U Jj\ copiS" iijjill dj^ aJs-J^U iJj^il jl 


li^sui u jaju 



'bjJi *^> jXst> 



fUJl *S^ o*X» jp>r ^y* ^ap JjI OK*" JLoJ 


1947 


AA A>-^j 4i)l > X»jP 4 J jy&j^' 4j^b>- 1^- ftf 

4..^al C—*wy *xii 4^Js»^Jt ^USsjl jlj J dJlJl>- 4,-aJjC^ SjbjJi 0-1 a ij[ 

! **• iSyJJ cJUy 40U>-^ 4 J 5a>y)|j 



u*ijyi 


4j^Lw- vy^ 


i 


j U xu^fl l$l*>* JibJ, 

L^j-La 0^** {^5**^ 4 ^* 4 ! »/s\^ vsfJJj y*y 4>wd^)) 

♦ * m 

Jp Ulyp wyJA ii>^' 'j' S 3 -gb* -^-T c-yAI Sj^i Jp cUai)' 

ijjiill -Ob-J OfL>«J 4j^il jJJj s_-OaJ «U)Lo-»».I—Nl «Jj>-_) 



AA 


UU 


OJ^-J 4Syc» 4 4^J>- 4^,jdl 

4-w*>lw# i5y*^ 4<L>«ji? 4 OUJj 4^5 A ^T Cf* ^ 



d*Xji4 U >X^^.*^»04^1 

^i)t 4gf \+jcJ bl ^ 

JUjs^ ^Jt i5ydl ibw! cJjJ' dlii J OwUjJ' ^ L^i -Ui 

<w?b>y <uUa>- J bobwlj Jy} 4^d? ^y* U^Uaj^ ^-v^Ubl 

. A^a'^um^\ ASjj&j 4jj jSr 0JlaS^ l- 


l ^% )1 C^' j*V Ar* t^. i>ub iirJ-* C^w' 5)bji' dib a^y 


^^<s*UU iLi OJjPj 4<Ulbyi^ 
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iLfcjUl iL&M 5 j\jj1! A* Ujj^j 


^yi ,/u ju* 

frUlp Ak^j; l _ r -^J 



LiJ ^JJt f uytj iJc^Jl iS^-l J 4*ct aJp cJlT ^ ill ^u^j)l — 

.d«bu 

4 



<J 4jh-lU 


^J-s^ljJ (JljjV w^Uj jJ tj J l 4jljyj A.jJ g^)l 4^^“! 

O^ApI A*jy*ll OaJLI <ui v^AjyiJl Ojil j*T>- IfjLp cJ-k ^Jl 

^>w> fUi :Vi i^ULI 5^b^fl v-LJI ^ ^ tiLJO 


«Vl 


(1840 <u~* OUaJLJI ^ysujJu Jju tc-JUrVi OLp^I ±/ a * J . 4**~»»*J ^ ll 5 A-, ^ 

. ^892 OUaJLJI l^jip Jjilj ialJi ^UaII ^aJ aJ a*u\J <ui“ 


ai JjaJI UUiil v^Jlj \ T Jl oliU;Vl CJIT 1% 

tsvi' p'j^l S-AJ j* 455tik A*.j**sJ cfjbl fU* 4>UI J 4-pJI via*** 

Jl J-^J (I 4 Uj>j ULJj l^iUl ^ I Jt\ IJU l^u or ^1 SftteW Jjjjl Oli 

i*p> tiw# ^ip si^ juj Vi ^uli ^Uaji viiJi ou^ 3 ^ 

£*0>JJ iiini i>JJI oaipj cAjUJU 0*Apl dljLP A** A-skjUilj A^£ (j CtS'jZ* 

O^pU CJ^y 4A> dXi, Jp Cjr ^ 4i^W- 63 AP^ 



cic*UO <—Jji-I ^ <J>I *b c*b^ d-i>-U w>^i*' 

oU>jli* (J v»*yLI ^JUj $.1^1 wbu **>/) jUai^ 5^ «^/»j c ^v» AbaJj 

t^^d' JjjJI 0* v^lbbtl O^j^-U cl923 Si- CJ>- jt Jl cA^kii-y 
JJLvl If" c29 Ab*P Iji^l <jv ^ jiy* 0%XiL *AjLu|* 

<J* £3j^ 27 fj* '“^ o'^ Ow*lyLjJ 1 Jv ^ jiy* ^jLj 

^p iSy^z IJlAj cl 923 ^>o 18 4j>t-d? fUaJJ ^^ULl JSLaJ^l 

\ .'>L^25 


,jv SbLl* O^LO jA LjLJ <J$j] a ^jA OvC JLfli aJlP ajoL^lU Ul 

iSiL^b C-X* c 1924 ^jl^i 7 ^_, ^*jUj LjL^I b*b 4 yJs^t 

aJjP (J^3^Lm 23 l^lU-1 U c 4 JLmw O ,^«*j4j c/* L^b ^2 ^sjb b**y$ A-lp 

C^rOjLj <ulp l^oba* JJjIj} Jj.iJl Cjw?J fjJl <J} C^U 14 £ jb 

cUUajI j 4*£jj£I\ 5JL>tlil w>CV^ i-XP l« cbu^- *jlj^~\ JISp IjJi 
,A>t4af tLiiAU ijyLS]l OlyJlSJ ^Jpj ^ 1924 23 ^ 


£y m y> plj&l l^lp^-t -Up (J aJIJlI C-P^ 1925 5J\J| iuJl 


aUU; 




1 ^ 


lOilj 1° j^jb aJLp! ^ibi .vi^j c^b 


27 


^UsbU 43 iSy^r ci»0J^ fjJ' cT^ ^ 


^Jab jl J-3 c„£^0 jUsbVl c 1925 ^Jli fjj j&j c<K>tj]£z> 

JU*L JJ^\ JjjJI U 04^ c 1928 ^ 28 ^ J b illij tfUiJ* Ji UU^i 
SJl* i}*&>- iSfr AJjjlSjl oUjjiij b j jaii \ 


^ oi JI 4 f Uaull c > 



Jjih ibsjyN^ 3Jj>tjd^ oCV^}l Ui 


c 



22 ^aiiiT aJ[ C~wi)U c4>*b? J,l (Jjbl ^Ipj aJ^*^ 

| J i apl c^^yibl Lj bi^ J^b Jvbf jJp 194 5 

.5>L IJub ^lc ^ 4^3 c^iiJI JJJ3 ^ic C Jtyj\ >\&S 
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UU-.I j, aJp jaUljj c 1904 jJ 3 ^ gjjJLA'l ^_jy|| 

3J-aIjm ij j^at} \ <jr^ f u*** Cj* ^ 


4jjJL» IjSsJb^)) ! (Jl^ib 


cjj^l l^JUi J 1912 ^ 

.«c£-XL)\ L^» la J 4^7 A t-A^Spl <U*liLl 4<Q.,rtH JaJ 


^-lib 4*Sjii AjLJ-1 



^ JLjyt .b^-sO^ 4aiai * Jj Jj£ ^Jp b>L***>^ L—j ^ 


1~mJu\ 


Ujjp ^jSsJ 


Jj cUUa* i^uk! «(5-lLl\ fUaJi» J,} OjLiV' ji iujl 27 


Ju^aJ^ (3 Oli^kJt ^ L«Jjp c^UiiLJ ^JaP-U 
O^CU* 




^l>- ^Uau» Ujjp — i>*jk 0 U U^uSUjI j> ^LJl 


iflJli^- 4^>w9j li SjJtf 4 ajai* j^P O-J jA-1 I Jj Ij^aj 


t 


ijJb- U 



Nl 



Jl t ilJJ 0!Apt ap r 1912 ^ Jjlj^Nl Jly^ c^l ^ 


5^b 


•jU 4 Oy^ 


UaJl 




il 44^k, ^UU fUiJl j*>Ui Jp^ 1923 

£ £ 

*}\iu**4 4 aJjJJ^ r^P 5 )Up ^UaJI iiJJi 01 3i ,+■■$.w*Ua* 

44jal*Al 4^kSCAl 3 AJ»\n*/a.fl^ 4^Jfltk-MjJ 4^*J ^ * 3 ^ 3 4 ^*j jOl)^ 4ikJLy 

Jjiljijj Ajl^ll 3 <u]a.Lwj 4_3 -j SJjjJI SjtaNl 3 






l^L^- Jp £-^> V: ( jCU^J cv»ytli J»Jb *ipA» 
i>uk 4,ik.;^ 01<C ^_^r cl-^L^U SJjjJ 4_JbO^/l ^juaJs^U ^ 


Jl 




UJ 


3 


4 JI 72 ^ *AjJ£ (i fUaJl dJ3 


J~* jLS** 20 Jl^ ’P JjJj N l$A*P} 4 pjjA jj* j^S" 275 ^p JjjJ N Ipip 

^ t c t . 

4 } 4aJp 4^UaJl IJufc o^L- 

4^ytll SjLaJL! ^rljjlj ^Ujl Jjyj 4lpUali^ L*-Lw- ^ 

) 4^*-JVl Nl ^UaJI Ula 3 irf/Al iljjJJ J-j ji c^-JyitL^ oy>jL>\ c^j)' 

.Jjljii Olii Vl V J-j 



^p LJIp ol Jjw ^lOaiS cpytU 3 ^a>* 


4JjL-J 
Ai^ii\ t 


dJUfcU.4 ^j 2IAC 4 4jb3“^ 0*)\pl Jl4 iJjjJ^ 42*-L3^ 


L* Jjp 



,LiiU JuJJ 




cv* 


.UL1 


i> J^b Laa! 


Ujjp 4 j^L C~a£T} 4^UaJ^ 'Aa J^-A> 


^ jlkLj! 5 jsL^ JjiP: ^ 4UW9J c^jjl 01 (Jp 4 JUJ' ^ 
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y a 



j 


1^.1 



a* ^ dl **& a* c JlS; y 




y* SjjUiilj w^^aII A2*z]au fi\ iUiJl jbU JLi] 

4JjP d^lSsi aS^^-I 

^-ill *_** - ' '*‘'*‘**2 t $Ojp 4jL*ii ^3 o. * a! 'j 3 jp 

ciU ^ iLJL, ^ Ukl Jjail flliJI J ^Ijil ^ cJlT 

c3ja>j <*>S^Ua-JL jlp^l ^UiJI dJJiy ‘LiLirNl iiiJ <cjbLI l* 
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1$— Jl> O^upI JjaJI cJjU- aij 

cJjbxi cl^ l^Jlp l^liaJL- Ja-wJ aj^L* 4-^i. 01 i>«Ja 

a a ^hc Lg3bbl lysJU^-1 ebb l£U-l ^^U♦. c b^bbi Lsw^i 

l$3bLl L>L-»| cJjb-j ct)b£" U-U^l <L<*lsU j l$>-Lol^ J^U? 

^Jp jUaJU Jl If ^ Jg j 01 U ^ bj cJiNl Jp AikiC 


UiU A^lkU oflp^ail L5 r^j 4 Jlc^ <J «ijL^Nl ol5Ja<Al>> 


Cib? 4 1923 



A*Sjll ^-j>b A-SUll Aj^JL>- <^JJ1 ^UaJi ^P <jlijNl J,l biy> 
/r* ^jy** b <^1 ^ cobjy^ 4 jL*^- 1 ^1 Ap^-Jp y/ 9 d 

2j>xJ*j caJI^JJ iJLwNl 
1 * 

jiNl J )Xj «jy^l» 





lj cobiI aU 4 -j J~ 


A>«jlp» Awu Jp 


LJ^I 4j\pjJl JjJa 





I 



$ Jau!t yj^- M-£Jl <bb^ AaUNI wlJjy 4«4JL-^>1 *Ja$J 


U>-b-Ji LgJaj*** 4^da 






* 

J 








Ji 


ULi 



Jcull 


4alau ^P l^a» NjbJ LJL^I fijOt U JjIjL* OJJij c« aJ LwN 1 ol^Jbulb) 4 a J?.:.* 

fcloPb AaJJ^I y? - V-JW" /*• ^25^11 Ol^i tL-^yfcil ^1 ^JlX® 

l liA vbJl 45> 


I^aIj all Wall!' ^Jp 3 j % >\pj 



JLJVl 





«4J^I» 



«<WytU 





»» 


iJL^i S^UJl a* lift/1 


A*SbJb <+j\ji\ Apulia AmJjM* /^P ^bijUU v3UaJ^ Atu*\j aJU^ «t_iL>j)l» 


** 


A>xjJa Oy» SyuJI dJift cli M iJlwNl ^pljil JIUjNj c 

* 

.jiwA-l oIjlp ^W~*d ‘ aJL>- J>S i ^rcb>-yr 


Uidl 


4JK> 


yi 


ibL-JVl aJaL-JI ^Lij tiJLW^ o|^aU 



i^3 


jiiJb tOL-J^ ^>U>“ a!>- jA 

IpJt AjLiiLl yy ; AJbSl 5i>-ji^ cAjjliU <^P 


L^«Uajj A^iLbLl Ailaiil jJ,! ^^naSI A^uJa caJ SjubJl A^jiU O^jib b 



^ bjl^j 4^j^l (n : ^ a3,: “ 0^ <>* ^"1/ OS} cl^J 4j (Sj^ 


\^\ 


Jjbdi J*\j\> 


L 





<Jy*^'' f^' 


*rf 



I 


c£^ iiUibl 0&3 0^ ^ Or^ 




U 21 


j*y 


1360 


r lp >u 
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rr- 


APxJp ^J, 


JUp A^-y A-^bll dJUb Ijbf bap «oyd 1 5 jl>-^) 1» o-b^ aij cl 
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4dJL>-j]l 3i 4 &jA. II 0 |^jp 

dill' iJt>W j* <3 



Ol^ 3 ^' JjLi; jyo ^Ual 


-bU 






-Jl 



i^j Jg*£ J* -d!>br- Jl 

9 

^ j>^ V c/ 4 j*' fji cT^J 

^Lr- £*' (^ J *9 ‘vy^' ^ J-^ J*- 


. -->■" o? 

I * <ol» 5 j 5J. ^ULl 



I ; 


oO^, jsui 


f-J 


'-r’A 


|J 


Jp J-lftj b>-lj 4^Jlil i^UJl SIjUJI ijjoj Ct^ydl J^jLu-lj 




•«^>ll 


3^«Jp J l^j^j ^nL JUmJI J a-Js^JI SS^-I 5jiLa 





VLU-I ukil J /US! ^>Nl r UaJI Jl 





JiJ 


^ J 


^U^l^il JIj^ aUs^SI aSTJ-I lj_i_^4 Ju^b j^JLlil Ai^b>- <uLJl>> *£* 


(jz\£ cJ£ 



A*J 


Ui\ 


r 



H*r J* 


-bai 


Ul 


^ £ 

N 4jL^ iiU> jOv JU-.sJl <U^*i lx-J J*J* JUjflj 4 4j>vli? ^Iwn»U 


i 


^ Cr 4 


£*}J ‘J** 


4Lis oL^J-l Cf 4 o^ljUll 

dJwA j\£u*V UJ^JI iS^Ll dUi Jtffl 4 4>cjjszj JjLJI fUsdi Jl$P 

Jau-^Jl <3 jl-X** l>0 jJ/ 4 «4-jy*ll od>-j]t» 


UlS} 45 j 3LH 



j^4» o LUxj 


^Jl*)\ UJL$jJl Ipy 4>cJaj OLiJli 4^*33 


ill 


Jl 


■y 


JUty jty\ l^ali 



Jll-i 3 j*}>\ ^nUxU Ki (J?-^ 1 I 


<JU»dJl OwL« 4-ij 0 \j^ 2 Sj 5 y>ryA yt> U jl jr ^Jp JJ&*- 4“ 

wX>-j 4jj\L«l3Jl L^jL^apI <*J}yu/P 3 3! 4j >-^ 




A-AJ jl^ Jp iJs^SI <Sjdl ^ (_ 
C/ 4 lM 3 _/^ OijJl jJJ 


AjlL^SI OLA! Jgij ijjJiil 5 Jl>.^' 3 




5 (J^ 4 3^- cO^SCl 

uij ^ ur jiJJJ JU-^Ji 3 ^r 


1^1 


.A^UJl ob3- 


.iyd^Jl aS ^-1 ^w?j JjjJi fUaJl 5^ 


3jjJl fUajJl 3 P jlyalib SjbJl 431^)1 

jj3?I^Ui 4 4.JL& OK" Up jyu ^>x.;]^Jl JL^-j 4jS0 4 iSj^ ~*j* 

^3^]l 3>LiJI 4 oI^u- 5 jp fUaJ^ <Up 3 ‘!>ry^ 


-.^1 




il 
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^jitU *l_ - *i 5Jj>-jj ^-US^Ijj <u 

Oblibl ry> 4jU^ 1 oUabJU 4 4?ry b 3^>\p 4 ^-*^ ^Jp b 

.Jp Oiy ( Jp *X~* caJ^i* 

j 4 ^viLflJl oblp^ JbduV^ cbxlX 

SJb^ b-bil wJlUl j>A J jLjyi ^Jl oNUU ^ 

* ijtj^p 1946 jjJj^ 31 ^jb jiUJl ^*obJl' 1&3JP <<w>yjj 0 ^m2?» 

oJj>-jJI» ©Jjy*- 4j^iJ Uj SjLjj j^Jljaj A^t*il ! ©jb ^p U^i» 

: jlyp 1946 ^ 22 ^ J b ^Uii 565 ^ ^jlJL l^bil J «b>U 

ajjIjJJ UlpjJI ? ai^JjC «—il^W j 5j^2»- V bll» 

, ^<4-bbA-^ 4.a j a d ^ A>«bs> ^1,1 g lftlp ©jbjj 


bixiil S^bjji <3^ Vr cAbjt.1 ©*Xa <K*b^iM ©JL>»j^b 


Ji 3 


e •* 

^311 ^M>.4<M.ll|^ £L«-»»bl Lfc^JlP c—4pIo 4^|^pl 4w*«<< 4JhcJiiaJ 

...dili ...^UJ l~J> j5tf c jur» JL^lsM 1939 ^ 21 ^b 


«.4x$Jbf Ajj; 9^yJ <u£Jj 

c? «<-pOj-^>>> ©Jj^>- 0,-ij bit -Ip^ 4 Jji>- 


: 4jl^p ifry L^bil oVUU 1 947 19 £jb j:>UaJl 39 ^ UoJP 


Jjtfl g,>JJ <Jui5^ cUftf VLfcJ LUlp jLisjy 



; bwd*» 


^lodl JaUJI J-Js-j «^aU Oj*?» 

5wL>«yi CjK" 1 947 J^| 9 ^ h*^u> Axi^W JjL>- <j} 


4.jj-?jJi aS^A- 1 JiX 3-b j>~ lp<4^g.l j d t»lp) ^J . J b 



4Ax! % ^ Oj^s^ A^j; \j\l£ bjp A^Ull dJJb OjJ^I Xti «wytU Oj^43» ^ 

©JiJt 4 m./3^ jp JUx ax^) 

: jlyp ^ ^ 

La noble Figure prestigieuse de Sa majeste Sidi Mohammed ben Yousset. 


iJaU^ t/ 4 
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IU- 





fi 

4 7fl ,a.« w»Ua>. OKj 4<L^)UU aJ j£> (OJtJlj 


olJ-i a£jka <J £-jJj} dUi31 J*2AJ <Lijlp ^ 

.^%J' Ifjy£ ^1 SJuJ^U 


aJL^Ij ;La 



^jp 4-£ill ojL^lI a~-Lp a^U 



aij 


itiL^P bjl£j tlUL-iilj <LiLy c^JaJI (j|^ j CjKj cIaju>J» 

.15^1^9 


5Syi-l ^>ulaJt 1 dli>- c£-Ul £4**^ ^s-Jajlj 


^Lysai ^ c^uAI ^ *tH l^isi 


.1 


l 


ji\ 

!“l 4j)lill 



a-£ 1U S^bjJI J-J ijWjiSl S^taNl l^ujai ^sll *LaJI jljJt a^JU Ul 


Z~**y> C.«aUsj 1 A^y&r $yt ^La!I Jjuj 4Ai*uJa! jJiU SpUc* 


J* 



iijl& 


)jb\ ijUuJ\ di C-^-t aaj Ip 


u - 


SybljL* 







*—->^*11 dU^ 4 jJ>L* c^UaLJI jljJl 2y»|^4 ^P 





.|JL>- 




JU-iJ' «5u^jJt il^j» 

p 

(J l, <m£j I lAjy>- |*jP tA^vJj? Jl AjjSvill ^(3Jk>^Sl a1>^j» 

IpS^U-Jj ca^iL^II a5^JJ caJ-I oliljaJI 

tu^U^LI i^U* iJjjJI iixLJ^ a-j aJaLJ l a^I>- aJI^ 

.^pLlI ^,gl,s5^ J L^-ULiJ a^jAU 5Jt>-^ q. dpU^g jl>a4-^ ^4“^ ^4** 


a^^aU Sa^jll ^j**Jy* £*zifl ^^A-dJb JU^ajVl Ob-jajj 

J^U- dUJ <J* c^iapNl j*~Jj 

J fJjfcllj isOjJl jila> ^11 \S%^\ 4 0>^*^ 

t Oj^-^II «^1^>^|| (J ^U-uJ^» *. A-P^jj^ dUpliJL ^®^p 
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ji/- U- <iU) J-**- J <I> 


- _ "* c 

*^iy Ol cJUull I JlA ^P t^oLjAl tJPj j* -t£®)^ il-A 4JP -LPj V jiiL-U 

. «4» ? L>'l-t]l 4jl>tjV« ci 4&|UJl 

«<Lj^*il 5 j^-^)I c.~o» j,j L^U* 4^J-i u^pL ^c*^JI (Jlai>Vl OlSj 

iiUwajl ajUJ ( Ji^ -Jif ^y> ^Lp^JI 43 S" j^J2p 


>* ^Up^H 43 K" J 


» / 


<j£-Ul jjjsail-*^ ^Js^Jl OjJ-1 IJ^- <Jlal>Vl j Ij^U 4 j*Us C-SjUj caj 

^ y ^ if i 

< w JjJIj l-ti I aJU^ • 4 J ^JL V rc^<?lj 4 jL^slp 1 Oi* j> 4 ^cpj 


1« di L/ac l JLii 




4<L>j*iJ 4«.4?aH 4 juU ^4 C^jUUj 4U?jJI 4^Ll £.L,<flpl Jij 

jy '/sA. 9jA Jji/ flS} 4<Wyt)l 4*4IflLlj iJjjJl Jilil *L»I l^P Mi-OU yc]'j 

Jijijjlj IpS Jbaj\i C^*aJ^Lj jjU y * °! O-Ubul SJb^lU <L*oUJl O^jjJl 


^lp f cJ^Lal*^/^ 4 j j^-~\ (3 f _/^y *—»»*JtJl i*_JUa^> -toll) ij^wVlj 4oyJ^ 
<J^*U Jipl wLo2i <wiidl <UU 4 *jL-JI S)jjJl -XPj> ( J>- lij 4 ^Uj Ai^lil ^ju 
IfXUJbr- C—JJUj j^aJ- SJlpUJ j^Vl yL> 4jLjapl 

4JsUjj Ji^ll s-LjapI fJi U*>- cc-^jxlL 4jl^i-i ^Uai -W? <u*l>- 


4 jL> jcU^ 1 wtv? z^» 4^-jil *l^Vl uJ-m^ 4^]a.,:U £ Libpi ^1 4 Oli^S^Li 1 Jii 

cJ^Ul^Nl ^ ^illJi/l ^Lia>b aJp Uiy» dLJl ^JU 
^*^1 jj ilJyi, cj!Aisjyij oa^jjl ^ ^ Ul US^ 1 iL ^l 


C 





t J^P 4jjj ^ U 4L)tAj®^--4V^ (_^) jJii 



if' ^jy 


C&3 (n^ C V/^' Jl lS ?»d' 


4lJapi o^p jupj 4 


U 


cSj^vP 4>td? jV Oj&fJ <P^A 4<3jU^ 


VI 


^ ^ * < 4 ^ L o 3 4 j A * .* *.U 4.^L*^9 oIaL - 


IjsLl Jb UIp 


^U3l yill ^ 


r Jj - J ^ S* Ji HAi)* X 3^y- 


i)j2j*j l^J|j Oj*A-i-> 4»^ ULxJ 4JUtf>lji 


4^oi-l ^\,>^?pl O-tly ( j\Svil 4-v^P (J,| yjAJl 

4>*&* ^ lpjk>^> ^-Ajl oKj 4 ^-Vl ^Lr jU^JI <J»i Oj-xUi 

JjA 4j>xiU C-^li Uj 4 1956 ^jUj ^jli J 4l ^ gp)j 4^00 

JjUil ^4 ^P 4-jJi^JI 4j$^-l 5-i-^-P} lf--P 4-J^P LC -X)Jj>- 


:>U 4/U rU]|j 


4Jl^- ^ ^^lg|j>-1< 4^jLyt-—»»l 



^ aJp ^-J cU' ^IJl 


<JIj 5JL>-jJlj *t^P' UJ-tf 4X^»-t« 4tJ^)k>Vl} jU*Vl 
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OL-'jjJi jJ-Xa 



<j jX^> (£jS\ vJL>«JI J Abraham LAREDO y\ yyc^j 

{ j?' l* «&jliJI ^1 y ^>J?» O^iP C-*^- 1969 ^Ip 


cJay; ^^aJI dJL* jl ^SJLi <J S>L*jU o-XA 

<jv Cs* OJjLI Ut* jUj l*j jlijUi' a,*/ 2 a > ^ 

d^i U olj JbUJI Jvj -k* ^Lr^' 5 ^' yj 

-b ^Jp *SyAA ^a! ^ JJl ^Jajl iU)l ^L*ll O^aJI (J Kj*y^¥- 

Jii csJt!' <j!>U*Jl UjJj iilij^- yfc ^Kjl; l^U Jlij ♦ 0 ^ 9 ' 
• • * 
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OU^JaJl OoL>- JL*- j. 3 4iJ^l 4^j^Ja~^fl 4i*-^Ul 


^Suj A>cJs> 4a|^;,4 J ^ST* 


A^J^L^l d*iA j JO 


( 


4J>d 


l 



5 




AJ 


su 




J 


I 


« 4 



I 




c9^J 


J! 


X*e> ^ ^■’■-^ 


^*i' j/- i*Jh> j^l Jjjl" jjj JajJI lj* fr^jj Jj - ^>. U, jlJI 


.U \j&J 


*jy*' p-~* 


\ 





& 


USUJI 



V 


^oJl 1>1 U-y jl 4 wV a>Ju^ Oli^jaJU j^Ldl ^ >uH Ijt* 


jLl>N <Ul^* Jji-W £AJ^U (4 pIaJjIj \j\ yl) A^xjl9 \^>- 

* J \jJoj jAj l>- j* (, s jX^ IAjIIu jJj i l~ ■*>-_; jl 

e # C 

^jjjUSl 1*XA jl £W?1})1 ,«4>ols?» ^-1 $.l>- S^L*!l oXb 

aSTS^JI «frl>* jjslall» SjLp l^ji ^ <o ^p *-1^j ^L*JI 4JLp l>-^j 01 ^>jJu 


Ui ciu ,U^l 


iJa!'» 


\ 


! CjJ 1 V 



J3 



If Sjjul? !►—' jl ^SOj 


-X* J ^-U-' 


l£j 





I 


^Jl ^Jjo <u£lj <oLi»i* jjsL-Nl «Ji* jJ' 

j^bl J*Jj .. .£! c Tantdia Ujul; j Tingis ^Slj} J$Zj j Titga Jjjj " 

JJ 4^3 Jl Iji^SJ jl III 


II 


:;i 



ISd" • Tinga li^J 


J lj.i)j jlvuw? U® aj s.Ijlia*^I -Pc 

j^J'MJI jl JjjAl I Lf»yM 


SjGj*^£> J^- 


jl ^ 



djj>-j ;*iLJl a*J ^J*^l f~^li 


■** $. 


^ *^£± s->ji\ frW f Jgus!' £* vJuyxdl ^ JOS 

. %Aju L«-J> 
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ty* J °1 ? Volubilis ‘ 

£* ^4} •*■$*)' j* crt'-" (*—'Vr j^' ii}Ls? Jliui'Vl 



jJlsjJJ Oronymique aJ^>* ^L^LjaJ iTita jjJaxj 

Jli 4] •«J^'1> £*Ab ^ y> kS^ ^s^ ^ 0^ 


*UU )1 


l 


y 




jl£il» ia> \&yak* J^o ibere *j«JJ| j 


^pl «.Jj» jJU-1 Ub bUui^»l jl 

^y) Cr 4 



1 




* W^r* 0_^i *Ai «JJ~1 : a- 1 -' i> 

y f)L l£ lpy-iv* ,^*11 IJla £ yuJ Iclj .Volu-b-ili (s) ((^ Jl 



c!»» 


(Volubilis Regia Tubae, <<<jy.il 2U-U? oli^y ^jUS «^--; ^ ^ 



P- 32). 


A-Ja~-y> OUJ 

oA 


L>* 


Ob** 



«j u or; 



i> a 


Volubilis 


+ © 


ji Jl 01 

y «js!>» (*—' j o/* isjl 


I 


«J» <fl *^i ' ^j>waJI jO^O 01 <J>1 


Ji t 4 ~Jl y ii^aSI ^p iwJUv» Vo U 3 ! 



Ui (J a££jL» 


iiwall Ai-iiil Jy^Jl 


UX * 


Aji^pl S^b) jar*^' ci ^ 0>~^ 



Ui 0/j 

U i(lu-bi-li) 


.(Tingis) j \j J £" jjii ^ *tH 


dlJU 



c 

«£*;» J*i) ^ : VujbVl JjiJ 



J J 


bi 

o2 5 


<_j i ^‘\a$\ ^Lt"! jJ kj jA Cj. i t fiU yA • iJjAi 

J ijj tjC' y» jUa.W } «J4» cJ* «jUs» : J \j* O' ojjt 'ilj . J.yJ' ( _ r ^ 1 ' 

«Jjj'» jLsr' uJ A*JLij tjS'Ll)/! s.Le-’t ^ y>j jl£l' ^ 

«JsL*'»J J?4-' k -Aj ^LA' J* JJjb *A IT 'frbT^' 


-L«U<ail JiP iiwail -UiJ « ( J ? UI» (J 


1 


^jLJI j* 






Lr 4 A 



jj ^-1 ^ i) Ji J-M~' OiA '-^ A ' 

J-^ 9 ' Ji (Jj 1 (Jj ^li tOl^jal'j jUS'j £- 1 *^' 
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t. l* J j\ IjjJi, xjaj> 


Oi «4jU3i» 






1 


> Juj 


J- Ua-jl .j Ji ^-li Jp- a;UI J Levi-. Provencal ; I 


Corpus 



SpibLl J6 


Jutfl (^Jlil ^^jJI ^y*Sr» ibT J Eusiachc 

L ^ •' !. t des Dirhams idrissites et coniemporains 

Vl <_j «SJl«Jl» jL Jjill 


e-^ 




li <ji\J 



II 


> 


•k* 



« ^li» 


r - 


J* 


J^iii ^3 ^ik-j 1 j] 


^ui» j, «^u» r - 





Ohj 


L^l 


$ 


1JI 


all jt 


\ 


ul 


Jl 


«jXVl» SjujUNl J ^ cSl'l 

.^* 1 $ -ULsaSI djLfeP ^( 4 -Jljdl^) 

f .(JUill JL~JI Ula (_j ^S^Llb/l fLe*l Jbt J lijJl* iJ >J 

J Ji* ‘5 -LaI 0_^j N ai «j^Nl» «^lii» J ^Ji jj 
C** U <> 

-Up I 4 U I 5^ Jjl (J ^SO-Ll lyJ* 



\ 



La ju^ji jjyi 


<3 aaJUJIj ajj yo.\ 4.0^11 Jl3) ^ S-uL*aU 

iJlujli 4 aJI*H «UI» o»Ap 

Jki <-3jja IjL^j ^JU ^ d"^pi [p)\ jLiJvl lyi Jl ^Jai J C-^~- U-UP 
Ipi £>} ^1 A^jJlU ^—1 ^ Jj 4-Uj U J JL itf J l L^rT IT 

Oj* «^U» ^ liLJl 




LauJ' b| j' ^5^!' Siaii ^ j O~ p ’i- 

t-' * * 




« 



iur 



-Uj 


o« 



ir* 1 


^ «^- i '» j' «W» -j~ 4 s <y Cr“ ^ •** l /* 11 '-V 

pLajJi/lj JU3' 
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^ ^^*11 ^jU 01 ^ji*JJ 

J^y -Ai Obji^O aJIa o\ Vj .A^Jaliiljj AJLLaJI aJ^jliJl ^-X* ^a If jS*\ 

ob^iJ-li .iit»l>- flSXl Jl ol j£Lc jf il^' j* }£\ ol^>- 

[ajj+op- U> (j^>-l JX* j £I t^L*j Jx» lix* cX.jjyl 

.U*jlPj 4*Js> Ji* (€"^' £jb'l J 

JaJI (_5 OS' Olj ti>xW oljj il^ll jl Jp 

( _rjs J jr 4 >i» .tUxill obl^i j* jikj U l_ ri ir oL-^ 

b-X* I 0 J& (3 lXL-^\j ^»lp 

(3i ^j*i t^’l? l> ^p iIaUj Jx>- icxi 

t 

y* <^-Xij^ , j>d\ 0^ <<Oj*A--i^jjt>> y jW^ y& ij. cA-JL^plj/l 

* e. 

lyCoNj^ ^P <J.X> A*3 **^J^£a* IAjaJT^ Ajhsjb A-**«X& lj ^A Aj^J4jU 

.s-UjJaJl jj\pl ^ l^Xvo*^ 


a tf^d i J « 4 J5uJj^» ibu-Vl 1^ ftf ju4)y 

v-jyill (J <W?l>- SjjXC CjS^ A>*xL? 01 l^-flj 'ug^ Ob?-ls2L*ill 


^Ui)b 



•J tAjl*j^!l AXiALI <j?jA*~ Uijjli £XoJJ 






A.jLj5^-i i-k-s^uji ^a c-jis^ i^j. i0^- 


cUjj ^l£>- JjJ ’>* . ^l>- 


U* 


♦ aJI j-m t«XAj| 




1 I , 



wJUil s? j vj ijjcJL>*^ li« 

jUsti^ C/ 4 oi oty^ J y t^J^O 

U- JlJUjJl OjU* Os-U- / ci^?l>- 4^*1 4>*jJs C~-~aS^ viJJi s,_^vj* la-..-. 

L/ ^ i ' • * V • j 

J\sJ f J* .3ikl' J jy UyuU JU 4 I ^ SJL-jtJl LL^il 

Ji* ^>r" ^ is !^ 9 J* -V: oui^j 1 j>l 

^->J-I ^_-<Lf- i^5 !' '-Xa jJp- v jl ^4 - ' J-$-~" j/* ? V »l a:..„ 

,iJl<3l i^.U!' 





ja iiLU Jp vJ^Nl J Lb" JC^jdl ji J *UaJU 

jjJj Jii^- tl^Li Jy-j ^^SL-p ^ C-JlSv^ .^yJJ 

jl jLy daLw 

, 3 } 4jlyJ^ 3 ijjLcJ^ ^jA 4l-^y* 1 J 1 4a* yL iJlJbj ^^*U »1 w«yd wadLsi^ 

■ 

*bjw| 3 f^}/^ j^Jr' jL^ L^l>w^ 


-CP 43*«jJ^ 4*ip tkL-jb" ij£*^ y*-A*»««i ^ 3 I ^iSy^ d jA U,5y*j 

j\) tji^l ^ tJ.U-iJ' cyyUJ i*^lp CjS" Ij-L U Jii cgt/^ ~jJ' 
fl ^Ui^* t£\>- jb" : ONI iJ*LL j\ Lip ^yL . jUji y* jb" l$^S"l>- 

? UiiyJ* i,f» LL^JI ±>^\-a£LS LU 

yLai' jdi** jV Ji* ^Jp *-^y^ f LjJ jl ■' jy 

y^U .jLp' J^j \j.*)*r b'yr- L l fOi Jj-xL* j>\ £y}i' .*Jp L-f ^ 

yP ^ j>-\ 6jA i J ^SL t«4>«jjs J*lp» jLljJ ^£+~~i '*)'^ > ’ 

£ 

4>cJ^ ^ Jy. ^ diL Jprj^r j£}» I LL>yi ;<< 

• «£!/*“* J^j ‘Jv* ^ 

jb c jUy jl ly* il 14j^lj jj jjjJL>- L^Sb 4>w?^ aj^j 

,j j\iL>-b Lb" L-j 4>«L^ Jl IT -LaJyJ' aJjJJL' Uut»j Sikd' ^Jp M-Ip 

? oUji*!' a;U OjaU- jj' j* • Ci^'^’ 1 

J* t j^oU ^1 j£Jj .JILJI IJU J* jl ^Iku-^ J ^ 

jLL^i 4 j_J Ol?*wS>jJI kiUj 01 tiflj ^ 



^Jp LSI y*s>r CjK" .L* £ju*} jK" j-U<a*« 

j* y 4 ylsJ U J^' y v^jlj 

iiiaJj jlJal^ »J jj^<u3i Jj,\ 4^pya}\ <c£ll*ib ^S-b jB^ \jfj tjl^jLl jjlj> 

Jlr' UJ> £ja£ jUjT^ jb^“ ^JL'U cJS" vi^i 4vrJ yJJ J ajt, M< 

$\\\ N* 4>w?'j jjP 4**J} C<uLij*J^ iJjjJl *ljl <uHj 4~Cj ijiuJ : W>yj.l 

oSZj^*} Syl>- <L^*3' j^L^U -*^P; aJ« jjl 

. L»Lu2js 3^ 4jUs Lg 


jtS^ ij AijjuJ ^Jp ^jUjj 0B3 

aL>^ jS - * ^jjl s-^J -ja^ y wll* 4 j>^" sjf 2 *'- 

<0^>* £* y*Z*+*A^ OlJjJ ^pAi .wJJJb ^>-4j 

.4i*>Uii**l ^ja JJl 4 jIa U tjJJ-L w--^y cLjL^-L 
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*sjyja. -w*y AStad l Jl SrO*^ *}j 3 l 3 ~X^-y -®y^ jijJ* 


Jl pf-y p la* * Ji-J tyjn ■ ^UlwN J v-^J» jl 

. 4iiid I Jp <CkL**j AjJ^ 


aImA 



♦llj 


r^i .*%}» iU; 


Jp (jj^liil Jy**>l U jlpy i| If* 4<*»*>L%wl~l (3 l^* *~l 

* Jp Ojlyhuwslj ciJ^jiJI i^JLAI Jp IjJaij t Aj^JVl SyyU ^ U»* 


£%Jl ^ law,* jl viJJi . 4 +mj j jij 4>fci ^ y^y* ybu ^ 4yl^laJI y&y 4 UJI 


2i^\ 1 


i>ufc jl p^Ull y*i .4jLw* jl i^iU y& jfcT I^UpLa4« 

jr 4 O' -***j -W* Jy**U y ^y *U- f .Jj^l £ul' -Up £*b y 
l^AI **JI 4^l^lj AjISy^ Jjl $-Xpll A?«jJ^ y* jjs£l Ctyyl' ^ y^LjflL>-l 


J^-lj cIj^Lp UIj ^bj y <3;U^ 8 8 Ul/U d-^- SjuUaLI ^jIaj *_js>t 

f I ^ 

ji-naJ y <s*y ^ j^Uail ij *(jzL* jSy JjI <bjll y 


Or 4 


Ull 



J$ti vyj' jr 4 j**v*-» ^ y JA £* J>' 

Jjo ^jJjjVl £t» y-> Jj ,«<ii)lj jlyJI yji I lyJbu jl |*Jbylj yj 

Ij^jfej ,42w* y* j\^UL) J*U-I JjU.-Nl (J^Jajl O^Ssj jl Jp OlJjj £* jSbaJ^I 
.^•^U^fl £*ii!l y* JJ^' Oly*JI J b^jb CyOtl ? 01 A>*JaJ jjJ 

^ p ^ ^ 

CJ&~ yi (Jl cap^w 4 ja-iui .i>wja; U^SJJ S^iS^ vj^la^-l jJii -Uw JIj 

^jlp f> Jl bi F W ^ .^‘ > r jIjSU ijjS au c^Uail ^JJI j^U ^ 











-Jl 





Jbu 4A^]a,;ll jijt jl |«-JI . Oli^AllI wliij Jp AiJJa^j (j^y^l Ad-li-b 

P I 

^UlJI -U*JI 0^.<aA> (j^jyil (^^fl AA-ii-l jb lyCJjl 4p^**^b<l ly-L^« 


C € 

\ jl 


jJ) <jw?)l*11 



Ji 



ft rf **i u~^- % 


xT * 


IjJUaJli 



LiJi/l ^Iji iUa^Lj ,v*%^' (iU)l 


I "'IT. 


5^-^* ijy (3^\jajl 01^* ‘(»-(J, 

L**>L-| I «.«lw C...alT Jj C-i^ 


I 



Li Jp ^US>b 

OvJ? jlj j^JUJ L*j .i»wJ9 j/* 

oljL^UJ a-pIJI si-* cvyJ* jr* ^ ^ ^ 


M-' ^ J 



il -Xi CJ^* ^IjipIj 


J 


JA *a\) 



\ 2 



*.(^1*11 i^JUj jjuj sN^ll oly^J jy Ojijli ylOl •JyJl y 

4^yJ,lj ^bjJb |i ^y^li-1 jl ^^*^1 yj*) jy)l j^-U?*y 






Ujopj 01 Ji Ol£L- U-» 

•^/'^ 3* 1^*^-* A*»*^ ivlALC l A ^xl |*-^A Jjv-ij Jfc' JjO t^i-1 

«...wilil 10 A p-%*L L^b^-1 UajlO* . U i U> - JUu^Ji viJUu 


<£y u *■ ^ {Jsf' ^ r*** 4 * ^ c j ^4^ ^jA 

OjSJj <3«iJl Jai-|j ,^J*uNl J,1 Ooll JA jj* CJK" ~U» -^c^ L^?S NL 

j/* £* J^Liili .3^1 3^-dK U^ a ^ i U OK" U1 

ol Ajoil CAs^jJflj ja UoJli) l^lP^wau: A-^JoiNl OjUai-l 

AP^i 4 apLs^2j l^I 4^«Jui*Vl 4pLoaJl jy^ LL j^J 





«tll^i>-^U IjlJL-y i^UjLjJ! <Lw?UJl C*?w?l ij 4vi~i*X^0 *—-’jaU c? 
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tJ c£«i^ -buJ-l ^«jji 


-j <te /a s ^ 01 0L <pji> l*i\j*Jr' 1 ) ^ jUli c 

* 

• V: cC^y" pi 


*'y u^>u 


' ‘y?* ^ ^Uj)~A{j fl$U JT fjiw 





i^iAj o-uf IS^JL* L^-j j^$sj 01 oUj^-JJ *20i> i*Jk , 


SililUj jbbj^lj ijij L$j 1^-I lAli^j L^kLiJj ^ 



•^XS¬ 



SI 




gjlsJl JA 

• j-SP j-jlsJi dyi II J*AP 

1924 JJ 1851 JUaJLJl eJtdl AaJpj jjkf 


J*>u. 

-UU II _ wjbS 1 ' US' 

'J 



Uj ? JUaJLJl iwJbJl iiLbj (J cjj^iSI 1JL* 4^-^ 

J a jliil J>dl jwy- g~' JV 1 

iLJi jb ^LiJl Ju* l^-jb ^jjl <J*j*. w# 

J900 iu, iUl jb Jp l> ^jJi £KJi\ JUP LU Ju; f 11851 







.1851 J-i 4^Ut jb ^ 

Jlw^' d jy^ Cr* •—oilI jSCc Ju« 

dSjij (^JJl «Jl& J-^lp .Xw?l c2r ^-.]» jJUi^U 

W ^ +*& C^~J Jij . (2> vJ \£l\ £> oUjULL UlI&I v <_uii 

.lib J^bJI -W? . <3> jyaj J-b tb^U^Lp b-^lp i jJiS' J^}\ 

• i£j>-\ jiS*/!' j' Sjl" jljJaJ o^! 




<uS*>U jli CvJUa^J^ JlJJ ^ -Ui*j U IpiT ^ blj 

bil Cjw ^-Jyl'1 JUp^L f[^\ \ iJJJJ^ to jjl* CjiS" jwiysj' jb^jb 

>!** s? C J* 0 * 

. (6) Aj\Jz>-\ Jju *!jbw*Ji J»i2 41851 


<Jy bj 


!l JJUil oUyUli 




jJ jla*j JT Jji>- J,l <u^3b* 

t^fcT .iib*- ^jJbu jIj! tlib 0^ )^ii) • s r H, y > bJ Jb\£ <UP £c^j 


40U^UU ~b JX <b M s?l>- <^Jt>y* 0t>"» I J* 





« 




wii Aj 


Ul jljJ Jjtfl 



Nl jl 




Jjii!l *^NjC 


-W J* o* fl<JL-« 


: 1851 



i-jLJl 


: LjU 


;U-^I 


t 4 




jUaLJI Jjc>- 
Jy JB} tijL 


£L~J' jl * 

jwUjLjjl jUiuil :> JP -Aijjy 4yl^JJ \ji&\ 


Us»l>- Lili^ j\*J 


01** J' -Up ^ 


<v* 


(8) Jljkdl «wJUi-l JU^ y* ajLJI jb jU.iL J^. r . 


izJ jl <1 c jlJlaJ k±X* ^ cLp ly*-L ;<w.Ja.^l JUj£ jtT 



Cki-iSJJ 4JJ*-U* Ojb| Jy jl <! (J-w* cLJL-^»yj l3;U? L>1 

JyJ 4 W (j? jjl y^l 4<w-Jb*-^l £• J*Lc!l <U jL ^j eJ^jU A) Ojy^ OUI-U^ 

y<Prj j^ cv^Jai-l jl Jl oj[S^\ jjJZ-j 2 j JUaJLJl ^JUjl 

Vfr>-Jaj ^!l JjUJ J jliaJLJj Sj^lJI Jy£ 4aL*P J ! ■..».«,4L-iU^j^U L£ 
U^* jlkUl J} Jj* yl (J AAJ Jsi ^ l-b^Aj jjliJ.1 aJp 


J* sS’ y |^Jw? jlS^ 




Juil iv-JU-Vl osluU 

oLjl r' 1 />} 

fa •(*r' J 4-V fa 


$JLA 


W* 





Sa^l 



vJ^- 1 rf' ^ -jr^ 


jjJi—il oLi j£- o y ii+~j ^SsJ i Jj*- 


c* 


i'JI J 


lssk? ‘J *- 4 (J* - £* ‘- ) ' ‘(*-r^Ul *<W*£*^' J-i jfai 

.oi'Aj w-JUa-* Jy. J>y ,/•" 


^-lP} J (^Jai -1 SJLJ? jl CkiJJJiS^ JsL>*^L jl v--^ U J^ 

jijkr s 



y 

(12). J 


jl 4 jLipl fi.\jj j£" c'b.js*^ <ujaii ^jJI iUL^JI 


j* 



'{ 1871 jil^il ^ 1288 flp aJUj Jl jlji^ yt-l ^ . (,1> (1860) 


-Uf ciUi JU-il cy^y Jy : 

If - *vy^' J^L-jVi <J i^Ljl 



S. 

( 13 ) 



I 





Jl lyu J.&j jJ-Jij 

i^JUJI *UjLj .jUaJLJl i^-xJ 4ja+*jjj aJ^AjU-Uj 



jj^ «wJW-Nl £* y»l {*ju jl N t jj^l J>-b jj_j Oli 


- 1\ 


A 





iwJLdj ^w?l U ^Jp JJJ L 4 'j^3 


« ,4 >-Uj 
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oii -W£ wJUl cS 1*1 : f j*uJoJ\ JL*^*-a gl^ijl 

aJjIp ^ ^UaL-Jl :>bjl 

ca~-L~JIj Sjbtiil 5^b) ^JaJl <J' .iUlj^P 0 ^>-La 4~Ooj' 

1^ tiiUVtST ti*b 4 -Jj£ $4P ^hU UJ* 

. (18 U 1270 JL* 4JUj Ji V: Jb, iS^afl Sy-tli 



^-yc dJOaUj coJit Lb <uou OUaLJi J^>“ cAfcUSj 

/ dJUJJ, jtJL^sll J l*UUJj c*UJi jljJ» 

.SjkljJlj S^La^JU ^OJ' *L*^' OW 


aJUp 45 >tij mAibj $>bl Jj^S" ^^k)' J'-^* O' 

^yuib 4-A 1299 J^U ^Ux5" -tfj .s lOab 

Ljjlj 4_upj olpJnb b Olpj-** O' h i «*» " O' 'Vj. • 0| ^h 0 i _.-fl>^ 4. ? «/s • 4 




jfr 4 « n — Lj ^ j- - 4 S ZA*l&y 6j ^| ^ C ^ ^ 1"* 1 J^jjJ^ 

ft 

jK* p£ J* .0*>U <?>- ^Jp V^JI 5^ii J* \jg? J^>\ 

« o j^ . p J iw.-JLJ^ 4-ftiS^ <^LiJl LLjaiJl 

C~>w^ Oj^' J oijAi ^1^;' dJJljjj .4*1^1 OyljTVl ji SjjS^l' OjbNl JU* ^Jp 




3*^11 3^1 

: LLaa)! oJla 


oU^A*JI ^UN 1 

. (20 )$Jb JLP bLiai 


j sa % J 1 *^T c^jli*^ <J>1 3-jyiil o^LlJI JjI— ^4 • 3 LjL^lJ 

Ol£U Jl ^J1 JiJi <Lj jtiyj cau*$ 1 obLiJifl oJjj y) 


J 

A^bJl (j>}lpJt!l} OljaJU^ lA.ss-.eW oLU-1 ill_ <w»l>- ' 



.olj^Jai^Jlj OjjjJl JjL~* Ji> I Ljl^a-3 

^jjC aJ 1 ^ 4 ^ clA yl>-jji j^y) cA>uiL^fl j Ji> I LjI 

jJliJl ^jUt OS' ^JJ! J^U Ji, t OjU, _ UL^t _ 4 i£-~" 

.aJJ> wy tojU^y 
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451 Jup i 4 







.«JL-.UU 



c-J bli i^A\ ^ ^ . wi JT ^ jyjta O' ^ J* 

a> jai ix ^jui cj 1% ^ .jasai ^ ^ J1 

(J^-l» j£-%Z~i\ Ai* l_JJaj} LjSj-J tt£jPjJI . aJ l^wvS^A C(_^«*^' 






<J 5 J a ~ X\ -k-kL' JiJ tJjuaJly 



I 


lo>^ A 4^-l*J. ijfcjL-J slP <w- j %XZj^ ,4jP^mmJ 4jL jJ^ jl^ j 


J 


3 


jj\j ^jA |i tA>JL aL 1 oJtA <1)1 «tUj / 2 ^twJls^/l ^jlpJb SjaJ^* 

v«J^^Ai^ <—*<0 l> <l)Lpf%* Oii ^l/ s ^ ^1 


Oj^' tviJiaS" 



li^\il-l <1)1 jJLij .AjLJI jta 


^ : oUaLJt J^* jybUil J,[ L w J k > jB" ^jji 

4-rf/^' jJ;_J A ^'jri jr^i c<l)l*J-^ ^y> f-j^^ -4^ 

■ 

*W^ Jj>* ^ji^Uiax- °j)^i f-» “" 4 * i ^ 

• i^S^hJih Juj w ^y t aJJI J^P 4**S'jj jfi^)l\^ ^Up J^ 3 ^ *~*^’j*l 




OB' Jlj L-i 1>U elfVI IJU Jij .^J>JI SJjUW jww! i (29) ^ 

Jl u^>il oyoj c 1905 J 5^ cJbJI f*jip ^liVl >^l ijky. ‘^> 

l—Jy C-)jl>- (^fll i«jpjll «Ol>-'>U9Vl» (J jJ*v ^03* ^3* *\i** 
, (30) 1905 l^M <3 Xj\^ ^ }j 0L- SjLL- cJLii viJU-U **-=»} • ** lp 
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^Sy y\ X^> 4 JJ 1 J-P i(Jy>-\ ip- ^ Ulilj Lj/ Jsy 

jlp -ic-L-J ^js- oi ^ <dJl jlp OlSj . (33) iLJ' j* 

C-Lii-' a-c^J' jj>\ ja OK” If .^' (i olJ J i_5jL" 

. (34) ^i giit 



^jwu <J,I 1907 <u** ^UaJLJI <uOsy 

.J-aIaiII tj 4 Jj?1^SjCjJI y ^ji! 0 J>3 (J l*jOy Ji>v& L^J -0>^ 

4jb[) wl^P (J ^ fjpjdl i^lJl ^7* y 

<i JU!b} 4^-1 oi ^UJl v^yi Jt>u^l jl : Jy 5 l ^ _ Oil _ y\Jr' 

/ 36) l^ «Ju-liU $.JS»j co-^AJ C^Lail «wJl^» J i*yi AjjJ-l a3 
4 —(J ^J,jj jS ^y?L4*l 01 y< 0 p lij lj> p g g i -iSj 

4jwj frlOaJI 

.(1907 .- .--o ) U-ij -l JU£- 


J*^*>VJ ^Ui' jl~j> ^ijol t^p-l JjP J Jb-AsU jUaLJ' U»LPj 






LiU Jj aJIjp 1^ <jv ^iiLI *1)1 ^ju^ 

olj*- 5JL-; diii .oL^ ^L1 u^-l wU*^ ^>1 j6~ ^jJI c<Jls!xll j^si 
J ^Jl OU^>JI ^ 4: f^la . j j cA^JiLL ^jt\ l^,i tOUaJL«Jl 

$.l>- Lfj . 4jf,l j, J^S^lJ OliaJLJ ^^4 JJa» 4jljpl {jf'** t4 *--oUM 4-.^ftJ 

Oli L*J . .. ,£^ja\ ^jA 5^va> LiU» \ 4 J *}y cjljaJLJ^ 

. (39) «oSUi jli 3 juJ-I diutc Nj cJ^.J.1 





JjIJ u* Ws ^b WW**1? < w?l>“^ wJls^h 

. AiLiil J ^ ly^p 

-U^ Os** 4 <w^U Jjl Oy J|^JI j^Ly 

^>ii JUj£ J^UsmNI JL$* c3 v^Jli ^jj 4(1860 — 185!) ,_ .^ 1 

? (42) (1908 _ 1883) 






^^P jjJL* twOUll j^3 

ji&Ji 4^ Ji ^L or if .iL*M jUa^l Jl 4 ^ c^UU ^ 

c J*i .OjiM oJ^jc ^1 ^La* i>«L^c -** j,/^ 

l*JUl* Jp ^1 4^UJI jloiJ OjjUt J&\ 11 _ Y_ J& 1 

Jy OS' .J*i. tyJO >J» ^ d 907 -b}^. jj ^ 

J Jlbi.JLl JtfLy ^ grJUl c^>Jl JUrf jrU-l sJUl j, *W iS^ J* >* 

: < 48 V t W 1 


4X ^ P aL*V ^4 or 44jl>tw< 4 JJI d)Jj U g.L/3*;)' jl^Sl ^p lSj*“ 




(l-iT) iJs, yjjJI x,jy J> >_JUaJ> . 

I -Ai-* e-'j (if- 



Jjl'i 





<S9 


<d^U* J, aUU- J >J 1 a) i! ‘ 0 >l 


.«V^ aJp 


„ & 


jl 


J* 


J LU- j^aJI '-X* aSj cijjyU ljL>-l iwJLSl OKj 

yf-o c£-Xll ~XO? OUylb <UUJl AJjiil iUM -^4 <U3*« 

Jl Ojl^ Jiy tOjlIj Sp>-iJlj £v>LJL Jp 


(49) 


aLkP 



U 


Ja**j 4 AjLjw? iij3 JtjC jK’" c^-jytll OlUJu*» s_JLi Oli 4 4^5^ vlJJi ^*P)J 
w^iil jjp Jp ^jUi» 4)ji Jlj)*x! u&j*^ ^jA 


. 4J)\*jClJS 1 c-^Uui J «, ja.7 *ljU*>l C-J&*" ^iJJJlS} 



O' O 4 


UjLaSI dWjl jv oL-ildt Ji^w 01 Uli Jp 0IS3 

4J Jk> — c-JUjI J Jn^s 0 &*" L* I-Xaj _0XJ9 ljjL*jl L* bl 

•£**4^ d ^^si ^ Jj-5j J 


iUI jb l^s*J ^!1 4 ^ 14^1 jlj^bll j* jl Jl 4 -J 01 b 


j J M . 


a£ tW 



OyjJl J*>U- c-jyJJ Ai^p c^iJl 4^^%^' b cA^ia; 


,^a> 




Ji (, 4J,.,awS]1 J .sa,:a\\ ajL*J-K*" j 4 . J ..- V V \ ol)Ls*Vl i3L-> * LlJaii' .^j>l 

jjiyyi j^jL 

4A>w r?H 2jl—Ji* 4ju^ L* LLjajJl 

_ 1792 vyJA* <^1 OW ^ -U* iU-Sll >1 ^ iJ ja )i 

.1980 ijl— jV' w»UVl LIST iUU- oL^ tl927 

JblwNl ^l, C^llt O^Jl J** Ipi-U bUaijl v*'j 4jUl ;b i>V ; 

.1984 «^UI jb» <bf j\xJ[ Jl j'jJI jy&l ju^j 

.360 — 359 fj* <1 caJj-^oJIj ^*Jl <jlju} ^ oU^'l xp 

— J, Caille, Ambassadeurs, envoy£s partieuliers et repr£sen tarns officieu x de la 
FRANCE au MAROC, Hesp&is, 1951, trim. 3-4, p. 355. 

♦ 19 ij* t7 £ 11975 cO^aJ ^jIj oj^b __ 

.21 ^jp tl «>a;Lj 31 jb ibf i4p*j$£l 3-Lju-JI <bLJl jb jj^Jl x. 


.190 


189 ^jP i2 «^a)I fikfA <.jy*OXA 


Ia. 


p^4-l C*5dJJ £ C jj^AL* 


vujjl 



4 jj^O <, 

.489 ^ tj£fi 


iUI ,b« ^ 
■ - -/ »/ • 



\ . 


CHARLES Jagerschmidt, op. cit., pp. 50 - 52. 

J. L. Miege, Le MAROC et L’EUROPE, T. 2. p. 278 - 280. 


.20 ^jp 16 £ iJ^aJ jU 4^b 

i 

.311 'Jp c2 £ cO^laJ £jlj 



ij aJUj X*jj t «*J» '-^Lw* 


1300 


jj yu ^ 


.4* ^ 1 1 303 


309 ^y 9 i2 £ ^ iji-ui ^ 


.205 ^ t2 £ cjljlaJ 





( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


J. Caille, Charles Jagerschmidt...., p. 49. ( 4 ) 


(5) 


J. Caille, Cjarles Jagerschmidt, op. cit. p. 49. ( 6 ) 


Jj- vjj^ j* VJ' ^ w,>Ji ^l*jJi £>m ^ />i j^i ju. 

.54 — 53 ^p 

— J. Caille. Une mission de Leon Roches 4 RABAT, 1845, Alger, p. 16. (7) 

.307 tl ^7 4 196 1 piaJ jj ja) 1 pOlJLp -Utf- ( 8 ) 

— Charles Jagerschmidt, op. cit. p. 50. 

— ROUARD de Card, Les relations de L’Espagne et du Maroc pendant le 18eme et le 
19eme Siecies, PARIS, 1905, p. 71. 


(9) 


J. Caille, Charles Jagerschmidt, op. cit., pp. 50-51. (10) 


(11) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 


(14) 


.430 — 405 j* i2 jr lOljjj Ji J .oljUJ-' iit— ^ UJ JA S> -Ay ( 1 5) 


(16) 


67 



• J yt J jJU^ UJ jUaJL-J' j* yJ^j- <~**y bUiS" Ojtf 

—* GERMAIN AY ACHE, Etudes d’histoire marocaine, 1979, p. 192. 


J .1885 22 jiljll 1302 JliW ^ 6 -u* Jl j-^t g?V i)U, (17) 


•56 ^ 52 j* *j~±\ g-4* vJ *btf» 




<J^»- A^bJb ^Js^-UJt 

.46 — 31 j** .11 tJ»yi 


.Lijl 


\ 


l 2j\ «uL*jL\ 

c/ji, ur 








<^-^ 1 J-^ 


45 x 40 



(** 



!-l J JL4I 



\ 



So* 



J oi 

4 _Uli 


0^»J aJj 4 JJI 



4—Jil Jj-y J—*J 


v*i 



If dJb 




^ X)*fl * 3^laJ\ Ja**j Jj 


u=nr 


f * t 

UJLisi A>d* *b»N ^Nt j-Utfj J4;^5all S/s-l 


—i) 


i) 

300 

J 9 

150 

>5 

200 

> y 

200 

9 » 

150 

9 9 

200 

y y 

200 


150 

9 9 

75 

yy 

IS 

9 9 

600 




E 


iu 


«JL 


r 



3^ 






j> j^Ult JuA A-JiiJt 

jl^ Jit ^JaJt Jo^i 


(8)v 


Jo*!l 


\jjt> jt-SJU *bap)fl 

^ pJl 



,N 




^ygjajl jJ ^ c^-JjjaJt -U^l Ot Ja>* , >U.t« 

j-bip! 6 ja o&Jb ^fcw^t JoLJl j*b*^t 


Jakuit i*L»-t j> j£fj i J^y. 
y£. ^ UJ' 


aJ-Ui: 


^JJ~ Ol£il , Ip 


(18) 


68 ‘1 £ ‘.jy- 3 ^ ‘'^i-UaJI X*-* j, 

. jl^Li i»UJl i;l^Uj i^yi^\ a_-LyLjJl jjiyi ^.\j Juil Ijj, j (19) 


V JViil J-- Jp uUyi. i*U)l iJlj-M, 2721 -T <.2120 S ^ t iUl ; b ^bT >;l ( 20) 


( 21 ) 


( 22 ) 


»—^ybj .2695 ^J.- L - tN jt5j 20 4^4 4 l'iIjUti a^\jjl L^/l (23) 


(24) 


ur^'-U- 

: yjj£j Jjjjt Osj-iJ' S^i'yy Pouzet cS)y> «r-“ i_r^' J®“ ‘1901 jjyi J (25) 

*ui XP ^ilS" ‘-5b. (26) 


.24 ^ ‘1986 ‘UJI V>' JP OUry jjJPOi* 


(U' T^iij A^J (Ajt^l.1 (^1*4 ^ J^jj 4—^lyJb jLfajMb *-il5^ IT* 
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OljL^/l *Uj Jp via* 

I Jtdj 4 jLJI j»lJ>* ^b-Jl»i <Jbi* O^Jbj (27) 

t4j^a)U j«J' 4« > «>M-Sci' £*4-' 'S_r^' 4»j Oi—^3-Al? uT*^' £*> ^Lj» 

.308 ^ <1 

cv. ^ ^y y ; ^~y' y^-' ; ^y.; ci^Lw^uj ^ (28) 

jjjj tAjjpjJ' AJU*l4-l t^i y »j j ' O j4$\ 4j^Jj i3 Sr^y^f Jp-U^ A*«IaL 4j}i)i»ll 

.1988 0>„ .248 — 231 ^ cJliJl >y\&\ <<051 -up ^ -u* gr.u- U-Uv 

yr - ^\ i^*^*** aIJI IJL& ^L^LpI j ^4 ^29) 

lii, ^LJl, JyUK jliuJd <ibx OS' gjjJI ^y' yU-t -up t jb£Jl ^1 _up ^ j^i 

4 .;,^^* os' o\) i ji^yy «iy^ 'a* <uk*j -Ujj os' a*^ s-jUi oi .oiyyi 

. jd4-' t y>' lPy aJjP 0bj»yb A2>-j3hu-ij 

AU- ^yilf OU'jUVl OLp^ i^jaibl tJ^P lJ--^UlH ^y* Jjji (30) 

<LbT ^-u> cl983 i_/-^ £-*bdl 0 _yi (J £u»~i} ^/u^i\ ijdi J c~*»ai a-Oj * 5 <.1905 

.292 — 259 ^ tl986 a>bjb ^UiVl ^bVl 

.363 <je> t5 ^ u->U^ tOLu} y : t£)b)' f!A-J -up j* (31) 

.77 _ 68 ‘Vy JJb-y -up_ 

.136 /29 0»>J cl904 jyy 9 jijy 1322 0L~j 1 -> <*,> aJUJI (32) 

.75 ^ 4©0U-1 ^y JUP 0jl3 

-Ua«* ^ aUI -UP aSLiii) 4jy jbbS^ JiJLiy»» ’ ( j-jJall Ja jy Jjail' -Uat (33) 

3 .^—J 43f.yi» U*y*lj 5 jLJ\ ^Iju ojji-\ U^jUpI (ti^^— J^.y. 31 

.138 129 oiy .1905 8 /l323 ^ 

44Ja^ OU*j 3^ 0»' 4^ £>-b 4l)\ -UP JUp\ Jp yyi Jjjl (34) 

.32 ~ 21 ^ >u - .f <5-^y ^y~' 

Lc-bP ^L-U ULcr)) :. 1907 19 /1325 J(y 13 -> <Sy^ Ji^' m* J (35) 

cA--j_y^ A^>»,3af «Uk^ lc-up lju «u^ wJUaJ^ 

O^Uj «Iaj y«l yL^ ^ jy*^^ 4jlpb alulSj idsLj) ajLJI Ol^aJ ^»U) <u)\ IuaJ'j 

.71 /.21 

y*^ J UJ-*yy^ jjUj d 906 AU- ^>.U iJ i>«jiaj bjSwP 3ji y ^ ^Jp y>“ -b* (36) 
e^ilt J^yi ^ j^LJl ^bl t/JJl ^yb oai» ^-u Jp Jaiu tf .ibalb ^yjy' 

.1907 CJLP 7 J U^b>-V As-w^i Uj-U Jjyj fUJi jl-JtU jyJif' Alai yl 

-LajP ^U-l 5li^ JUu c 1908 <J ^UOJ AAjLp -Ua-- ^ (37) 

Jp osi iJ .U-U.J U;U p&\ Ula jis" jlkLJl J! A^*J L~Jy }I i»L.yi Uj f-ip 

^i>yi 4iiy* jA jilb JT aU) OlkLJl -UP j%I*> AiVj cob^j AJ-UrfflJ IJ=?*y 

.LJ5" AjliJb^li ^y.1 *up f.^ ^\ f U>-[ ^a*; ^\Jr\ oUal-J' -(^j^ {] J^^dJ 

.1908 ^ 11 yy 1326 JUx., 15 ^j> OUxLJi ^bT 

.31 ^ .^.r- -f t— ObJx*J '•fif-*' 4 •y^ 1 



.1908 10 J! & j* (3 8) 

— Affaires Etrangeres, PARIS, MAROC, Nouvelle Scrie, T. 195, p. 131. 

: 4 1908 y.yS^ 24 -j <a~a; jj>JS J Ule ^U. j ; l5 

■ 

— Documents Diplomatiques Francais, Affaires du MAROC, 1908, pp. 8-9. 

.1909 yj 14 1327 ^ 23 cJL^. ^ aLM V Ja*U.i x* ^ ( 39) 

w -iP' 11 9 1 0 jb Sj>Ip 1 Jl a*-^! Liyl S^iJ OjLiJ (40) 

«»JdSj} t^L>«i l 

Bulliin de L’Afrique Fran^aise, 1910, p. 296. 

11924 jy^y 28 1343 1 4^ OlSL- Jl ,^y ^ J%\ ( 4i } 

.A»«ib Ab-U -U-b- a>LJ' »Uai Js»ULJ «ui Jipl ^jji 

.324 tl caIj**)!} j«Jl iJl-ij) jlp 

t 4 Jj> aj'V 4A-<?liP aR>- oli ti^spl Jtai <. ^yp\4^\ JUj£ Ul (4.2) 

lj ^%P 5i—v* *)bdP *jy*i JXiT ^ 4 wjU5^ a L »*J> jJJJuj ^y jy lljj 

.a—%aJ -Up <S^y *^4^ J 4ya3' 

.Utjjo h-_—>LJJ £y>y aJU, Jp OUaJL-Ji Jb ^ (43) 

frUa-J' jijJi ibU) 4 1910 _ 1894 vyill* J*xll .^xjjU 0,15 

.91 — 89 ^ cl991 ±> (A^LiJl 

a 

Rivet, Lyauty et l’institution du Protectoral... 1989, p. 84. jjli (44) 

0* iA>waj A-isi^fi OlaJl JjUaJl -Ul» : Jlii 4i®ywaJ 1 »JLa Jp jjvOL.Lj w»Up' Jup jJp (45) 
J\ tj *Jj JbxJ ilf** SJ-Ux aJJ .i^ y i 4p*“ ^ Jr* k - ) ' 

P 

, dlbtl 3 » Lo- T a* K*j jkA 4jLlH j\^ 

.220 i 4^ f** { 

. JjPJull ObiJU fUl 0^1 Ijai £lw?1 

Resie LECLERC, Afrique Fran^aise, 1010, 95 - 105. (47) 

cite Par Rivet, op. cit., p. 85. 

.1907 yy£\ 4 1325 OUui 26 d^y OUaLJ Ji ^>1* -u^ ^ (48) 

.278 - 277 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

aJl^I Js>Uv 9 4A^r i y c--lbi^ U»^lJ (^"1/ £ y* 0 ^ cf (49) 

.2721 -T j 2720 -T ^ i-Uii aJI^U ^UT J 

.1905 Ai- ^>11, ^J>5I oU*Ui OUpSh ^ i^xbU J^p (50) 

^ o/ll j c ^» J 

.268 ^ .1983 ajLwVi ^JU!^ *—'b^ 1 

y i^ydy y^euOA A*i ^ __r-biJ A*^ljX'' dj^ bj tUL^jJ (51) 

cjvA'yLJ' O-A- vjuyul' 4 4y^y y^aA 4^j')LJ' J-a— jr aU' -Up yj 

.1991 iAj^^jAj AjU>- Um aLU -Up < _ / p JjV' 


y%j& aJU- t bp JlJ Aii'jil «Jjb wJ6" (46) 
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J»yi _ US' 
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tr^' 


71.157 

80.696 

84.610 

22.130 


8905 


175.225 


242.595 


202.952 




5.610 

7.189 

6.521 

3.922 


2.566 


28.466 


39.349 


61.930 




03 


6.339 


146.759 


203.246 


141.022 



U9 


65.547 186.332 


18.208 218.556 


349.270 

102.268 

439.566 


697.478 


790.612 


15.492 




yj 


53.150 133.182 


73.507 509.779 248.409 261.370 
78.089 298.325 103.942 194.383 


31.548 187.008 

39.949 309.329 


86.776 


41.239 398.327 


49.232 648.246 


69.677 720.935 




1930 

1935 

1936 
1940 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1954 

1955 



19 JUll t hyjip jr-* 


cJLfe 19 Jj 










(I) 


iXVIII^jji 



l^jta yjJJI U^ij^ ^y^} O^iaJ ^J^l yu 3^’**' kL^-l 
j!>U A#>iL» OjU^-I aij . <2) J-£-lH jy.t j^. v_jy.il 


. jljJaj £• IfrP^y* <J 


J’ 4 !^ 1 br 4 y 4 XIX O^iJl 


aJ oK" \j£ ^iJU^iJI oUaJJ jA*.S' jU>-l <J JjNl J^UJU 

ojdl <J op~~J6 Jj£ jU^Nl U^b oS" lilj pbuU aS^>- ,Ja^Jb 
Oj^u<JJ ^Ul y£j?^ oU 4<uwsbJI yp ol^LuJl ^bu| ^p Oj^l \j^y~5 tb )j\ y* 
k ■»*■■.JaJI (aJ^UlJVI y* 0y yP CJW O'jJaJ iuJlU y« 

.jU^bfi IAa yP OLrfjP L*J 


<aJ^ 0k/*' a 4 </** 02^ J* k3' 3^ — 

Jp 0l>- y 4 S-r </*' 0^ yV* JM' Q ^ ?fj ‘kr Ja^A* 

tbii^b) <J^*"*"*3* pyj^* fcJ3 Lc - !^- jbu*l 3^^ y*«P (3^ c Ji-^' 
J>cy .OyflJI y* (Jlsll vJuaJI yLJ' |*^>- -^l? £* b^ys<2>- (Siw» 
^Jp 4*"^}} (^3JI yjlyjl $Lu* £« AjjUib ^ya>Nb jLlaVl \jj* 

*cT^ S—^ 4 
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>— *jC- frU-U jUil jl (aJLJ.1 Cr* 

[<~>w, j^Jl] fr L^U JjSli 8I>JI jSLi ^ yt oa .UipJU l>L- 

• 1910 J 1905 Ju LJ 



1911 ^ Quathronet E. Uyj Jl i^JI jjuJI IJu» J, t <o « 4 >- ;;U.. 

P| ^ ^ 

^L-ai (3^^ cT^ t Gauthrouet ^ Xa} . ^,UJLl Ula ju*j - r , r> l 
l fj** 2 *' £ W* tv r0*^* ijliJl iS^JuU jjX*} ijr^jr*. *Lj 

4)o+m\ji ^j*\i c5 


. Aj Jj JL^-I 



«h*Js A_*d aJjJI ASfgJI)) ^1 cJ- aS^' -Uf' 1920 J> 

^ jjTSII v,...^JI Jp Lg> C.U*- Wi gill If- -c-au-l c~^ 

t 

AS^iJl C~pUal~*l aJI^II <L«JI (Jj .(Jl^iil <U<as<asll A-^aJ-l ^ ja; ^^l 

&Lw* jZif> «aI l , " ^ 4^.* ^ diAl A ~>V '■ 1*3 £ Ijw* JlffJLb*! Ij &Lj ^LjIaI ^P - /a^- Jl 

fL >1 ^ 1925 ^ V| JUiSfl W (ij .(1921 aJjj 2 ^ «^J fl 

.<* 134 ^ juJ f c * 933 ^ ^ JjSfl >iJl ^1 c f >360 ^ 
ii- ^ 1947 iu- VI ^Lll f lil JUit XX (ij [^ .(• 8 - 5 

1954 


.OJjU^I 4^xJl (2 



C- 


jtr jjli 


a- 


u 



ji 


1911 


Ji 


i>*Js AjOjJlJ-I aSwJI 


II 


^>11 giWl _ a~J>II aJU-VI c-Jpl ^11 5-^jdl JJL-g 

If^li^ i j^*i.l AjJUJaLI a^^JI Jjlj Ojl JaiLI IAA Aj^Ij^I ftllapl; I-1 ^*j 

L^i Jt Ox ( 19 12 jjy 27 ) wb)-l4 SOaUX 
fr Uapl Jp ji;\ 


4^wd? 4 j»JjaSs-^J^ 
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Mission Sientifique au Maroc, Villes et Tribus, Du Maroc, vol VII, 1921, pp . 261 - 262. 


rJ W* i 1727 ii- W 1 J* Jj-M' jyi-J 


J)» jl Ji-I Ol£i Jl Jjj^i LiU' C~J 


5jjk OliLb** 


2 £■ jl^la; £jl" 


Lai*)! Aiiiyi Jp ^ is^Jai 


.U-Uj Uj 236 


Gauthronet E : Tanger, son port, ses voles : de penetration. G. Grassin. Augers 1911. 
pp. 29-31. 


( 1 ) 

(2) 


( 3 ) 


Ministere de la guerre «Note de Renseignement Confodentielie» 10 Aotit 1923 - Archives 
de Vincennes, sonir 34, 140. 

Bureau de la Statistique de Casablance: «Statistique du Mouvement Maritime et 
Commercial du Maroc», Direction generate de I’Agriculture, du Commerce et de la 
colonisation, 1925. 


( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 
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J$£> Ojill JA (Jlill ^A.A'\\ J 

j> aJb^ 

±>IJ\ _ IjjLM LU!1 2L-jjdi 


L> 


Ip 


c 



OjA.^ ^y» ^liS^ J^A>- JUX 4>xji^ <SJU C-JK** 


i^jUi iblSj 


L~U o jji> lilJ .^f^ 4 Oj ji 


W .<U* l*lfc <u!p ^.»,la«» J$Ul \j»\ 

4JJJ-ls ^jjUL* £^ay* c ^ ^s T .-o Jy>- ^cJlit- (3 £utl$ «4-J 


!i 


oil 


Ij CjS” A^bVl 2u>.bJl ,*jlJ^ kaj\Ja 


i 


^ J*^ 5 ^ ^ otiaL " cr 21 

^Ip!}.} S^S/K" Sjjlsil JjLaII ^Jp c^bVl Jjj-d 

Aju^lidl 4 jiJsll 11 01^-^ (Reade) ^UsayjJ^ c_*dbJ^ 

i 200.000 j,\jA cl 856 jsjJlI J c4**Js Ub OllaJLJ 

ttiM J*UJ Jp ^ 

*Jl 


k>y jr£*jj Oli^J' 



J 








u JyJ^ 



Ji ijj}\j 



') 


j-ij IT" £*dlj ^JaiJ|j jjb/lj Jyy!l jJ^ ^ryj*>b Jy>- Lp-b** 

J-bd p-p^j w\ju <u^l>- <LiL^sl .Jp-ljt* ^p 4-J^U.' 4^y 


(2) ; 



« 

J 


^jA 8500 ^P {j£jz£ c jdUP ^%-bJI Oji 


-Up co-d' CjKj 



SjjWJ 


dr* 


6000 


pir*} »4ir^ J^r 4 a^Ua—J <Jp J^-jy* ^ 


U bl 


» • 


ij 




j* 


' O' 4 300 3 


c^,'l ^Ui' .v 2200 J 


O' 
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: 1 870j 1852 Jy U OViUl _ I 

£U*0yA 0■_ dJLP ^^’* l _/* W~>r 

U J*i tgtJli-l ^jA ij Jf^\ i^A-L <U* yAy jl jyLjJ 




. (4) u M jrui 1;^ or ^ ji c*ou» ji/uii jLiJj 

.\Jl^> jv UoJip *\y 

4<L*^l)i vL » *: >» JolTil L^P^I ^)Tj <Ul]aAil «4> 





LI 4ja^*}\jj cT^" vj^O * ^ ^ 

Ji cJlT *>tJ* ^-yc 4-taLJl aS^U j\ ij\ .^SjJI iLLJI 

V ol Vl .JLaJslzJI yc>* 1B56 oJ^Lc* Jy>o J-i 4j-XpLuaJ aJ^Lj Ai^ydail 
*/3>^ A*ttk*d Sjl^jJ wL-jfc^"* a>*jJ? <S"J* 01 ^c«u 

<5«XP ^ w»L » . I^jIL^w j! \/4J' ^'' ‘■^ «-X^ 5<*—t3 

oloLaJl i^ULI o^LI i*J j£l . 1856j 1852 u a>^> IjdJwl ^ 

Jjil J^uJi ^JUI boj ^1 flijVl 04 ^J if ^ ^ Cjtf ob^ 

Ji 5 jiy*/al\ jA OjS~ 3 aIp | ^fO-S\J IjC^ ,1857 aj^ 3 5Jy*- 




'df+A Jaii \Sy> 72 \jj> 



J .£ 183 170 CJ.L, «*J» ObjW 



, (6 l£836 824 OljjU* OjjUl oljjU* 


z^cl>- 






UJa-*l jUJ 1 1859 ja *IJUjl vyti.^ LJL—i oy®; 

i-l JjjJl v^' uy ^W*^' oV^LU <j ^5" 
c^oj' ^ ^js»jJu iyii <0 oLL^jji ^*5* o^* t^ ^ y 

^_£.X* ^i>-j .1862 3j*A>- (J.I iJ U-j Ji <u,io;,L' ^Jp 

l^U) J S J 



</' 

.A^- dpi^J' 

d*> ‘Oy * 7 

t4 j>xJlUj JU)JUj 



ft- 

iyi ^15" cLjUa^J 4 r ^JL l^Jj^- C-J^ 

'■*-»>' > rm 



W" 




3 JuJlO 



lil 


£-1=11 j>'i 

^-3 4-jL-h^^ 4-jUaj^i^ ^rv li^Uj 

JA JT J SJU^' S^uy*Jl tfU ^l 

i 4ala;* J cUL^Ij uy fU5 0j3 5J^L>tJJ 

JL 


L^-Ui 


tr 


£y**y WW*4j 0# ^ 

cJ UL^I £*Ua^ <3*^ vJ C->^[} .1859 i^,* ^A tJ ^JL>- 

*L>-J 0}^ 5JjL>JlJ l^JLftJ .JSsj ^j’Usj^J^ 4^UjLjJI £+Sj> iuI 3 $4>*jJa 

U i-V^' Ji JUfi^J' v-jULl (Molmesbury) yj J>; ^LU 1$*^ 5JL-, J 


5-iL-^l jJu7 OUjJLfcC 4^ii' 4J^A>- C.J L/fiy [...]» I 

Jjia^l Vl>- *La!I 35-01' ^ y*ly wJU?' . 4>da ^Jp 

t3j^i 4jL-^V^ OljjaJI Jjjj 0j^> 44^t-Jsy i3;^ ci’^ Uii ^ 




(7) 


«[...] ^ 


rll 


c3 J>^ (Ji 4 >jLs4? i£jj l 

o| ^..*]» ^ (j»y^ 4 «jjL-^|i a^j-^LsI—\ Sj^jj 4^ 

ajLUjjJI aJI ^Ikij O' ^ 

aaj£Jl-\ I^lSsX aip jJ^j jl Cj*2 "^~ 





li A ^d a i JjjJ sJji^ y o' ijL-JV' 

• (8) «[...] ^1 J>ill ^->> ^ Ir-Jli- 




Jl ^1 


4<jyJVl 4>jSv-^-' ^P A-jljajjJl oAa O^' 



24 4jj—J ^1 4>tja> (^Lft 0 j^- L^UflJ 


U» UJo 



01*4^ < 4 ^ ^ j'jjai j 

. m l Ipi ^JjJu JJii*J LjU*C- jK^ 4 VjLLi 3jjjX-l Ois***® JdJ 

tj\ C-jJ L*J . l 5;LU A>*jJs> <Jv <UjL>«iSl Oli % >UJi Ajj 1 ^r. J 

juip aw'LJ^ ux c~*i) 

^ £ 

JA aJU fl^JI A^UjLaJl cl859 ^j, ^J: J 

a>*jA? ijv Aj^L>fci!\ aS^sU Jp ^-A*-* _y^ ^ Oj^o j»L5 AiyU>jL! 

* « 

fdus^jVl aJ'^ 1 (J,y^ u^ja-^l UlaJ UUs2JjJ wbJ^»- . JSjUs 

JLjyi a^UU ajNL^-I ^ J (Buchanan) ^ ^ f .Irbjktj 
jlw*J a 1>^ (J jJjJi 5 jl>- ^ jJ Jp (Collantes) 

I Jj U> J| aji* ilL^y J j^W-jj *A^^d aI>-^« i3 a adadb o'Db ^-Lvo^ 

U» jjbf' J>-LJ1 Jp y A>tiU J aJLJVi Jjjj oj^ [...]» 

J>-.J»J V ji CA^UflJ^J^ A^Ssjd-i yjj ^jA iJ> Jpl *+A Jp A-^23 

aSCUJ AJ^>b>- AAj^O- i£y5 Aj^^l)l £.1^>-1 ^1 

. (10) «[...] ujluLj s^jyi&i 
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vJjUs l _iJ\ ^yt Jo)\ i_? Wf** OKj 



S-’^' jja-rfsl ^ •■ i ^' O'* :> “ U '.5 




A*i>j' 


ir. 





viX'i 


• Jl 




JjL*£> 4iL$.S C^UjJL*^* ^Jp Jj*»dJ“l Ajl^- 4 } buitijl ^ ,^jUL1j 



uy o 


UU!1 



UUaj 





^y* oYsLlb 


v^JlUi a>UwJ J> Cj*J-Jl <j U>- cUL-l^ Jl l^L^j ^oi; J,1 

W s?>i*' gs*- 1 ^ ^^Ll' jW 1 bjj^ 0*^' Ob'Ua^' jW' 


(14). . 




9 " * 


ol 



A^UxJl aS^' oilxu-! c 1861 aJLJV! OytU Ajl^ Jjuj 

(j$ yz+++A ^P A>tjis> y* wO Lai** lj tJJ a i. l «,<g,j l^WUi>» 4 j^«J 

4 >»^ i 31 c(2 *jjj , ly -5 w\jPj 


!l 




1^1 aij .£ 190 063 Jl l^Uy £ 268.088 J| 1861 J ob ; lj 


^c*»j* cJa$b>-J .Ol^jljJl (jg^ "^i ' ^P ^J^l Ail^il ^iJjjj 

ai*J> U 1862 J cJJ5.U* 1 Jy*>- .Sjljll iu-Jl objiyi IgSjiJ ^Jp a>u1? 

Nl .SJLjO>JJ 246181 .S^^ais i_Jl £ 228 737 J,U. £ 354.173 

P 

.A>*jJ^ ^P Ujb i^yCJ CL*«U^ ygJ 1 yp*j* jl 


S^Jl! i~Jl £ 213 231 J,Oa £ 196.514 ^ U a>u1* 


r^Tl 


< 15 >I862 


Usy*Jl« 1-bly ^*yr ^ C^taLil 131 

Aj Oj*P c^JJl ^UaJl jU Ju- 

J^. y l _5* p_ J -cijWJ' lf'>« J jV L^y- ^ *yr) 5* ‘■^j'^b 

9 

AjliSl aU-^L 1 ol^ljJl* o^Uiil A-jpy *ij*** ^y* Jj$ c^l^Lll aaJs> 

.1880 Jl 1870 y gjuuil 
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J> 11 jin 7 





L*jC-JVl A^jJjjjU^yi 4^-Xi- <Ljj^ 


\ 


CjjjLfcA-1 4^JUl# 

jBj .oIjS^lj t^yaJ^ ti~Ji : 1^ ^v* C-Njiii ip^jf lyuipli 

ol _ *>L> — JLii c^jua)I \jjt> j IfipLj 

*IjuJI ^L*! Jp ^jij cJS" bUJ'l Li Ojiilj <!U>- JjLi jv 



J> cwJl^iH *lA l+jtij jL^Jtj ^?l Jl ^I^JU-L ^ CJK} col/Vj, 


oiytj Nl 4] u3y*J 


»j)l L^UJl aJsJL- 




oJjt> 


\Jaui?\j jjlS J-UA4 IjLSjl *jjt> <Jj£j 


«Ny* 


LJ 


*J* JjU JJJU 41* JJJI 1 *WjP 





ill 


<u!p ^** 2) j^W* <,,5^*^^" 4 jI ,3 (..i 

^-L$d 4»—-^jilL Wya 11' ^ 0} 


jJUfll 1 i;Uil jLipI ja 4-jg.iy ^JJi t4-M^L>- u3jy!i jJj 
^J^-JJ 1^7 £jAj 0 ^ OLUaII jLsplj 





J^vil LaLjUT 4^59 j^SlI!I jll?[ J 


: Agnail< Jl ^d' w>uJi' 
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IUI i 



J 4 


2000 Ujb-J A>*Jaj oU ij 


1855 iu-’cl 

6 





£ 

Uzjt 3 JLP OU ^ 11 8 1 8 


jLw? yP AjjSj^U aJslLJI 







jJLJl 




J OljjJl fri 3 bji cjIT y 



,J jl£jl A^lpl ^jlS^ ,J i 4 j_l 3 a !5 


A^p\^>- 4 jJ>L s^ 3 ^ 


!>* *v Uv 


N 1 O^jJl 


.(...^■1 jyil ^Jp JaJwaJl y'lyjl ciJLaii^ 


• £ 

: J-^aill o jj» ybUx» ^a\ 


Vf • * 

Aj j-aj^ 4 p* 1 Sj\ ^p IfS' 

40UjL*v» j *-£*> Jy>.jJl LjL>-1 dyk\ j\z*hj J^jPljail S^L- 


\ 



. A^U 



Ji J~*y 


Jj* 

J 


l^jaJ caJI^v*^! A^fLi a^L*j1o OlV)l ^Li j y.~.l 


iJl aJLlLJI yP jUaLjl Ijlpj y» ^JP £^LwVj 4 4JJjdL lp£ A*^ 4-JU- 

. 4 «aJ 1 ajL^jJ*-! **p 


: iuolU jij |1 J* J*li*JJ Jj£l 

-jUlli oKj 4A ? .,fgtflb JajjjJ (JJJL?*- ^00 y* A-v<l>“ ^p yyj 

r <aj» j y*^/l vl)L«k-JaJ 1 <^<Ap 


^1 



£ 


lyu 




1 > V* 

j>l r li IjJ 







1 L«Jljy O J-Lu 4,7 O ^ 4 .^JJJ 

* 

J* uisyj ^ 1 j* ^ )*& -***3 


- X 


l*X-x." 



Jjy £_}/UJ UIjU^! 



* 


aJL iijAl ajj ji.1 ULp JU? jjb 




L*v» iuliSl apI—J l 


•vA* jd^y lit Nl Ji 
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<di Cjy&y yJjjAjo \<Xb <JjiJ^z \jj& 

Oji^l U 4^* J-Uj 4. : ,Up {j5 ^j i/V^' ^ ^1> ‘-*- A r A>t_i AjJL) 

• W**J OB" jjj ^l^ipl (^1 ^P fj,\ Jsukj 

: 4*oil ^ii/t J}W J Oisoi^’ 3JjJ—« 

d*>W <J CJB" Jij — 

* 

Oj'ljj, *Xs^23 d^J As>x\^m)}\j ^jP ja/sIW $.L*Pj Oj4V>*-JUj 

i!l*i OB" Jjj 4,U1 ..Jl ^j^P dU-a-^Vl Jj cOL-*2ji)Ij 2j+s)S 

C^Ul ^P 4^>-N^ 4. U -J>I AS^\j^ 4jill£ CdjLxd X^aS ^P 
CJB" gOSIj c 1 889 4 ^, ijf .t iLi Ja^ iiu>- ^Jjl 3/1 Jlsll J~- Jp fX> 

. J^lajl -UJI jd£*}U 



<-3^Js> JbJUiJl jl5Cu-dyb j 1 B ^JjLaT C^U^all^ d*Xfc O-jB*" jjU 

O' cJy O' oii il> “>\i jwa;y> c-'op' j^^-i Ojy 'y'S' jjjJ' Jl£ — " 

^'1 JjL-jJI ^jJhi«_c ^lijUU OjO^o i^ol' olSL- 'jjiT 

. 4 jj\jaJ-\ f-ri}* -k^~' or* 






I 




0* 




IJLs> ^gii tJ^ljjjJL frf-JJCj iyliil OSj i^IaJI 



AL jX\ a~as 


,^\ } 


i 


>Jl 



■s.r 5,: 


•'* ft 

*■«% 'i* 


: 4*kdb jkl\ i*&i} ij*h\ 




IaLI aJUs^ A^ydl OlkLJl (j£wll jlb a^L»jLjJ1 JjlAI ^ IJ^ 

jL^>- 


^ J^ 1 vv 



**ifl Ja^it 4 4-Jjdb ^-Lju 

L^~vUj 4 1889 iu* o^Ja>- Oj^L- ^Jp iJlwNl SjLLJI Ju jJU 

jylT J^-JU *bia . btiJ Jjfz ^ viJJi *jt ’Nl 4 Jwlb <bLwNt Jl '•j* 

vitii Jp *bj cjSLill \jjt JA. 1889 ^Iji J Jjjfcl ^Jj ^JUNl ^iy!l ^ 

* i U <Jp ( j^j -bJ^- Oy\i o j*ty jy^\ jJUs>i 


l^A-t ^swu CM -Jp 4<bJiit JjpIa < JJJt 



j oyt 


i 


1-JL51 i^ult $.1^-1 (3 4—il^JaJb A^jJ> olj cAm^I>- ^S^IV 


jlLI 


2 


. p * 

jr jb** Cr^ <3 L-jl>* £^} 

Jj Jjjb <Jj t5Jy*lU <3 j J 

_U-bU (JLJVl <u> 

^Ul \>-fjLA Jl^l U JP 1^>- Jii> ^ ^4 (J*) 

. A^^bjJb Jilt AjLil 


IS it 1892 5 


<Jbi-l t*XA <3 Aj^L^ 5^]a>* IjtxJb 





' Syt 


Ji s 

JjiW jt Vj, 4 -lajba! l^LS SJLil -U J>- 

C% ^ <JU?I flOaOnb J* v-^' 

^ (*-V 

^4^1 j! ^4^1 Jai^ Oj^j Ot 9JJ* OLi ^ O^j 

^jA bwI j IpUaS ji Vl 4 A 0 ytit ilaLJJ CiJi 

•-l-pj ^ObJt J A :i P r iJt AjabvJt ^p Ol^-*bt 

ISj.1 


(3j OljlLJt 


^\j^\ ^ 
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j„ui _ ur 

*/ 


sjy. 


cJ 


'jS'Xy 4jCjp»j^- (JjLu ,Lp 


uy. \<iSy ci 



UU'i 


1862 


US 


L. 



J* r^' 

>ng ijjJ tj: 



IT . JjJj jylj Jjj-l* J _ 

c 

*•—*^J J- 


wU^ Je>~^U} 


1945 • 

y 

un- 




lALJ L Jl ^ 1 




j£>Jb j* 


^L^Lv ^JL!i jp 
J* v 

w fy^ Jl S-J? Jj 

Jtn'o 


9 


(3) 


-La> ^p 4J1 jtLilN 4 JApLm-w 4 ioyj.1 



Cr* 


5;!)^ ^ C/>L-l^i 


a^>-Ul 3y>-Ut ^ c,,,alla^ i£ 4 JL-JL*- ^ 


J,1 1^ ^ (4) Raphael Semmcs JJUl 


l\Js^ 
11 862 


£ 

jJb 4j^ Iaa 



4^+Aj 


* 

d*Aj*L^ <Lyjjl 4,^3) 


cn • 

4-Jai t 


Ulk. 


U 4 L 0 ' 


r~-> 


‘^ L £r -j-^' / 

jp 


O' 


4-v^Lw^ 


^-jU 0^1* 4jjJ->- IjLy 


JU* 


44-oyti^ 4j>j£i~\ .Jp L^Ia JL*1o 



jw^jLI olS^a! J^-l ^v* ^J^iL 

oL-jUJJ a>* v*Jli?j .«~ydl ^ 


tS\ 





. i5) i£jjX\ *J^ sll oltfJ 


J 5S3UJ.1 






ISC J 


i/ 4 ’ jy 


1865 


& 


jW 


y .(Cap Spariel) jULiNl jLl* Sjljlj tLjUib A^sli-I sJLaIkJl^ 


; Lf^l oU-Ui v^IfU Jl William Seward fLLy 




U-l j.Li 


-'Z 


(6) 15.000 «t IN, 


■ JLi 



Jl iJljJi' J VUlI 



* • 




I 


*dAJ> 



4jlS^» ^Jp J=>LU~l ^p j 



ojS^l 



iJUjl Jp (J UU Oijg ULw-ij L*Jj Jl L^L-jsJl fJjU Jp lSLy»l 

i^LJl)) JjU* 4 jjl><tlH iijiiAj Jp 1 -iSj C 4 >ds? jy~~^ 192 3 

ja^jJl j 4-iOC*l bLeJI c5jA>- Jpj «£ A - 41 1 

Jp SJUrVl yup cJlill J^iiJI jjal fOP Ji 4jjdl £. ciJLaaJl 

LJ^J I dj£" Ji*j jL ij «3^Ul» 



a-^»L*jLjJ 1 jjjjji 4 ^*j jJuiSl 4^oUJ <uLp1jl 11 Qjj.'Jl ^j 

j^ja,* j*OP (^) c 1912 So*Ui J^aJI s--*»■ * " ^-JyiN fU 3 l *JLJJ 




^Op ^-p^) oO& Jit* oSjj bfj 

j iS-o^al OLjai^ipl Jju 4^ilijVl ^Uiipl L«l j ^ajLjjJl 

J 5 (^JJI cl^iSw j aJl^L^u <LS\j^»I ol^^aJ L$-O.PJj3 4 ( 

JUpS’U fUfy Joseph Grew }}j £ ^Jujyr a^UU J ibajl ^JJT ^JU 
V 05 ISC^I jl Jlilj jjfl JlS jkuilji Laboulaye 

Jp j£y aJU^I Oi^l CJK3 . <15) l^U> o^pjj U »il fUaJ» W >;L~“ 

j 6) «5 J,jJI 44,lg,db OjL^JI \^y* jJI aJLA- o>- ^&*y> 

L$J-L*2» Jp j ^Laj£>- <UP> l^JjuA OSJj 

. (17 ) 3L-L^ jSj <i l^ui^l jl cUJli U 

* 

<JIy» ^j2y*a£-. 1925 Jj>JLa aJUjN UL^J L-Jy *-Sjj yj« 
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L*J jb JL> 5Jjb? 1945 4 jLp 3lj 

Ji-Ju SJjb^ 4>-J (3 Cj?S* <L~Aij . A>*J^b 4mm,h,9 ^y9 y^7^ \ 

aIi^II i-jyitll oUs^L-JI aS^Lim^ S^lJL py** 3 Oy^ 

^Jj ^JiJl ^Jub ( J.NA'..5il ^4 . 1865 oJ^>Ui aaH*£ 

l^* ^y 9 y°. v j]g.*-^'j Oj~w?l c4 jjhJ3' 

. ^ ^4j^b£ a 4 ^-/ * Ajt (3 A^^J yh AS^i A"^L***» 


djl^l aJjU^- AJ^ 3 ^ ^ 



J'jJ-' iS^J^ Jl f-*A» 4jl ^LL J*J 

IjP LI ^ 110j 107j 1D5 ^J1 Si5l£ J*>- Urbain Blanc 0*>b 

tlib A>«-d? mbjy aJL^p ^bu*b ^-LwJb 3^ ^ 3jt 







1940 



jL 9J+0& J?LiA-^ £* 4 *JtU j*-*-*»L A-jLiiLl 4 . fl)a : l ' 

Yusle Segura SjjSL- ^jj jf- 0*^1 _yl_j t (31) Oli^ i !l 

oU t (32) J a Jbail ol/jU^I ^1, U'>' iJ- 

'-*** >J>V OJ -6^“ y- J* V 

c « 

oL ■dujS^lxU <U^4j JJ aX>>1^ 5jL^ awL^I d^S-Xl d/ 4 

^liU-l JjJi! ^jwJiU LIp^Ua4j v3ji>- Olj ^ 3 HiSj^ 

UuJa-* Jjbb£ ^P) LjL,**! Ld LiUa^y iwJajsy* ^f 

. (34) jilt y JiUei Jp uuj oMjii; siJbU ^ isjiT W* 

tUI Paul Ciuerin jl^ 5^^J| ^Li-I JirfT aj ^ U Jyliil Ul* 

L)L Jli Ji,,..«>■ 4^->*ji)L <Wy*iL <uJj«aJ-^ JLyjj Jy>* A-dyl-P 4 

<i> . (35) J*^ Jlk,! J^f c£^i! 1 ^ ^ (i i>^k! Ulwi J^ 

l^Licu-l ^Jp ^Jp LjL-^I djuPi^* ^p j>j*J <j Sfl jUa^Jl ^ 

'Jjbj . (36 ) jjulL Johnson ^Jp- JUpVL ^UJl ^ ^ ^ If <.j\y& il# J?* 







ItsUp jj 3 j$\ SjLjtfl j-jz-i Weddell 

£Uail a,U*- Jp l*k£J p»\ L-J^i 

. <37) J^s>^L if fJiPj liLJl oLJUj\\ 

tljl—^f A-^*Jyi& ObfjUj c3\c^"^ A£4^^>- ^P <W-^; J£)Lj 

t/flulJ /^U j y* L^® lia\»J\ Ja>- Jbr' £-jl>- O^j jl 5 *iJL!i Jt IjlTU 

J I^-Jp \^fy* ^ L t*o j i 



!! 




Pierre Laval J&N ^ 
J vjL^l aL-} £* 


_U-I 


rcJLAj 


^ia^j c (38) 5iLJl 

1*31 aJLaJL! oLk-JjcJ' 

p* 


Nl 



P 


(39). 

Y 


s s 



=!v liLJi 



Oli^al oJUUj 



v£5 



l^iUI Lfj . ajjJuJU iJjjJl 


jljii oS")J 


kLjp i5jLi2x4 3 La t JliL <Jp* . LaLlpjj Ji oIXL,3.1 ^ 

^j, A^*-Js> ^4 ^jJlA-l L^^-P 'LLpjaU yjytfn ! Sjb^P 4 J 2 AJ l3jL>J-i 

2JLaj ,-b)JUj A>e^k 3 OkUtlvV' y* aLJL- jUI $.^ 


H , (40) 


JpbJl 




c jjk Ujj 



IjU* 


-j Ajuj 


1 



Lajl 


jUl L^j / ^oL^jLL* l^Ju S-b«Li 



sr 


sH f-f S^xA- jJUaJ JvLf ^IpJCuJ jP CA^Uj aJIU aJl^J Jtli olJ^ 


(43) 




3L-*^ jLH dJJi <—ji \£j y>\ jl La 3jLiV\ 


i^ULdJ i—il^pNl 


its} . (44) 


LJysJ Ljiljspl jp ^ aJUjJ' AiUdU 

, A* Lil li A J>*Jja\ Laixu 1924 4*U* A j yAi 


JL jy\ jyA. Jt_j Frank Kellog iJjLT diJly 

ikki^ aJ- LSs-iJ ^Jp <jUjVl jp c 



AJU5l> J* 
Padilla 





1945 


4JU-J 


1940 




obNjJl ^LSl L^jla iJUay 

A>a-J* 5^lpi aJjU^ (3 L^X4®L^W*J 4 A^>- ^4 5vX>- ( J^4 

OE^>uS' jJJj ^JV .iSj>-\ ^y* k 4^*Js^ 

UiS^ / >4 ^>- OjJL* ^Jwaj^ UL— \ S?y& aJIUj^JI 




1 
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ijL-4 4j\Sajj) Ojyi c_-JL>- ^j. J^i -J*\ *J LSsj^0 

(47) , c ✓ < - -r 

tj fife Jj-b W'-UlK C^Uj . y g^r*' ^ 

4-s^ > b> r J 4 1 945 4^Jb^l l 5 »Jb>o| ^J—^<uj^ 

. (48) a^V 1 ol/iii J oiJLiL ^1 ^ cL^, LLI ^Lu 

<jSlijN ci S^jiyi w»l*X>-*>VS (^^1 < y^- ^ ^ j*?r) { jtaJ>dj jj ^ 

^*Ji <U4./i* <nU&^ 4;J,J^ di* 4®J>tiU OlNyi Ob Jyi)t 0^^ 4®Jdi*U 
d *>j>t*~& ^p- jdp Oysil tO La-sft-^ 0^ (^03^ L^ k^y* jt'j** ^p 

Ojill S—j ijl^* li 0j5*J 01 4^^14jLjJI ^^ 5 *^ 

\!L~y>~ c 18 56 SJibijI Juu LjUsl^ cJ^y>ni) 4^0 1945 Jjbjjl djy IJLa 

4*u?L>- 4 (jLiiiJlj L^jUJ ’j£j+li L^ja5^4 d>-l 

j*pj L^\!SpliJ 4-^X« *Ly oK^O f-Lijli oJJij ^1950 

.^Udi di!i 
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f Correspondence Diplomatic 4 ^UjLo 

.otftUJt y j Ua 1*4 jUl' 4 Foreign Relations OfjUM 

OjiJl j 4«^kJl JyiM V/ 4 ^r - t 


JU* y>) 


.31 1.295 U983 tU^J\ aJT oi, 



4 



fr* 


yi 


860 — 859 *1 Oik tOlfcWl <(1862 20) 


>! s>- 

Uj 344 *1887 4 j 4Service Afloat 


5 7 U 990 44 j-U^' 4 The Atlantic Connection J «a£j_s $' i-U^l v/i')) <v_JU* J\ 


.69 


.413 t1 864 — 1863 4^1/ 4(1864 jJ* 11) ^ JJ Chase >u yitt 

* 

;jsU 1 1) f UJi Jl Charles Hughes ^Lii k-jUU ^ 

.462 — 459 \2 ok <1924 cOtl^d 1 4(1924 


t(1924 29) S-^yULI Ji Cr*^y> Esme Howard ^Ua^Jl jJi 


.456 l2 ok <1924 <OlhUI1 


lJ\ 


.465,— 463 \2 -kf 4 1924 tCjftUI t(1924 ^ 10) v^U-i ^ Jt 
< 1925 c^lfcW' 4(1925 jJ* 4) jk^ij Jl Lee Murphy J;_*- ^ JUpS/U fU" 


.598 


593 *2 -ik 


.602 — 601 *2 aU 41925 otf'M (1925 j&>* 1) jJJ, JJ jk-ty 


*2 -d4 4 1924 4(1924 6 ) jkilj <>[ Dearing £iji* J*y^ yjj 


.458 


al* 4 1925 4ofoWt 


jjji !) V^^“' J! 


.593 


.463 


ok 




1 Q1/I • l . 1/1 


.593 _ 592 ‘2 jOs? .1 925 l Ol3*>UI1 t 5^UU Sjljj Jl j^U jjiJi 

4 1 924 iOU%Jt i(1925 11) JU^S/l* <*121 JJ )y * S-=^UU ^ 

.462 _ 459 ‘2 -d* 

4(1925 ^3) ji/U/ Herrick ^y-SlI >_!' Jt S_>Jl S^U-I 

.606 _ 605 ‘2 j4 41925 

4(1925 jjrji 3 1) •fy-Ly Trank Kellog iljl-S’* 44y i-^-jULI ^j). 

.606 s2 o4 4 1 925 40li*>Ull 

4 1 928 40lJ*>WI 4(1928 J}j3 29) -OjAi Hammond JU.L* >JI J.J 

.368 S3 aU 

.731 s2 aU 4 1 926 40a*>Wf 4(1926 25) -l>U JJ 'il^LT 

4 1922 4w»l3*sUJl si__;>ii v^U-l Jl v^lsU 5^ ^ 1921 >^3 22 

.720 s2 aU 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(7l6) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 

(2D 

( 22 ) 
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.746 — 743 ‘2 -04 ‘1926 iCJlfcAnll ‘(1926 1 1) jkiilj Jl iLL (23) 

_ 748 ‘1926 lOtfnWl t (l 926 17) *Jl 'iijlS, (1926 J >J 24) ^ Jl ,iU (24) 

.753 

.537 i3 .04 11928 ‘OlftUll ‘(1928 11) ^jb!' JUat Jl iU (25) 

.587 ^ i3 c 1990 ‘(1930 19) iky. (26) 

.589 _ 588 ‘3 -O 4 ‘1930 ‘OlhUll ‘(1930 15) »UII ^i ( 27 ) 

.776 _ 773 c3 -0* ‘1940 ‘klbU)l ‘(1940 j*k 12) jk-ib Jl kub (28) 
.781 _ 780 c3 -04 ‘1940 ‘krtftWI i(1940 4) kk Jl _k_il. (29) 

.(1940 jib 12) jkiilj Jl SLl (30) 
.792 ‘3 ab? ‘(1940 jjy 13) jkkU Jl Jujjx J*Jl\ >_Jl (31) 
.786 __ 787 ‘3 .04 ‘(1940 jJy 4) jk-ih Ji ^ White oJ, J-till (32) 

.785 ‘3 .04 ‘(1940 17) jkkh Jl kU. (33) 

.784 ‘3 .04 ‘(1940 yyy 14) jk-ib Jl iLb (34) 
.626 (2 kb? ‘1940 ‘OlirMI ‘1940 ibli. (35) 
.789 13 ok ‘1940 ‘klbUll ‘^k-iiy 1940 jjy 7 S/l. (36) 

.789 _ 788 ‘3 .04 ‘1940 ‘Olbbdl ‘jkk'y 1940 yy 9 »/!• (37) 

.722 _ 721 ‘2 -04 ‘1940 ‘1940 2 i/k. (38) 

.801 ‘3 -04 ‘ 1940 18 : ktkiy i/JL, (39) 

‘4 -04 ‘1943 ‘klbU ‘(1943 21) jUXj Jl i^k Elbrick JkAb fU'i (40) 

J A-.'l*-J)il olkLJI ?- yij 4* t^b. 21 ^ b. o'5b--y. IJk .721 — 720 

.729 — 720 ‘4 J04 ‘1943 

.522 _ 512 ‘4 -04 ‘1942 (41) 

’ .732 — 729 *4 Jd* ,1943 (42) 

.738 — 733 ‘4 jJ* ,1943 iCilty* (43) 

‘(1917 15) >5—'' Ji Robert Lansing £~-~^ ^y*j (44) 

.1094 41917 

■ 

.357 — 353 ^3 oU ,1928 ,015^ (45) 

52 Jdaf ,1968 JjlJ t«AjA^w> ^: George Orwell J^y (46) 

.445 

,cAdMjtll ,(1945 1) Truman Jl^y Jl Grew V^^* 1 yd) ®(47) 

.611 — 609 58 jO* 11945 

.575 _ 572 ‘7 -O 4 ‘1946 <1946 J J } ,. 0 , ^ b. (48) 
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J 4 JI 

jijji jk\ *+* 

j»i' i _ _^’i ur 

V 



jL^-l <^Uu ^£*-^1 Ojill OU ItJlJl 4 

jZ+& 0 j&\ tj 4^1^ (^JJl i~2j\J?-\ OjpUaJl £^>- 

i3 OjpUaJU 44 ^«JLj!I 4j^JL cUjSJj c(1800 — 1798 O^plU) 

f-Xil ol cjL^Nl ^Jji a^U- 5^i jtliapN L^jjslsj £^1 0^1 

.4**m*J 1 j i>w?lj lyiSsJj cli-3^ 1^1* l 5^ ^ flj^l y* \}j£’ ,Jj ^r 

iL>w? «65.000» -j ^*ti oJi* UL>w? jJJb 0j*~S^l>o J- . 'g• 0li 
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jTOJ 4>cJj? C-jK^ ^jU^ kiiii L? 

OKj cJU®^L SJU- C^r JJb < ^j > ‘ " * - * * ? 

jp i^*>- aSjVI ijfe+jej d-^j c-^U-v^ jj-li^ k-J 3 ^ 

^ ji^>.^y ^ui i^i Ud, or sjl>-jH iu^Ji 01 (f 4 ^*ji 

• .(^JLftJI jLijtfl ^ l^ia>- \))2 Or l£-^ < jjyiN ^ 
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U djii 



Cj* J yj -u, 

t (< V^ & j,\f iJjliljJI 


£ % * 

J^i <ui «a 3^ < > <j?'L« 25 ^jj I^Uj * ^L***iS*"N\ jj2> — - 

cli-A>* Jj ji U jtLjJl JS^ 4{J .jw-i 5j^-b J 44*>W> 

J L^jJu Ju^jlil J Jb^l JjJJ -3-^P Oji 4ilJUi Jlil^L \j 

4 C.-.-*£■ 5 Jlj 4 jjJji J ^Uw? 4j 3 J\ 

* 

. 512 J,^>» C~iP Ji *lyJl J_H^ 4*^ bUwaJl US' £Jj ^. 2 < i 



JSCio J*^A» JI ouyi ^>wi JU Jjjjl ljub J : jL^Vl J3 * _ 
j* jipl\ O^jJ ^' i-^ 200 ji Jjil jlT lili .JyJU 

i£y-* J>*—^ ^ ^ 24 Jj dJJi ^ J -L>-l 4>j3 4^u>0 

528 Ijjfc J UUxJaJI 3 Jp ^1 vfJJjy .28 »jj 3-X>*^ olij f tvjylij 

•V^ ^ c5^ J 3 ^-^ ^ £•*>• 4*819 jA^j J -kjJI • V >x ~^ 



.UUw? Aj*^J 


Jp U.tr ^ ^JJI 41819 c22 J : JJJI j\ JbJI *ly}l _ 

Ji x/" V-^ '-iA fy** A*s>yAa> Jyj'lk!' 

ij M-J OjS^ l^l JjjL ^1 ^j\y>- jljJaj 4 JjJ+» ^jA 

Ji (jAj c<jLwaJl J^ai Jwa zxa Ji U lii* J-jiJI l-U ^ .i^l? Jj~- 
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JA IojJp 4jl ^ cOLp juU. 




V' «>'>' ^ 


jir 



r Jsj . J»\ j> L $aJ& oUsla!' 

ft 

jJbsU J>JLP *\jjj ^ c Jjil 3JLP ^jUfc! jmsuJI diJi J J^faJI 

. IfJajL jljJl dJ3U ^1*1 C(Jjjftj ^ cyC 

— 1818) 4.^.;,fat Oj^UaJl j \ j $\ 


( 


1819 




x\ : Jjfl jjjlSI 


312 


31 


113 


168 




30 < 


c>i ^5 •><* 


-WJ* 


1.322 


267 


479 


576 



i : «JhH jjaJi 


216 



.. 

wXa*]^ I joy 


189.JU51 JlaaJI 


171.... cJbil JlaaJI 


468 


62 


43 


27 


328 


96 


44 


42 


17 


31 


10 


2 


J 


t : dJhH jjaJI 



* C^y 


y» ^ 


J-jJlIIj I Jliit *ly» 


/•y 


L. 


1819 >Uj 




ry 


U 




3 . <u* 1 3 ijlp J.J 


^30 Ji 1819 


22 . 


t 


)^rji 


J^s*^ )£y u* 


•*n .- ^ i • 


Amrf) 23 J! iiUtfb 
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djjti jU tjJLSi ( jp <J i>w^j oLv •,<?> 

*4 cOjplkit J>- jP \^ ^b ^ oU^Uc U! C. k i^ 

. «*.,- <oIp a^jIaX^ l^viySO^ 

Cs\j& <J ^ cl834 <J SyJJ *bj)l Js» 

(^U)l $.b^!l l-XA iAbJ^ Ob>-jil O^SJI ^ 4 a>N 

.Ojjt!^ O ^ijap <Jj sZ*>\jA sj r **^’ 


tj l Cj\jA C^- O^iJI tiJJi J^>- y^JI l^ta JiSi ti>d* jjl i^Jb 

/ 7) 1895 ‘1878 H868 ‘I860 ‘1 855 ‘1 835 _ 1834 
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^jUIL. c4~~J oijJjt CJIS^ cl ^ J\~J-\ Ji ky^il Ut .1895 * 
yj* y b^jJ L* y 2 **. bJLbuxJ . OjpIUM y* ^->*^7 C-jK*" ^ill yLvil-L 
50 lII 47 ©jji ^ jjl>wO ^ bl>waJl «>Jp c<Jjbfl fj^>uLi 

y % 8 (_^l tow? 560 yL-*i-^ 4. L */*> ■ y\>c3 ^ \±+> cj^Ji <J 

jjUo jl 4 1868 fU .i^J 9.000 Jl 7.500 ^JuT^JlaU Ol£jl 

^Lp OJj>- c27 c3 bl>«-JaJI 

, ^p 4*>w? 700 ^Lm^LI 41 C^*b c<L>w? 20 ^J*jl ,i cl 895 

.% 2 2L^ ci*-J 40.000 Jlyi jji; i^L- 
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^uji *11^1 j ^/a) uij yijiJi oUjNi fjiuiii 

— 1825 jJ OJL?- |J" Olplsf .Ai) 

.1883 — 1878 ‘1869 — 1868 *1851 ‘1826 
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jlT OyJI oLUp jl~P^I 0>-U O' L-Ip ^JaJ 

Ji> J* 


JL 


t t 

ci>*j]ai JjwJlL' O' £ 


(14) 


£Jub! 






h J Oiji SJb 


y° £* 


iiji 


J>«—v ol ^1 ^ $. Jl\ o' J c ^j?j y ^juJ l l ooljpOJL' 


J*U^I 


>^iJI <UL*s^fl 


L>i 




i 


LpW^ Jl iiU^Li .JUrl 'Ju* J dj^b' 

Vytlb 4^jl 4j>U*Jl 


U^a' f-ijsJN W <v 



t JJL-jJl *Sa Jf 


(15) . 


»^i' ^ *--^*11 J ^Ul s\sS^i tLipN' 

. Aj^ISvJ' sSy>~\ Jp Spli ^ cl^l >-j+]p 0-*Jb 

yi 

c \jj& .Sp^Uil <L-0“^l 0*>LJJl J ±5Lfcj Lfc IgJaSilj 43yO O^Lij Jaii liLfc 
^ Jv 0£~ i*oJa; JJ' ^>OP O' 1 ®^6 yji 26 UJy 4*>l^ 


. y yl-l bb>w* 30P ^yP 4-Jl^*l OU^O bpUa* LJp N 


Lo^i 1^*5 c£ j>~\ *4*r j* 


(16) 


<*» j 



15 


i a* 



m 10 


TV 


Ipi (*U ^jl JJ!i f\j }I (J <LLuo JA Li 4ib 4 1 868 ap|j£ J& llOxi* 4O0ib 

t^JJI ^UJall { j&*4 ^jAjLj Jju Olo ^Ja * «*v uL«J $.LO Olil*J^ r l £pyj 
^y£ Ol cOLja*ll oX& Ji* $y0? Jp 4^Jaiw N / So -Lu 40® 

'& SpUl ot J dUJU Vu? £jtf V .LUoJl ^ jJLo 


•USs 4 ^!} *jyLill Ja~-j 4^jy>i^JI £*ljJ JU^i- c^bjJI 



J^>- oJl>- 4^-jiilU ^jlj^Jl ol U ^p <. { j0jJu Ol lu^Lc 

O' LuS^C 44 >oJp (3 ^lyC^jCi 4.^1 OjJ> ,4»^l^0jl ]K*J2y» S^L4,H 

Ja>- jwj 0^ jijJaJl O' 


T^'lry <ii Cfr^si) J^ 1 Ji Cfjji 

<S 4i>-*^* li^Ja (J 0>Jb£- 4iJjy£- 






<U3 


^ U 4^J{3 ol^L- i0p ol dili . jo'jii^l J> 1 * (‘Ujyi ^jlj 


£*J 


Jui 



^U!l <jyiJI ^ (jliil Owa.:,H j 44 ju J^y.) tOjI^v 


15.000 Jl 1809 j>U 


1884 ^ .1875 ^Ip 

^ c o£r* vJ^IOj cOl 


; 5.000 





»o J <j\ 4 1895 flp Jl 


40.000 £\ Ji 


18-000 



(18) 


0^2)1 J Ol£*> 




0 5.000 . 1809 

0 9.000 _ 7.000.1818 

0 9.000 .:. 1835 — 1834 

0 9.500 . 1850 

0 10.000 . 1856 

J 12.000 .. 1867 _ 1866 

J 14.000 . 1872 


0 15.000 . 1875 

0 21.000 . 1885 

j 36.000 . 1893 


1874 


1884 


1892 


J 40.000 . 1895 


45.000 . 1901 


1900 


jt bj\j Jij Jljjjli! IJu jy~A j Oil 

? 




01 yo tdixi . 4-jujJaJl 9J^lp jLlpNl ^jyu JL^U 01 LJIp 

4 U 1 ^ wiy J >1 v> J c?y» 


01 iiJJi v-ilS"* j^P J^UJl UL* 01 Nl .SjulT^* ajj ~ o £ 

^ £JLr^ CjK" J* ;liU^ ji 

cJIj J cJ->w> ^ 0*xll ^Jp l j .<a. ia A ^ 


cjlj J vjJ->w> ^ 0 *xU di> Jp I j .^X l e t A ^ 9^U? 

PJLa» «wJW* ^lil ^Jp yd' ^IxajL 

J^*Ip ja {£j>-\ *£ j\ Xj .cOhj^a!' ilr* bJJyi* bl-Xpl 

^aiJl JlHJI ^ ojl^ col.^1 lsOJI 


^aijl JlHJI ^ir^J Ljjl ^ ^JUazli lj\jf- y^j 4jU*j C^objl l£.DI 

^ cisUL^yi aJUjJI aljtl jIau* 0 Jbuj jL^l .4j^Ul <j>J 


427 















<J 0^ jib yt l£j— c£jy^' fUl 

4>xJs> cJSLi Jij * ^ _}' 4JL^' OlJaLJ' yx^ajl^ S^JJ ( Jp 

t 1868 f ip J*>ui .^ip ^ iju^ olCJl l^i «-U* L~i*U* Jlail Uu* J 

2JS- cl 878 Api-f J^-j .<^^5 3.000 J t^ ^^Jau^USl Ja^aJi cJJb 

CJK" .U^U 797 j cjjp ^ di^ #*&!' i^Jly cajjjJJ di 0**>«AW 

ai>aU Ja*£- di .(^ST IpjJJ 4 *jZa <j\>-)hJI c^A v'yd-i J ^J)l\ 

ioJ^fiy iiSKAj a* J* ji?S" •>*** 0'S" ;^iULl 

. 4^*U~^jj 













(jMjJ-Jb) OlOP 



966 


^ aSU5 £jLU IJuk fOS)- 

■^’ Ji Oib*^ 


2.758 
.4 2 


^ 2 • 


800 


482 


SJLjJbfcJl 





797 



















U-ImAii P l^l i u J UIa aJ^L*^ 5^aliaJl oSa ilJ.-'xJ* 

j^> j* Jp ±>)y J c-^L-j Jj c jl^cajl l^jly 

ij 4 £*jP -klj2U c£^iaJ^ >5>!' OU lj-A .l^U- 4Jb}^|} Jrf>j.>fciil 

A>c^ *U- Jj ijl^LjJ a<L% aJOpU (J ^ yLp £*-Ul jyill 

*s£A/^ £J>!' lii 




J '--yd' OWlA* Aiyl ■,£■ 


UJij' ^3 Ada^-*^U a-La 


\k4 J' Jn/b 





B, Rosenberger et H. Triki : «Famines et epidemies au Maroc aux XVIe et XVIIe siecles» 

Hesp.- Tamuda, l cr partie, vol. V, 1974. 

! ^lajl caLL>^j3 $J£- 'jt Oi^.xU wilyij jtb^Jl «Jb*> J^*~ (2) 

M. A. El-Bezzar : «La poste de 1798-1800 au Maroc», Hesp. Tamuda, vol. XXIII, fasc. 
unique, 1985. 

J-.USI j^stl yjoj jt* v.li!l j j2\ iV J OISL. Jf- c-^s ^ OljjJLiil ^ilas J^- (3) 

J. L. Miege : «Le Maroc et PEurope (1830 - 1894)», t. II, Paris, p. 172, n° 2 et n° 3. 

.68 ^ ; 1980 c-UlijB * 1 £ iyJw&i ^ ju* «U>' Uua»>» (4) 
cbjJt Jl>ol Jl w ** Uyd' ^Uai.1 (5) 

«*bjJl Jj>0 wy >« jtr* 4i?Uaj IjJji IU» I v^bj)l y) Jj*d .V-yUJ 

y> 0. : ^juJay .(191 ^ cl 275 J ^ <i»yb UUJl y>-b c<<UU~U' 

.(133 ^ c8 £ U<LoU-Y\>>) « { * trr -U JLlii 01 ^bJl Jlii ^^iib cbjjl AsffcJaj 

De Hemse Graberg : Observations authentique sur la peste du Levant...», 3 eme ed., (6) 
Fleronce. 1841. 

■ 

^Ulb ji* ^.bii jO^aJI J v^iU JUlAj is»y» : (jyftfl ju^) ^ *d* J f* O) 

.2 £ tl990 — 1989 i-MjJL ^bS'l US" iaJjjJI «'j^ t « y ^P 
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Beaumicr : «Le cholera au Maroc sa marche du Sahara jusqu’au Senegal cn 1868», in 
Bull, dc la $ociet£ de Geographic, Mars 1872. 


(8) 


.289 ■_^iH [ijyj,! (ju^jur ^‘lj| 

— Jean Meuvret : «Les crises de subristances et la demographie de la France d’Ancien (10) 
Regime#, in Population, 1946, pp. 643-650. 

s 

— Pierre Goubert : «Cent mille provinciaux au XVlIe siecle», Paris. 1968, pp, 68-85. 

J. L. Miege : «Le Maroc et l’Europe», op. cit, t. II, pp. 120 n° 7. (j i) 

aaJoB ^jU oL|jj» i ^Lp (12) 

.114 ^ c 1986 

1825 f?+*y 9 yj c 1825 5 £L-Jyi pjL« ilL-, (13) 

.(180 ovlU M aUL, 

u<..,wi&jlj oUU» (x*5*) oIjlpLJJ *.U (14) 

.2 - 

(15) 

J. L. Miege : «Lc Maroc'et PEurope», op. cit., t. Ill, pp . 391 - 393. 

.(180 aJL .,-L* tcJU jptfj) 1826 26 £jb> -»>vdaj L-Jy J—aJ i!L-j (16) 

.(184 vjdl' 4A^uls» *1 — > L* twili (JjIjj) 1868 jfrjb 2 jJl** aJL-j (12) 

J. L. Miege : «Le Maroc et l’Europe». op. cit, t. Ill, p. 154. (1 8) 

.(U» OJU (19) 
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4 4jU>- OL4ji*il jl ^ ^ 4jL^- 

4l...< a^ : LA* 0K~ 4jl aJL>- l _>A> (_S OljLiVl ,/3“i * 


3)r 


. <U*-Ja ^ipj 4i»'yi=rj 'iJ-Li* S-Lj-*} OL^sL; 


>y>ll ■ a il« 


J*>U 


y * 



J-* 5 * - yAl #Aa 


l 



ital 


JT3 


II 


A 4 



^oLmnaai^li j 4'ojfti*'* A^vi^^ ca^adi 

j'>>-14xfciy.i j J'> l* j®-*-" »j'' i r* 


I 


I 


W' Ji J^' «jjfc J^J 





jli 

Jjuj c^vdJ 2L$Jil 
J,! \^A A$5y 


( 4jJ, J s 
l£>.Vl 


u-*) jy 1 


JaaIsJ (AjJI AaLLL* 


y 


Ji 



JiJj V»} Ji ujl Jii 





'I 


l 





i 


Jj_^L* JLJ^I 


y» 


cTsy 


i 


J* AlU, Jv^ 

Iji 1 J Adi} ( Manuel 


JUi JU 


iS^Uail ;Lii^ ^J, aJL>-j fLiJI J 



\UA 

J • £- 





A>^Jj ^ ^.AA AjI wXS^ CA^JLp^ A-j-^Lw»» w_J®i«AA^ 




tf * 

Ow^cll Li (jjil (j$)i ^j&i 



A—«'5 | L^l 




.4^s»l>* aJ^jL kij* ^4 10a 01 <J>i La jwJ 01 w U ill 


U y^LJi (jjjlH OjpljaJI *bj AjI|J 1801 aju* J*-J ^>U 



J-* 


c a^L^j cjLu^ ^LaJ^ Ja^xS aJLs^ L*j cl 800^ 1798 


£c!aT ^A Ja^*>lLli »Liua? J' ^Jp U1 C^l ji^ 2 ^ ^J-LiL^ 




>ji Ji 


jlll ^cJLfiJ JjLi4 cc^^cll dl^ Ul—' 





cJia 


1799 ^yL* ^tjli {3 aj^U a^j^aII aOU-JVI oJaLaII 0|j a^?L>* . j+<3** 
JLo>l>«iJlj i>.^Uj Ajl,Aya!lj ^tJL^ajl 5 JaLcC 


> 


^iJLli ^Aj cAjI^SjL* j t_£jJ!>j_S"* a1>b-^ L* A^juw^lJl oOa j5^ LCj 


a*^Jp 0j$j 01 aN LL j*\ 3»| ^a 1>y 0I» t .L-^L 

ja Uj,Lsi J^ L^c ^!l JjL-J' J 

^_^tJl J.IT ^ L^.V ji»U> ( *JLj ^ JaJajLl t Ji ^J*^ 
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tlj- ^1>-1 C-y J Ujb Ct^kU- J 0^41^-1 Zjsi it} [.,.] X^jii\ 

iib^i *->y\S Jij* J* Lhjtt 3 \j£ Jl J^aJ tijJ* j* J^>j\ ^ 

c4.^>*4^ iUS l \£ oja \ J IjL-i <j£}L-J NjI 4 4^1 Ol Jj c. J cSpiS"" 4 j^I*J 

cli^l *LH J U Of jt j£s tL\)J 4 J j* , m/ 3 , A \ \Jb 4 .* ■ ..._} * 

*j> 3jl c cl^iSsX Jaii UL**I jl [...] aJU- jLcL« 

. <4) «i~iL* jl L^ ;\ 


_j^bJI $.Jju _ 4j*ps£*\ C-iijj oLlaall $-L& Jp $. J 

( 1808. 1 788) ajIJI 4 JL a i^ »4 4iL>-^ LyX) L^L ^ Ip 

If c4iU-j i_j jjjJl -J Li vi-j- t (Maria Luisa) l^J L,U SS^LLlj (Carlos I Vi 

.1802 ^L, 7 jLi JijjL* aco« 


jLaj"^ ^b 



j-iJ Jl 4^' ,_ri)b J-'J 




«JLyj7 JL^i 1L*1«,'I OLlA' 






f.bN 

.1808 ^L. 

*• 


Lajl .Jl jLiil jlyjdb tf.1^-1 4 j^\7 Oj^Cj bL^” i_jJl aL>-JI « ^jf-* 
j-L* 1(1807 - 1803 r \yX\ J^U lJj UL>I Jl ^Ul cjb J* 0*>Uf) 

bj-d <W£«a> ^dJI ^-^Jl JS} . (5) V-J>1' AiUb c 1 8 1 4 5 ^ J& 

: JbJI (S v*-*a=Jl jij (Jj-ai Ai*v 

: 0 3 ^ J! 3 ^ ^> J> J-^ 1 

iS^. J yc^>\ — J»UJJ ^wXiJ' — tJUa ^ N' — Jl 

5>j _ jyi _ cJ^JI -djU JL* — A>wil Jl ^UHS oW-UaJ — ^ 

• Ji'j' ^ ^ 
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: (25 J, JI 14 ^ Jli'l 








OlsiLI 


u-WU' 


015LJI 



Ol£JI 


!*jU 


y - 


: ( 40 (il 26 t/ 3 dr 4 ) J-aa! 


-'jbLI 


cW* 


iJljiJI 



J>U!I ol^br 



!> *U=U 


\ 


( 52 J1 41 o* dr 4 ) Cj-^ J*^' 


51 


£-Lmm)I toLfjlpt 




,*)MI 


LS 5 *-^’ 


jb**«*U 




.*ypi 


\ 




: ( 66 c/’ <-M 53 ^ dr*) lT- 4 ^' J-^ 


!l 


^11 



' £j^l 


SjUJI 


5 ^b Ji*^' 





■ ( 87 ^ Jl 67 ^ dr 4 ) l/ 0 ^' J^' 


Jl 


OUaLw s-lilll _ aJL^jJI Li j*\ 'j>ry* — c£^ 


«* U 



■} 







«Jjfc ^ Lai JT 


jjjjLxH j UjUjI *>LL 


j 


Jd>- jy*^2s>- . ^jwjl ,jcla>-^b J*>wJ 4^>- % >L^> u! J ^A aI 



*Ji>^AL L*l . ij.JL.Ai 4j)Lj2sL|j ybljiL 


!T Li 


P' (j£^U«v* -^LAt ^«*-J 43*A^-^ w’lA 


IjJl UuSI Ub gi J>A1 oL^I ,J 


^Lp |j 

i « i :* 





^1 li* JU Jp ^>11 JjNl jKdslI dU SjtP^I ' aJm^I «Aa ^ li^' 









y 


ail 







tilJi LJS^ I^Jlp jjLdlj IxiiL* JJ 


ij ^>tA? ijwL* Jj>- L^«jj ^11 objJLil ^ 


1 


J tjl ‘^jf 


; M 


L: 
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• <3*lr* <—*-£>_} : Njl 

,4_jiL^»Nl 3LJ-I : LjU 

.3_-p^NI 5LJ-I : idu 




4U.^ 1 ji l^ipl ■ “■■' Ajl j^l «A>- L»l 

JjL* -^/* ^ ^ — j)^ Cj* —*^i *' Jr J i *^J [•••] 

oily Jp Nl yyj N LjUil Jjb. oU coJ^ ol^i Jp >>J J^UiH 

u^*5' O'* J>*Vri j' fVrl <J* j' (*)£/* T*^ ^ 

,( 19 ^) «>JI j* '•&} 
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\^\ Jilll 













1 (45 — 43 { fH*'y -X> * *<* ‘1 ' OLi jb ^ cA JL»&yt 



*( 


40 — 38 




IB 

Aj/ fl*jUj» ’ 4jy l^xi> AA+&2 Aj la 


lil 



*( 38 <A) «o»A ih ‘M' 


£*U^ <*A-^j 31 

0^>) ! dj>liLa tJfljdu* J-? 3y-j y* jii4 ^ c^Ip ^ y^y *^ *^-44 oUjby^ 


^1 AXwLtfjl A^lojJiJ A**<JjA^ <3 A +Jij V aJ\ 3-1 4j)l®jJJ 

AJ ^Jbj All! SJli-l <Wyll 4 j^LojJl( i***JuAI 3 Jjf- Ol JL*JI ya A ilj .5^stf?ljtll 


jl ^ i.^Ji*JI ^^jLI 34*^ v —cijfJLS]l Aj^Uuiil IL-JuAi 

<<c£j^*^ ySJI Uplji oLl^ J4^> ^ya-J i^^aJ OjUj OwLi olftbJl 


* k f 

aj>Lj?I <*31*^1 2 ilj?l ^jA ^Jx jf icUi! qSa> ySy <3 S^UjlJj] $(4i 

JL>s_**Jk^ Sfc^lj^^sJk AjL**£>J ( s $ 4**’ 3 3^4 — * A^—ljU* 


jU 


{£y+*+A ^P Liyl y**A» jAA Ji IAaj [,(43 «j>5i 



U! 


^W) y 4P>-^' C 



3* 




sll 




1JA ( JS0 


u Ol3 





jt)\ oLaj c^ylJ jl fUii OjJb tyljAfl ^Jpl 3 

.(45 tebjll (3 Aj>Lp _ &y^jl (3 


A^P^^fi 4-* *3 ^ 


LUli ^ 


dJi; 


Ajly- ^P 3*^ Ajl y* O^ .jJUP O yii\ ijl-b »3 


u; 


^JaJlj aj^L^aSIj 34^^ J^ 4 ) c ^r*^' aa\*$\ J/ 4 


( 43 <^) 





l^l! jLi a ^ '3<a<.; Jl jlil JjlilU ajU ^(.^^ 

.(47 ^1, 


3 cAjaiJt oJU J \y>’ ^lp jJjO jl jUto’l 



: yy 



B.I 





• • 



2 


ft 

Jt y tft^l^sLI Oli ci^JLlU 5jb\i j*UiJ y- caJU a^j>- ^4 cU^L^J bl 

^p —— c£y*^ A^y^^ UJiU 


la 



A j a. l. ft *» A^jLsft- 3lj 4*^jli!l aJslL-» ) <)•&■£: jr*^\ 3^*^ »A> y .iisj \jJ&[>- oJ^- 
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♦ u 


JkJlSJI 




ijJi 



■>- -jJL^j bib 0U JjtaJljj 

j^» <ol — 

w^= 





•y f' y 4 . 4Jf*l S-l.-Ja *| 



£ * 

JLwVJ iSjjj* 9 jl ^ ii^al *x*j U^* jjp .SjL^Llj 4jfc \.‘j i 

4JL»JL* ^Aj O^-T 3jjJ <i-UU UU jAj .d^Vjl ^jUj 4^y>«y 4j\ 

«• £ ^ 

aJj iU^Uj *UliVi fZ lyJ>j 4oiyiJ l - ^ J ^.>,^1 

— 2 ^ L y^) «4 jLp 5.UJI oUylC 40ijiaii y>O t 


•( 


29 



LiJi bja . j i Ij^j OaJj . ..X> I IfOP (Jli *X45 

0~- jAj 4^^A4 jl^Ji O-p 

*Uil Jf ^ (V^ '-i* .is>-LJ' g^tfj c[ 


UU 



tf‘] 



*( 12 l/*) «v>^' OUal^- JJ 



a 

v 



b iJdL't 


0$ ^.,/g.a.U JLiUJl U&Oiu JIT 

^U- J^ j l*! ^ l 



i-^JI oUJUJJ JjJail 4 jL^ 


;r 




i.UU-1 




aJlp UlOaiJi 


4djb cyb *ioS y» c(26 «05L^Ji ( ji 2 juj Js>Uw JUj£ jA*» 4flT>VL 

( 2? L^) J* eT"'^ ^ 


j^ ip u^2j j>- or 4<o^ur 


AjflJ 


Ji ^ijuijyi y^lJsL* 


40 JJ dOA 



«*b**Jl Ja£Jl» 



.^-LM 4^lp dl^ rfjjliii 4jljplj cJLiUii 

c£y>Vb jl cOj^^Uxilij JjU)i ^iSo UL>*i» 4j! ^Ti JliU 

£ 

oi ^Jp djjLSJI Ojp apL-*» oji. Jj>-^ 00 ^ 

0 Oj wOw OOLsJLaj cAPjblLi. «w 

u3l^LVb C-JjJi ^Ju fjj t-SsJ^\j jtfliJI ijiasj 




iiljl 




Jb 


<+4r* 


\ JV 


26 


■ 

LimxiJ 4 Ajtpi. <* 







\jjjjl 4P}Uiii 


L>^J1 



lpi» I AjO^Ji A^JUj Ur 4lxUc* £ •( 


)ySj 

£ 

Oft J ju (.Oyiptoj Oils!I lS'M Cjy. O^li^w ^*>0^ Jf~ 

- ... JW. 4d^i 3y» 4|%-f^ji J jjWJ 0^*^ 0^ ^k/^' 

«iSJUJi» UysA* o>-i oS ^-AJL?-i ^1 b} Up *>UaS IJia ,( 27 ^) 


« A 


«4jji : ^r> JT yi 4 


i. - 
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.4_oUfls#V' 5UJ-' : LjU 


L i ^ $L^“^ k _|'4>- Lib 



m«u 



. 





1 


Lm v i*-Ll' J 

^ w L « 






lij jloil 


obLJU aj ji\ jy*\ ^j&>t\j .oJ} ajL^Ijc* c(62 


61 


U*) *> 


1 



1 


V ^ 

- / >■ -✓ 


SJLU r\y\ in-d? 



^ ^ ) b» ! aJLsv 
(63 ^) «0\JU1 -,, 


s;b<r 


“j 




4*yjl» ntfyJl J ^*iJbS U,W ^Jl i^l Sj/!lj 


.(30 O^iaJ JLoJ^JVj <w« *ni|j ^Lj^Lt 

» ‘ jui-^ JUJ^j Jjjbl ^ l^U- vjdjj ^!l a-j1j-J^ Sj^JI L*1 


J-^5> -( 23 «j*) «>«J J Ol^r 1 J**) j- 


j 


4^*%sb 4*Jlpl jl 4Jfcj 


ij£y*i a^xJsso ^*AP 5^5"' 


!^jLI oJi|^ U*> 1 >- U^fcl b^U jl yfc jli U-^ .^jJ- 

~*U )1 4 JL* 1 * 1.1 ^1 jyS+i ol <uij i} 4jb>*pl b J^JsL* Lg-* 2 >- 


•( 


24 


^) UUL ^ ^ JUiNl US5 0^1 u ^ 




'>\*r J1 44>tJLU J*l jir Ji) 


^jdLJ3^\j jii A-J^Ij O^rfeXf* cl«X®> <*», 

i aJjU a£ A.—J aJJU bLiw* Cr* --^ 


* 

</ 


iljlfe A^C“ pUJ 4Jf-J ^Jp li. J>-L.JI ^jA Aj jAa ^Jp 


I 



c* 


^ij» 


.(68) «Uoi jy^b‘ Jl jij^e-) 



,jv l» li^ls Oj^j 0^ 



I 


2 


jwL^I js»>l jl» :ijyi aJujLI t^j L;U ^*>1 01 Jl ULfcil b| 


y 



I 


^ bw 


(J 


vi-Ui •• i >t»'' (^ 4 ^ aj - 




(grossierete) JJI^, Jl>-U jt La jaj JaLp \yJ p 

.(56 — 55 ^,) «ijUll 





* <LoLoiS^/l oLjA -1 j^cS' ^ cJliS' 




•JOlA’j Jsi^'j ,^^1' — ' 

^ < < « . 

{j}>\ 4£^)*Xll ^ |tfL# Ifil ^*wL5U 

Oyj *~ii dj^y +>Jjr ^ .(^6 ij?* aJLc 

•C 57 ^) 

0'» LL-it* cjll (J ^t»illj Ojj <JL^» j$3 W 

.( 57 ^> «j>-S3 >u* : jja- liU* 

^.,X.^J UojI L^Jb»w t^jl^ll ^Syfcli? (^l tSj^Uai^ dJUfc ^aJj 
31*^ ... ^L*JI J d*j _ ^Ji ^j^ili l-XA JI^JmI 

.( 58 t/*) **~y* Vj' J* ^ J^A' 




.30 O^Ul _ t 
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Uu* Jli *51^)1 


'U*. 


*j£± i» 




^ ^L-wa!^ JSjj-JVl 



u->u 


JIUUi 




► 

^ «-Vr <3***^ c^k >*jjH 

A-j^j .Ll* 


tSjl^j ^ i>-*% cipl^asiNl 3L>JJ iL^Jull djufc JT 


6 * - * 


ijljjjl js&S' J&J tf\£/bVl ^y> L ■../?) IpL oNj( J^LS 


. ajJUiS^ 


. 4 —jJUsl'j LJlJUl' i'j*-!' — 4 




4j\ ...£-4**^ p A d u l fr 4^1 «AJ —— lydb^l 

JST 3 A^ J LaiJ ^Jp Ojta (J jij£> ^ (Jli'l J &+*j+A ^.1«» 4 (^I iJLjb j 

*( 34 u* ) <<4i JUJ 9- O*^' ‘-V^J j^' 

ijJL* Jjs>- UjIj Uj>jjI ^ ioLaaVl SU-I ^1 ijUsU 

? ls-\^l\ 5U-I je- liUi .jJls- ^-U!l dj2i\ JjIjij J -j . 

S_^L«s^|l 3LJ»t : LJU 

# 

*—S’L*&ri\ oLsJllj oliLjl _ ] 



4 IUlU OlSLJ Lab 4 «**aS (^JlII < ta jui*azJ 1 ^ cS^U* tUSUail iij 
hi f c^jLI js p^x-ipi cS—J »w3VI i5"L- jJiJ» : SJhJl JJLjU 

,« v jjilij Cijw^^U >\?r tij**j*"3 c( UyS?! ' jl£) jl W *^)' ^r* 

J^>- wi»J • <Jj*3-^ S j ^ »l ' AA-^aJl»j 

* g * ^ I 

c4^a^ajJ^ <3 y ^Jp y Oi^^W* 4415** 

.( 24 ,_/9) «.5 r *i-w» oLiiL* J 


* 

L*j cij^' cJ *;J ^ use Q i)**-** %«~J' '^l ^ 

>Jub 01 OlC Jjje ^Liii IJU 0U AJUil iLJJ J ^ 

£Ji^bJl ^ytll 0i» I « v j\il?ljJb> A&Ai cLvmL^I 4JaJj 2 y ( J—• 

J-msj ^ 'yfy**' <3 j' a^-LJI 3 y. ji* b*-Lw? 





t \jS)t 1 ^ jtfUi*) a)o[ --J\ 

,^L>*J1 \ 4(Jbr-L~il k*5\j frlfl l aH) ^jt^\ JWy 
. 3^J-1 ^j* ^p Sa*>\p cJjSs^J c a» 1*J! 4jLt) Lai 

V lol jl Ml .oJiU jlSL- a~ 1 pI j^S^L, I^K" cbpL Sli^*, c^>. 

3jUl 3j^i ^ 4jI .N ^1 -U^p sNja J^SJl 

OyjCj £.L*[ v-^* 3 wLu 2D sjS*" GjH (Jjdjl 3 ~L>“Jl 3jilj 4 .L .. »J l y*j&y* 

S**l\ Ji U, C3^J1 Jl J ut li 4^T JlC J *p f c(32 ^k« 

. *JL5k-*-» J^CS' ^jA ^liil 



4 4*J-Xll ^ d3jpf*^ll L**jV 1 ^p Oj)^^ 11 AShcJiJ^ 1*^ 

* 

4 13b i_4<u-M»Lill aL*1*11 $\j& i -jA 4j5j J& w^>*JI \3\*+* *j* 

3 4 ( ^^3j ...... 4 ( j£jJl j aJu*iL^ 3^Jb aIaJjII SjuUJI 

JA fl&Nl Jj A^-Jl jlj-4 J c£jrf Sjl^a <Jp Oj/ji jl iCijJl 

. f ® ^W*Jdl f &J* 9 Cj^ Af ■.. » * » , ) 1 aL*Ia11 





4©j ^ ‘©»Xa \1)L 


« .4^ 


Ip 


->i' 


^4t-i 

<“V 


^-*>'1 J jl .Jjy^ 


J* 


JyL'l yay jis. £-Ul Jj!i\ J*>U v^-Nl obliSOl jr 


r > 


: t «<oL-» Jl 


J^- 1 ^" J**! - \jrj£ aJ OS' ^jjl 



'I 


Sl^-I kii-'i (j U> i(jiyd' J_^_j tA.L^g;j!' 


U> 


. 4*oj\j 4_^^Z>-^ 04^ ^JaAj COj j*„&h 0«-U& sJL—li© cL^>*^ww p 


^ W7<^l 


gJjljl ^cjC N IJu j]i Ipl ^Jp ^U La N jLi^ Ji ^4J 

oUi^>Vii 




o* 
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■( 50 u*>) £>=» Ji *j* 

£. * P C 

uXJS' +\j& 4 4jL$*Xvs?1 4JL5V ^jA ‘p-r ji^ pr+ L*'j 

^J^ill <u>-l ^S> y *- 0 *j} l£*U 1 4^-AJ-l -U^ c£-L*^ ^1 l^l^b*-! ^ ; . ^4 . .* 

«^TUj J*v^ '•** ^ ^:>L ^ *4*) j* J>^ 0 J3^t ^jj 

*S* - » A cy. . «.«. l? aJI» * Jj4d L^ajl JTSj N ^i!I — SJlillj .(5 0 

cSj ,aaJoX\j jb\) J, ^J^Ipl t«Jb£} w»Caj dJjb» aJ Jyl CuS^ U djS^J 

c V ^ £ 

tUL>-t j^Ssjj Jj ct~U>- k-£j*j 0& Aj)} C^UI WJL- dl^l 

*( 5 ^ u^) «JW^ s-rs4“^ oUij jj-^ UjJI ^LpVl jL 


<pL*>-^ <_£^>-l iii J! jLJ-l Cty^J* 3 4iL^?l 

Ji^i? j*J±J L^yl£i* ^ji i4ij)I\ J iSjA yA>J CjvUtJLl 

i ^ t . *m l A wl>“ ^-LL c(5 ) ^.UlU-l ^4 Gwb j CJx>U« 

oUw? .S g %». J ^11 4 j>-L*J1 (J J^J- 1 


.(^2 (J^) ^ j Ol>r.y/g.l 4^ 



3L-iLfclt Sl_^-t — 3 
*• «* 

4 * C 

j*)l\ JlS} ^Ju4P c<u-iJj l* Jjl cS^I^aJIj j^p aa^S* Jj 

4 

CAaJslM ljb>* <Uw? Sfr|^i!l \l)l» t AjC-Xi 4.^1 ^? 

cJw2j jT . «^iijJ^ ^LjJj cajIiSsJ^ oLw^li* 1 

.vJLi! Uu* J JbJ ^ c5iu aJI*^ J dyS^Mi A^ OlSLi ^3i J^» : S^iL* 

«( 48 ^) «l^' 5 ^ (^ V ^ 
JLo-^t Aili ? AJ^jiU JjL-Jt j> Uj I oUL^ 

{ j& JL t .(^ O^ 3 ) ^AjU>“J4j>*,J(i? jl^LJ 

U yt>j cAjb^J^ o^I^aII Aiy^ <3 t4£**»^p • J^4! 

yy ojJLI 5ijl J Ail^JaJ £0 <L~?>- 4Aj u U^ f 

^48 — 47 ^ «jUa^>- 



^Jp 4j>*s\p ^£**w f.\j£’^\ <L-*^-l 4j\_£> 

4 4*15** v., ..SaJi [*••] A*lp} wIIaJI /*lp C# 0^Jaii4 ijliU 


> v>«'. 


Ull 



b Lj^i" 



>*-!> 


jai J 




4jL 


JbU 


.( 49 ^Z 5 ) 4~~^b 4L^i-l 4 

^ ^ jC 

£C?;biJi j*j — £<j?;bLSi <y*y ^ 




ci^LpbiJ d«x&j ^ 4 »,fgl^ 


Ni 


4>-jIi^ 6.1 a}» I ^,0.. ht 4 4jl^il j 


,( 49 ^) «\^v3b J>- jP 






■j£jc 


4* 


Ul 


£ 


\ 



Sil**** 

r*l 


r c ^ 


£ £ £ 
JL^ii SJL^v* i J\JL>*1 j£a ^T\xiL*jc jg-J^j Jj^fl 




“J J** Cr* 




U^L jl \Xft> <j Ja^-*>\i^ . 



u> 


Ip 


/jgjJL^U ^j-La ^ \J*5 cVjl 4ja>-^ll 1 jjcJi ^jij 

4JLa>- ^wXjSj 4jI ^jUll <L>\J\ p-bji iJl,- lg >- 4 4*^1^P^j'Vi 4jllS\Ji OJ-Sj l«* 

4-W^2jvJ L« 4-Js^LJZj l ^gfi'y*j>yA 4ja. j jg. 4 ~-i ^TwLi> u)i ^1 . &*£*y*j?yA 

ji U^SjJ ^ 4^>bp c^yfc Jllp U-bcj» JS" J^jJI Ulaj .iyJLJI i/bl^JI 



U>J ISU. ilU jl dJJi Jp *) .£AJ1 jjp y* CJi^)\ ilU! J^\ JLJl 

O^jAj \ye^*J ^ CJ)1\^J}\ u)i jJ*>J 44JbijJi 0^* 

^bjl Jblly 4^ Jij ^ 9 kljj Oyb^—^ tyyk ^ j~bb IT £f 



Li 


-/ 


!l 


i'-r>j*>\ <jyH Jjti* ti^-iJJ : Sj^aJ' 

^Ji jC*>LgT.l»<» A-f^Js^U iJL—v» ^tw2J Jj^aj . JJlcHj AS^iU 


^ ' (^i jp Jaii jv^xi N tLi^Sj Ji J^**^ ^i*! 







j U IJuy 


\ 




p| 


;L jUp^i 


uNi 


4JUJV1 4-J^« J,i 4j 





. OLwNi ji^J-i iu«ji iSj>-\ «;Ljo ji 4 jijx>- -J,} Ju>«jj jlw^ ^ 


c 


JUb .w-^L-^i ^Jp jaa!U ^Lio\i SyfcUif ^li!i 

AiUi^ <J C^L- ^a> iJjjJi oJjt Jij <u^ij ^Jp Njx> j\£ uJyil 



£ 

Jb 


cS^Ip 

Vp ^45^11 a]^\ J , 11 u J J&JJ .Jaki JA ^ V J^i IJU J Ni 
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' 01 viJUi t aJLp At&jjAA 4 

{4£j\y» ^Jb' L Js- -irA \JLj]oj U^2j' 4-Jup O—t L-aL/aTfti 

OliU* 01 vn! , . j*i*P ^~*UL1 OjJJ- £-Usl* <Xu dJUij t<uja^' y *4? -n~U 

4^1 a-Ip jU^J-1 dJUJ L*L*' <JUfs*-j dJl'i Jtu cwJyJL' 

^ _ lOJb ^d' i>wd? Jli> UJ>-i lil^ .LiU aJ'^Uu-I ^Jp Js>U>JJ* 

e-U 4 J Cwsyu U-j sJLiii i^liill J Sjlp _ tpl ^ju*j J*^>- 

jjii' — ^r* ^}' ilpUJj La/Uj LflUi JS'^^ v* S-Jjd' 



* 


US" JjM 4j)l*l' 




£?* j> O' 


1471 


^jJL 0'S** U Uubj 4 1i SJL>- J IS y 4?L>- ^ U»j^x*^ 


i*yb>-' 
) Ji^ 9 


* 

*-4-0 O' fr^LSU 



il 


$1^ d■ oJ*b 4^J[ 1 

.J*U*^i di!i ^ CJtr A\ v l3l 





EL ABBASSI, ALIBAY.- 

Voyagc d’Ali Baye cl Abbassi en Afrique cLen Asic pendant les annees 1803, 1804, 
1805. 1806. et 1807; Paris. 1814. 3 T. 




A LI BAY (DOMIGO BADIA}.— 

Viages por Marruecos, Tripoli, Grecai y Egipto; Prologo de juan Goytisolo; 
Barcelona, 1982. 

GARCIA DE HERROS, E.— 

Quaire Voyageurs espagnol a Alexandrie d’Egypte; Alexandrie, 1923. 

—L* i ^UaJl 

5 1 ^ jy A «1W, Jy 

.198 — 172 (1988 

.175 -U-l ^AUall) «*)LpI 


(1896 — 1856) 


oftyijl *Ju ^ aliJU^pl 1 1 .*$> J| 4J5 

— jt/i 

-l jj' SjlsjJl Ip ^ 







UU51 


W 


& 



_ (30j 29 Jb.u)» JlsU J~- 

XjjJLU JwXLi : 9 J. 


JJj Jb_b£ «J^.s) XjJL* ai ^1 QUj,* 0Vk,Li«Jl 


ilJLJi : <d» 


rLaJl 


.210 


: -LP p Ijjk J <J\laL.» aIUj 

— iijb 

.71 ^ (1979 tS^lU Watt t^ls)' jUI (ji^k' 36jU • 

.91 < *j»^ r tt u***"* Lj UaL “ > ilL-« 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



(4> 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


(7) 

<8> 






: JUU Jp >Ji JlkLJl (11) 


ABITBOL, MICHEL.— 

Tcmoins et actcurs, les corcos et 
institut Ben 2 Vi. 1977. pp. 20 - 28. 


rhistoirc du Maroc contemporain; Jerusalem, 




A 


MIEGE, J.L.— 

Le Maroc et l’Europe; Paris, P.U.F., 1961, T2, pp. 230 - 232. 

• Ajaili oS a Jjji (12) 

AL-MANSUR, MOHAMMED.— 

Political and Social developemts in Marocco during the reign of Moulay Sulayman; 
these de doctoral, Universite de Londre 1981 Tl, pp. 113 - 114. 


(V-y^" 


: Jail Jy>- ( 13 ) 


- jriJ-J' 



11 9 87 £-jj c 14 4A<yl cSjLJI jb 2JL>r •*-?O-xLb obvAll $.1^ 5jU-> Jy > “ 

.1988 Jhj^ luuu> c20j 19 jbjuJU 


.dUfr ;JjU- (14) 


c 

! y^ Xr^' 0>^' .jUrtJill Ji b 



j AjiVi 


8 ^ tl986 C12 tifUl jb Al* cj 


-tt 
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j-^isii l>^ji j c&rfjjjSn 

(t-iS 


1800 



* 




<• 1956 Jl 

hi 






* Saint Martin, Vivien : Nouveu bictionnaire <le Geographic Universelle; l.ibrairie (1) 
Hachette et Cie, Paris, 1892. 
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ijjd SJWjJ' <LJI jji f 




,«oJUv 

# 




U -1 * ^ 4**®! A,>“L%*» {A3^&\ <^aLx^ kr-'J A*J*a3J v3^ 

J>*- A**V l5 4>-j£A* 5j\jwi> s" 4^1^ ti,3^—^"* 

^ » < f 

V*4* V^ ^r - Vy*^ ci^All £jl>- jiP J* *£/*' 

■«pS & ^ ij—" «^j ■ j^- i ‘ 




4-bJj!- 4>^C- JjjL^ J l,, ^aJcA 3 Jlil dX'iS} 


v^b Aj—JyiJIj 


-*>■>! 'f 



~'l* ' 


Jl gUall 




j? Ob j yua^u 



iiii 


£ 4ju*» 


« 



U!t • 


r* ^JLC^ 


1892 


**b Jj bj> $-L^.SsJlj jUj OjJJ £.b>-i 

: JJS Jl£i JlSbJI :>jp U> 



0 



3 


c 

^P 020 000 4A3jx-iis> Ol^-pv ^Jp ^*jsL»» 


m 

^ja ^>JJl 7000 jt 6000 IJijfc 



jl v*} 




;U!i 


■V* ^ 5jLp y>j ^ ^libl y>j £\>W J>-b clJL^I v 

b LjO 4 jbtA^ 00 b 3-U-LO aj b*j 4-$ byjp^ 

c * 

0^*yb p_$-*bl i^liU Jb ^jA ^jiyc£-\ 3^J1 *lN cJ^bJtb ^>*li yt> 

^Usu^yi b jA> ^ tyj? ^j*b! p^oo^ij 


«jUNl 


’J 




O' 4 (*T^ P ' W* 


1500 


Cf 


m 

J 


JLJ bl^vb^ Ul» 


OjJUlrf cjjlb J^>- J,1 ^0« JJi ^OPJ ft'jii" JwLv-V' 

p 

.«^jwlWl f y2Mj tO^JU?b 


^b* cJaJaL 



oyb 


b^l 4j ^\j V ^JLp *bOjl J^ai Jj» 


v 

: 3—^sl^I jJ|,J 


. «^' 3' 


l 


.1 


4 



jj^y» 


JUjjJlj Ulw*^ L-Jy AJLaj a-SjJjJK^ 

jlOj A^-b y 4>«JL^l*j <bb*»»l <U*J y A^Jjj/ jb *k>ry \jf cblbjb 




5 


Ji U Oj j cJS" jUjJl J 4jj-xi' a-U 

* 

<ui £Oji***U • < *-*^- 4 tN-—-—t^JdiP OLi L 


li Jju U 


r J>1 ^ .4. 0 . g * ^*-Li CjcJdP OLj* Li SJ 4 SC 

'-r J >i-' J<* Jl H 5 ^' £-bJ' /S'! 

«W ^ W -~ tf ' 4 -^ a -^' 4 -^ 4 “ J - 4 ^bjl A~a>« 

Obr-J—J.' (JjUs> j^ b^b^*) J* <uj*1"» 


^UJ'_) bdaiJ' Ob^J.' (JjLb J~>- j^ b^U-*) 1 <ujb": 

j/y .. . J' t JjJ'j O^TUj JcJ^bJlj Jjjl^Jl jy jS~'-t" 

. 3 j . y-al lj ^ jbdl l t^l^jlj t, . bl 1 tf* b^J^bl v^b^fc-. 


b»-j ) . _. d I b~j i 


.«£(_£^!l £^yJI j<* bilil ^v«« i^l 


iSsJ^i 7 262 300 ■■>..* ^b-j IjlL^-I j^ A^«jJs C—btfj7 1 


890 




tblllMl ^JbJl j* l£j> 896 530 } b~Jyi)l ^JbJI ^ 3 796 175 JU* 

UL^l Jl iSOy 1 339 750 _> \yU\ Jl l£yi 2 273 125 y.-UsJl b>J CjJly 

^bMb Ol^ib<a!l aJL* Oj&jy b«Jji Jl l^yi 649 200 ^ 

JjUs JJ-) brjs JIpj t(„tAJi5' U~-y* Jl y>-\ Jl Jo- jy b>Liy. J,lb 


Jl 5 


‘-Jjb’ J~!- Jij 5 ’ J* y) (4*P') (j-b <J>LaJpj (bb~-J) yM\ ij^-y (b~y 

• «£l J—>J' £f“) tOj^JI ijWj (^jy*} r** Ji J- 31 -' 


^J^ m \ 01 O^L^aJl 




JL»> 


^^r^l (j-b^J jy (j'b j^. b>^l c-bLjl) ^lyJlT l5_/^ 
SjUJI 4Sy>- JNl JjjJ-lj tvytl' J^-b OL>-j^» Jp 


-Ml .jj 1 



«. 1 890j 1 889j 1 888j 1887 olyuJI b^j 


uu 


1890 


1889 



88 


1887 




12 646600 


1 1 508 300 


10 1 16825 



10615 875 


--*4 492 900 


1 191 325 I .—*4 491 450 Uj5 056 575 



^17 139 SOOpl 5 699625 Pl4608275pi567045 



t 
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jjiaj Oi\ ^PsUAI ^Aa 5jl>«Jl» 
c$ l^t J| J^aJ £kjji OlJO 1889 ii-, Jli ^1 tOljjLaJi 

,«4]a—<^1.1 

Xp 377 122 iij^A 2jJu* 1 176 , 1890 «x- cJ'S' ^xJl 3 S^p» 

360 947 il^jt 5xi- 1040_j (^1» 357 500 S^l 711 l^i.) Jy-x'l 

^ Cf< 1889 •(> 352350 H 707 ^f*) £J>» J* 

315 965 920 Jl£i is^ULI jiJI Jj^p Ul t^l» 316 069 l,- 92 5 iJU-Ul 

• «.X> 


Cj\jA ij'&j ,^-JjUy t Vji CJ* ^(jri J*£ iUai* 

•«£ -^' s? 


i*U' aS^JuII i_J>^ ^ jli kiiJi a»L4j» 

Ajjjfl ija—iAiw« Jjp oljjlj (SpiAs jl jAj Jap) ^dU/^U SjjUi' 

«. <LjL— il J 4..»,iy>« 



.«JjUs> J*P 

f 

: 4 -^j J k^yiA i-y*U _ 6 

(3 aJ&aJ) ^^5 4^1 £- jdi^ <U**L~* 4-j^I 45j*jJaJ» 

c^J'j jLaJ^' jfe ^ 

LjL*Jj Lw^ij <Jji ^\)j) 4?^ 

u ^'/ 4 j' f < Mi ^ ^UaLJ'j J)*^' 'Jjki J ^ 3 12 ) 

dJL* v---—pf 45**li» (3i \ju 1 f JlL N 431 Uj «ii)i 4dJ>UJl Jjji sSjA^S 

4jyc*a ,^JL3i 4 JL*j Jt*l JL* Al4^J>“ LgJuS 5jljA»Nl 4 «*LmJ1 

uui ^jw ji j jUaL-ii ^j, y u>^ s^u^an oii^uii 

jJS»U 4^aL*» £*+*& ^ j 

4jl^« Jjw {^Jjl 4^JJ ^4 j^Liib £^»jg c)l L«j'^ 4-lpJ 4wal 44“^^ 

•«Ujj 20 y io M 



7 



UJt 




• m 



JJ Jb* A-j**b Jy jll AjkxU aS^*» 


>* 


icjiiii iiUJi 


*>uU y i^tiU lfH .icaiJl 


Jr* c/j UJ* 


V 1 ' '■** J^” 


dJLSi 


&” (»A^ jC*) 


I 


^ u 


iur 



.1 



3 . ij^waJl AwaAl 3ji Oft 4 

CAj^lUH y <WjiJl A*jbj yA A***/s\S’ 4JjjJkl dJjb s2jy&£jl ^***^11 

U^- bSjply -J ^b il cJ^Pj CLAUDE Up Jb* 

Ja* .^Vl J kjfJ\ 

UU>- SUaJI 1 

J**Q 

135** 4jl jS' 4<CJuili (3 Ojjg U-U AJjUll oUp l* ^J5* ULa vjubb^jl 

.aJU^I J^Nl Jp UJb > 0],JbU jJ$\ c~iO y lys, Oyi^ 

s 

UU>- jLipI ^s, UU caJU-I hjj\\ i>-Lw4 ^Jp uuc cJlS** 5 xjl 5)1 ibuiU 

JOANS' 3 jl*m ^p caJUI aj»«jU J*)AU1 ^a icuill l)L j$JtJ ^xil il^i!! 


aJUj^JI o^LjJI jSy» CJS^ (Traducta Julia) 
aUSI^j^JI dJUP^l ol>*-J <LzJ!jjt!l SjupNI 

OjJ-1 aaUUIIj J3-1 oLil wJU^ cbS** aJUj) jJl 


Ai*t-iU C~Uix>-l UaI .Aj^j 0j& 01 If" A-Uijj J^W ^$A bj (3^01 3i 

LjU^y -U^ill .li^lil u^p 3j i^-UijJl o^UliVl u^p <3 Ia^La^I* 

LiL^i! (3 4-^nJLl a^^US** Uju U*-* ^t ««,<gj cLj^II Ja* -» - t— 




^(.^U—**^ll J 0^*$UxJl A^ JLwbL IS^w If" Ajj^U^l 


^ ^p 0jJUj)J1 


J» 


1464 

UL* 


SJLiUJI 


-jk; 



c 1662 




1471 


SJpU- Jp 

5^- Vl ijljxw ^1 /t-r' 


«nP)Ij. jUil ^Jl Ai^p^il op^Jl* Aj^ wjJI Jj^ll oJUfc djiJ 
jj^Jl ^ oUlit ^1 Uj fr^^ULiJl ^1 3j^01 <3!/^ <3 


4JC JuaJl 


cJliJ^Jl 5^*1 £.-^y bJLU dl <J;^0 4 1662 4ju^ J» 

3 jlpjJI 3 1-1^- oU.a^ aUaJ 




J1 4 




aJ 




^-u^il aA*j 1>>- Jtl^4 l +A cJa^Li ^UrfVl ^>Jl ^^axU 


161 



50 js i 1670 



(Cholemeley) 


H* a* 





*- \j>-\j>- JuX IjJ t oxU 


Sjlwii t—Jl j*p . ^>cJt 

0*13-1 O j>~\* jjr <-3^ o JLt.j Sy** oxil $JLa 


btiJ ^ a . < u »xJlj ^ cj£X)j^ ^lll Ic I* L*X*j 

l$j^Li**l wiii x*j \L~*pj& «aJj c^l3J £.LJLI (J Sj^lb <u* 

^1 jjX l^JL* Aj**J b C-iis» ^jUl ^Xfc Ju*j .d^jli* J*>- 



U (Le Prince Joinville) Jjjl^- oXyjji oXjl iLi IopU ^Sx» 


« #( ^wl *SjK» J-* 4 JU 3 UU 1844 


- u 


6 


c* 4 


: ^Jj U ^AiSv> 5^iS" f.L-il JliU lx* j 


i-jyill Ooil J>- Jt* l$-U> 

yi>^ IjJLi Jb_uiJI iJJl«Lc^L 


Ul 


J-* 



jl 


1 



-'VI 


^-jUI 0jaJI 4j Ip 'Z^yS Ji (_£ 

j—Jl ,J>-Ij frL?-Vl oJl& JS” tL^-l 5 -Vp- 

y$> Js 2 *-^ A* *^ a *' 4 ‘■r^' 'Wi Jj 2 ^' cia-ii' 


- f 

L^* Ijjlf U-l^j e3yj 5-^y 4 ox* <31^*3-! a^A? ox* jl 


2 


*>bt* g.l«ja. : J' jIwUK^ <£j>-\ JX* ^Pj cJjil dA5i 


^rwJLw*) AjjlXU 


VISLJ jy£ (3*>L>-U) i>*AU Oj-i 


3 


^x*JI jij aaL^ ^4 OisyjJ^^ J 7 4 (^JtsJ 

o^JL iiSx* aJUo^I oLUp ^IXoN j*i) CO—J 20.000 

U .ajJl* a>«aU3 

1 c-3^ j* 



# .(t^J Ute 

(J cJS^ l^li iLii-1 o-^i a>uA> 01SU 0B^ lilj 


cT 


uw 


ll^* 


j-li s ^ ^ O' 


i*V-)l (J i——L=l-l jl vj' 


f 


50 000 



jT (? 0 70 000 jl) 


100000 


; 22 000 _, oy®; ^ 0 25 


.000 


fLL dJJj ioS^ jJyy l-l*- isiJjpH 



^1 


4 
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o^* <J J^-atj i^s^i\ 

• A*>waJl ^-Uall 

J U-U ^ (1892) £jtdl siJJi ju- C-*w?l Jl _ 5 

Oh Vy Jdj* j* ^y* iJjviH o^Laj^i 

C £ c * t 

<Sj> v -' 1 iU—'_jJ _jl i£/-\ i-i/ij ^Jj_j' f j'y _j' JjU* J~>- sL~.j 

Jj 3 ^ 

/ *_* r ^~ o^ s^x>* aO50\ ^jaOJ A^^oy^o a^-^lp a>0L5 - ^ 

y olwsyi* 0 —*UI uj ytll | A - 4 Ia^p y Aj^jlO oli*)\p li ^51 OjjJVl < J^jj\ 
wWi ^li AO-U U-Uaii L^iJl -ujl |a^jOI oJu J oUW 2 ji 

^ 0 »*X*u> a*j yvJI Jjiill JJL*j aj cOK*" <^£03 1 oJJi O y>Ul! a^ O . v \ \ 

^/l U. < U m3 


4jU$0^ J*>\>- OuUS** a>*Op JUtf>y ^-LuO OS*" <jl^ cJUil l-ig« 
y^AJ ^ jl£ \ <V0*^ SL>- <J A4^a <Uy ij AojjJ^A A^^U 

O^J ji $.<£[; liJl ^P ;A^PjO?ji\ ^gp Ol]sL>-*}UJ 









yJt y obb$_j* y a^ j*i.\ tw-Jp! j[>J 

£\y£~+ iS^ DcFoucauld ^ A^k* ir £ J £j\j yjj^ Jli*l ^a^p. 

oLol yj^au ^jp ^Sy (2 ) aLU oL-ly ^Jp ^1 yyj V bjl j*p cDcSegonzac 

iiJJj A>-OLk*ll ajujl* Syi ^ <U>-^Sl 

.aJ^jIs!! <bli$3l J ^yjl I*!* oLJl^al jup 



,4-Jl^jJU uAJjJcJM 



jy^ Ubyl ajJ-1 aJl>-; 3 

£~J lf£ij cjJJJ5" JliuJi J U,j cUbjj^ ylyUj ^yil J (3) ^Ji 

.kb^Jb ^bVl SJi" 4j\y± A>*~J ^ [yLj y liJujpi (.\Jj>- aLIS 

-XJj c ( ^k«S.™tJl iJ-l y^k ^yik-^U JU?^I I W 

^v» djJb ^L-il ®dLP ^p ^ku 4^1787 /_* 1 202 oj~m UJl^yr jbUj 

/V 4 J±S \r*0) d -k <J ^ OB} ^ J-P 0j-^ 

^r 1 ^ °lr- lt^ 1 V* 5 <* *' 

bbjtbjb t o j^LwkJ^ ^ybj ^ojp J 4 Am* *XaL 1 jbjJI a>*j>- 3 

.^ 185 0 /^ 1266 au* obly c«aA|j ^iU» I 4j)b>sL\ aiL>m 


0^ b 




0 j} 4 A * 



t 1 829 


'JU>U ^Tyb^U jy ApbiV £* (\T AjJlb aJL**-^JI 

^ jjb w^>y tO^Ajib y _ 5^lp 


J^k-^ e£-bil 4^b>3-l <-Sj. 


UxJ^ APO 


166 



}} u*-* C^ 3 l bk) J&i) — Jr* J^J •£ "-r^) 

c-^yJ.1 j£- a*^U 4i**JI dXlJ ^L> ^ 4 ^ >m .7 

jUaJuJl aL2i+m\ Jj £lyC 1>- lij 4£^lHj djUbLl ^ A£>xl~o U 4iftI JUP JY< 


( 6 ) 


<4*uJl 4 J ^ Jd>* A*^>-ill sc> 


1822 


fu-i a* ^L*-JI ^f- 


t ja L^-g J| 4 Jtl)^ iI-jLLu aJ jjilj 4£jlpy O\ \a\ .^ oJ^qjCj 

iSj UaJ' -iyyJ dJJi tALfc* 1^7 Jjj.' «jS^j if 1830 l 5-jy^' J*&>^' #>» 

•<V^' ^*5 


(1830 ^yjy * 7 ) 1246 ijlill £*Jli (J lS^* O'* 

jJ^li aJUaNI Livornne OjjaJ ioJi* J iyjl l^dU-j Jjt J i^LJI o—y 
*j»»y (_£^** Llj .4j)-U^^Nl J| 4 *siJ^ SjLiaJ-l; Sy J^f 

/y* jjiS"" 5)L) -X*j yjJj (JjJs> /fP Jlyil Jijl 


jjiT 5jL) -U; -jjy cr^^jh ^i)-^-^' Jdj» 



ji-J-' ‘ j_jJI ily \j£ v>i-' Ji t jsr-J' ^jd ^ 


iLi>* iJUaj^JU 


!/M j'> 

-J>11 oUaUl 


Li* y* 



4ja>-Yil> 


LJlJajfJlj iwJyjJI OljaLJl c^jjsjJa^ JjjJI <J;U? Ljajl 

(O^'j Jr^r 1 ' J* (►r* ^*>TJ*» ■ ^y£U 1$jL*5>} 4 <JLJLww*YI 4 J} 4a)L 
Uw*^ d-^Ut aS Y ^c5jUaJ' JpJI IJUj 4 (7) «4Jt YJ <wa*s 

.oUl/Ji LJ ^ a; 1 dJJi jp oj^ tfl 4jY iUJI 


aJU-JI 


( ^aJ^uX«-J <jl JiY A^-d? 


La ^);i> »,* (3 aJL^VI 


> 


Lds» aU-^51 v^-^-Us? ol$-i J,l J-i^i jl JJj 

4^-i-i ^Uui oi_— y 

I ^v^Jl .. lala.-^ jli’} 4 J — U^l—l^ul 4 

.Jkj Yl jUiJ! JUL J ^IjlaI 


4 ^ L^jCL^Y 1 „ Ifl.jfl. 1 ^- 


.1833 4 ^ 4f%j]p AijJ* tjS* <UsM 

Jjf- (J>JlLl AijJl* SjljjJ S-U-^JI (J ^aJl J> JUP 

Wl c5y5>njJ' OJ'iJ 4A^>ji' 43 I aJ }>-$ ^Sjb ji aH>^' 

AijifYl JjlyLl ^1 jfejU Jl ^yrjl dlii, 4 1 833 y b J 


, (8) J> J^: S^UJl 


* p p 

I^Ll O^^Jj ^1 \jjb 4jj;ljS Jju U-Jj 


jSsJJl ^ ijjd 1 Jj>- 


jiP J^d 


]>1 
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A-—J ysi\ JS*" C^jlS^ 

3 iiJUi ^>dy JjUsalJI <L*>L£ cj£<X« ^pj ;^wliaj^J'l 




170 




A>ui*j U}£ aJs i*^l 4 -^w?jJl oJla cJK*" lil^ 

A>«Js> Ji J-^J W*" cS-**' ijU-ljJI 

Oy oU;LL® c£y*-\ ^ «a>-1jx!I ijzj^ 

: Jjij axU-^ ^jA j >-1 jlC <J ^ wydl 

^-y» lili cljJ JjjJt U^jlj yt U*L Hj c 3 *uk Jl hJu* J LS^» 

. (I9) «^jUdlj (jwA-il ja Xpr Jf j* (Xo) jJL j^U 



LcUj bl JJ^aJIj 01 (*JLJl 1 jy ['OS'] 

JaI ja Olidl 4 j Uj^ if c^JLJL^ Jp jl^aJU Ajj*llj <u^-i jj£j U^litj 

t^Ua«Jl ^Jljdl dJU? JaI ^ bgpj 3^*^-^!' 

W t/1' pr#* - ty'* 1 * £s*J i-ib£»j ^Ijj (jiTy J jb&' 01 

iil Oj«TjJ f J&* 4>® VjOai 4^-U- ^1 Vjjj^ ^ ,*Ajji 

tsJjUall JA If s-yjl J (ttJjfl >) *J|I dOi Uj c^jji tjJ ^1 M- 1 

. (20 Wp J~ >. ^ 



_,*<»£ ^L$l jjp Oj«Hj 4-iJ l»!j ^t» ’ 

. ^( 1 *\*t *i i£jl* J' JU jiill 0(» : ^Wli dJJi Jl~j «<j*Jb'^J 

^jL^^uJVl jX\ aS^>- (j L^a>Jb IJU> aJjjJI 

<* 

> a^Jj lOtJJL <^1.11; ,%».!\ Uu& y 4 jJ^><JJ L*Jy »Axi 

* m * 

3Lw*J^ ^*Xa ^3^ Ai^liS* - ” (3 j>Lw^y^ jl^3 caJIj^IxuliJV ^*Xi-**» ^*n.oi.«.L 



171 






172 




173 



jli-J! JL* Ji JU* OUaLJI JL4* <j Nt OJtfi <1 jSl c^aiJI J 

.JjJI i_iis£ «J»> ^ JiU; f t < 32 >1849 


Oyi 4^4“^ jd^ ol*x*L*** ^4 cJ*^ 

jlj yll> j*JU 1^4 


^ 4 Xi>^j 4>%LiL> O.X* J&ry Sjjliiil 4~~j3j J jc { l&jij 

AJ«All J^JiiJ» ! J ytb 2jjLail 0 <.^j£~t 4-AiiJl 

'*'*•** . m - is >• 

y&UaJI ^Usj Sju^a 5g*w* 4jCJL23t bbjlpj 4iyJU J£*2 j <vJj 


(33) 


«dJLLiJl iUS 


•dU-, (J^>- ^4"^ dri^ bkjJL^I oljUbLillj oUi?-'5Vll 4»..l? 0|j 



I jws L*)l(Jjld 



<0^” ^ Lc} 

Vi 


.Ol—**>U«JUlI 



#jjs i j^jcJj iilSj \.;^>.^» 0_p£ iU-^JI (J <Jy»il JUms^I 01 _ 1 

iU-JI s^ly ftWli dJUJJ c^ 1 J>U Ip Jd d' ^bLg-iJl JT Jp iiUiil 

* ^ « 
aJL>"A fLdj OlU^U dlol^\^...t.jl t ^V*l«/3.4 iiyd 4jjJvi*x>- L. t -J 

.li I^JL^u iU-^l 
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' : JS'I— jWiJ, i-j! 


fci?lS\P 


» ol jjLa j+j* o,jl* «s rr -5Ui' wo|> £j\l\» : jp U»1 ji>.i 

.1988 UsJ\ 

w—1989 «—■oU & jb!l» ^,p <-JVi3v« 

^4*}' j wot : fx (2) 


Ol; 



t-uLti' • 


j 


UjUl *^A> *J^b- ^ U«J 54: dJJiS} .1990 tJs>L^ 


.1988 


: 0,, 


Jl 0NUI1. iU.U * 

sp •> L_ 


a\a& 4>«—J tJ—£>^ ^ &jy^LA 380 j»J; w>b^ 


• J.j** ^ 


«f*j li>y J) A^aiU 4 1534 j*ij ^ J^L^L i*U)l AjijaLl 


Jam J IXj* 


k jt '**/ J 


: ja JT si,- w>yt ai* 

oui-u jt^v > ^ r^ 1 ' J c*'jt ji w -u - 


SjuUii 


260: y (3? 


: JU 1977 


Afj-jHi oJLj- Jlj 4-JJJ 


— <0^' J! ,^-r 1 ' f u (° ■“) j-vy — 

J 2ju.Ui ili-' y»j NORRIS j H.T.-The Pilgimagc ol' Ahmed 


.1980 /1 7 JJU- vj^’ *1** ;• 




.1978 /28 




J' ^ «-b> iU-^j 4j^U)' J-p i«Uj 


y^4-b OjiiU A-lUyi 4—w^U ^P 0,JU4»j aJLs^JI caL'I Juw j*—*I aN 

42 £ . 1989 4jA UT Oi,^ <^>U £,U jaUll — 


U5i 


: >i) 


.52 /51 : 


.(1834 j~-t> 29) 1250 

aJL J 4 JI jyJLi^ i^j£. 380 ^ (J?li^)\j wtaVl *L15~ (‘uih iL>-j) *^4*1 jija jj -U^l 


.14 


(iU-j!') iA 


.176 : c 


1 .A 1 


1833 jiW 14 jap Gibraltar Chronicle : 

.31 : . ^ . 



(1) 


(3) 


Ju^£ liSj .260 j, t 3 E <.2 if-JUMl ^1^1 ^ : ^UT 4 >1 (4) 

.393 : ^ 1 1 7 JJkfr iJjbUll Us? 

JUi 27 fji Ct 1 '} (1829 ^Jiy 4) 1245 jjll' cS^ 7 tUjS/l fJJ Jjji (5) 


( 6 ) 


(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 


1 84^ 31 : j* ijA^l.1 ^ (10) 

.191 : j* ijA^l.1 w ^J (11) 
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.198 : 



.191 : ^ c 



.46 : + 11985 <7 XUl jb U* tUU* ULJ^ £l^li : yyJ' jl* jU-^?! 


.184 : 


h 


JU . JU3i ys> l^JUU 5yi)l aJi* j 


f . 




I 






L* ^SX* .(3 1 116 c2 r- 



>- wV y w . 

. ;LJ1 <_U." ys> IaL-^» 3 

1 • >») - 


<r. 


j -■ 





JUu Jpji *1^. 1 ..* y} L*-i <*Us? ^L»lX' ji ^ iiiliM 


UU* > J^ 1 waU- jj ^Sfl Ut* OlT bl u /X j! Jo 

.228 ^ t5r t^Ul J»U' _ . JU/, ^ 


!! 


wV 


196 : 

197 : 


*S> 4 




.196 : 
.42 — 2 1 
.40 : 


■£*vA' w-^ 


4 



4 


n 


c->‘ 


r*5 


pjio 5lLy 4 y-; 


!l ■ 


.45 I ^jP i7 ^ (^-f) tUokj UL—Nl ^Luaii ty3 

t(«^L>-^ v3L4^») i ,-jyi c 



j? 3^ 


403 Jj 4*>Lw 


.1990 ;Xyi ^bSli us; c-iiji 4LU! 


UyU* t(«A*vX _»U^ J A^Jl _ ^b;») 4 


.9 : 


^ 4 


J £ *(*W 




.10 ^5 ; jJU«ai' r—il 


.251 


.33 — 32 
.197 — 



** 4 


■e*>‘ 



11 


196 


* 4 


a1>- 


.409 1 126 : ^ c(^ . f ) «jU-Nl ^Jl>. ^L^/l _iU'» i^JUuLl 

.14 : ^ -f) i«S*J» jL>-l tj _^(y» i^js^ 

14 ^ 1 1986 ilO : jop tiUI jb ilsi (^ .f) ^^ Mi : J^L>- JL —?i 

• 13 j* ‘(^ -P) ‘«* s *t?J’ '■£J&~’ 


( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 
( 1 - 6 ) 


(17) 

( 18 ) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 
(3D 

(32) 

(33) 
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-kbjb US' U£« 
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5 


-j 


Uv_ 


i 






£ 




.sa. 


' . !.'; 


L ll 


Jloui^vSJ] 


V 


*1 





iuJU Jp- 

j*u< — ^ f ‘ ur 

V 


- 

J. 


lybd' ^Jtf- £*J- 5JjL^- j*}\ IjA yCM 
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!« 




1*' Oyfcil ^ y^PyA J)y>~ O^iJ 



1UpV» 


. ^ jJ^ yS^ Ul>.Jt 



l- Ji 


'-La Ap^jiy Jjjji j*\£A' ..ia^fc L*j1j> sjB*” O' *yl*U ^A 

'<£/^ ®/* 'l&JJS' Lfr*»^ ^5^ J>lyP *\^*V 
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3 X>j^>t\a JJ^O Ijj -AS Oli ^jA A.'^i^m\\ Js>b*i«l^ \ 

^2*J 3>i pi*^^ 3 J Jg *H OLll$3 ^*23^ 



JiSL- UIS" 0^Jd!l (jilanko) 3 (Dantsig) «^L^b» : ^jt 

ai^u ^pL^Jl U^U- <JtA>- io^tLl C->15 ^\aB ^ yi&y* Jjb? 


(Problemy «Jl \5L~*y> 


•*» 


jjyi 



o 


Ip 1959 


U^bJi £ 


p if 


a>J^» : Jliil \X a Jlypj t Vosiokevecicniva) 


3 ^^J»^vL>b 0^ ,«.j*~& /y*bJ^ ^jA jo**^ 3 A -***’s 

3 b^ 3 o^-^jji ^yy 4jbsP^ 'V^ ^*JL 3 ^^* b—* 5 ^)) ^ 


br ^jju 


j 


1966 


1965 


4-w>i ^S3.«»v f tJ^kXiiJU^ 4*o~lp 0 ^-Xj 3b>»P^ 

4 * Ja j ^U , LJL flj ^jy 4-jj^bH oli*>W^ 


.^g^Jl JuC^ \Ju}\ J^AA 


J& 





I 


^UU ^jA bJLP 


(T.Musatova) UyL *y> 1jLJu» SjjL-Nl 


4-o jk U 4-w»a^ C- , lS*}bJl ^J^y> 3 


LiB 




!l 






li'ibJl ^jIj Jp-» I Jlii' if '-*■* ^ 



o 


.Ip 




iuai 


yj ‘« 



0^a! 1 4jlj- 3 


3b!l UU* U, . 1984 ixJ .^oUl :>a*jl 3(Sovietskiye Arkhivy) «^J 
^ jjyi ;>a*!t j(Narody Azii Afriki) «Ujy!j l~J ^yui>> 4bf 3 
4jaJli^ C.. : “^ Coli^>W!b> O^^P 3^^ yj ^1987 

4^yJ.' 4ixJ^ vl-Ux! <ui C-i3^ «b^jij JI 3>i^ *i£f^ 3jUJ'» 4jb^P 


11 


JUi 


b!li Vli. 


e^*~*yA 


1901 


^,i-« Ji. 



o« ^ 


.<!! 


bo IS 




0-0 y* <K4-a^^L*]^ 

£ *S 

(Aziai £jJI LjLyJj djf y <j JUil \X& jX*a .^liJI 

- .1988 4 ,: , ,,.J Afrika Sevodnva) 


o«Jl& t, b ^./g (3 ((lijjL*^)) oJjbw^/l ^* 

. «v^-3^ c3 > ' m r~£^3 d-^Jj)) ! Aj^IP L*^ LllS** a:. ..U 

jO ^P ^SwjX Ob»%A^? 208 j ^2 j ^$jjl ^LSsjU 

jJr* J^>- OjSS* SJliil a}j ^23 <j JjUiy c«Bj^U» ^Jl 

A 

y> y*} . li.2>t^ SjIx^jLI \j^j* cii -d* yj \\ 

• (J^* »^U53l L$4 --Ip y}\ A^y\ e X\ 






£ j\j OUl>-» ^ \jSj J.IP (J cJjf- ^'JL,- 

a!^ <yjtj i_^jjl (JliU jAj Ajy«ll Oli^*JI _ l»jJL; jJI >_jyill 

JO~ jiTilil If* . 1967 IlJ 12 _ 11 ^jijll UjOp- J «^JUJI C^Jl» 

^UjLjJI £jUI» <ykT J OLsJI \jjk J V: J ^1 oU^Ul ^ 



*v 

>.7 


£-lU* J,l Jj>* iJjAll iw^JI OU^Ult wl$p 

t^>-jil ^iaJ 5-*£/►• JjI oUoL^? ^p jJJi jSj c ^Jlp 

_ / 4—j OB c£-U' «Jj^' <j*Jaj» *702 a^ UjJU^I ^j£\ S-UpLl 

• U J*/ J* 


Ajljb 3i *—JpH A*p}jJl OIjL^nU AjJlill a!>-^ jtj Jtpuj 

JUj£ c£Ju** jUaJLJl JjU V-lur ^Jjij ^-ip jpliJl jyail jo^' 

S^ull oJl* (J c-*tf 3JLSj ,«iJli5t l^Jl^>[» 3j ^jy^ c j} ‘M* ^ 

tJ* 

Jp- ^Jp w^S5 caskjJ? 4jjjdl olj k* ^’yr" 

JaiJ/U cJ'j V, cl 778 ^ f 0 ^>" a -^ 


JU>* Jl O' '-V: *(JjUU C&) -k-Jj J V: Uai^ 

J 

UjJLp J 1988 ^ «2uUI jb» 5JLsf oyJI J,l C~J -Lili 





oij» jf-ioSj yQ* <-*> <3i Ais' (SJ&zj <woii5*" Jiy v*\ 

.^b J^' ^ V*!> ^ ^ y> t(Jcan Palocki) 

<3 aj^L** wL3JLc oB 

^Jl-q^: JLoJ^ C ^ y^MJL j 0U-*')) -j A-jX^Bt (3 ^p^2p ijB 4A 



1795 iu- Jlu v-jJI 



1791 






aL>-^!I ajjb SjLj^j fUU LiL^il Jlc" ^1 <^£^>-1 3y» 

<Lp\£>^Ij i^UJl 3L>JJ U-X bt >~jA Lwo^x-j/ <5ycp\ L^J UlxS" 

w>ll£jl UL* J «^L^y\j m y> OjJ> Ju5} .^Jup j^iJl J ^yujj 

*>L^j jljJaJj a>*J* Laj| 3 (jl^bib j-dl J^>- aI^Sju 

^jjl vjiljil Uu* jl^LPj tJUjJI OLkLJl jjj JA JgifcJ C_>- Jsb^U 

«^^~*Jjjb Ob)) flS cij aL>^})) 4~w0^iJI 4jJJb ^b*?l l -tf 

.<<1791 *U 

Voyage dans rEmpire du Maroc fait en l’annec 1791 par Jean Paiocki. 

.1792 iu- «U^yU» J ^IsSOl Ijjb ^ 

1980 iu- Aiul? JLpI Ail ,j£>-LJl -UP y^jL^ll IJU ^JLj« 

^jA Jff 0*>b>^ Aji w»liS^ L-Jyb Fayard « jbls)) jup 

IjjNy^ LSy Ji jbjL-0)) 01 yS* I LS^j 

•^^l* 

(Voyages en Turquie et en Egypte, en Hollande el au Maroc) 



,^>il jlk)—" J! 


ja Jjk ? j** jS” : ja £jjai ' J'j—"j 

A^jy cJtT c5Jl 1I (Stanislav Auguste) « . - „_-< ^l jJJl' 



? iJULl V^*-" «J,Jt 






ja US- <—yiil Jjjj '-b 

S^Jl* ^1 ib-jt ^*U j^JJl (Botkin) «s__o*)n JiL'l ^v* 

*db£- Q*L>tQ../J ^p Nli* \^4P 4jbf ^P N\jL* IpP >— ^1854 




^ .«4^Js» JUll IJu> jl^pj t (Sovremennik) 




U>jJ. V 



? ^ Jl lilij tvJ wSJI IJ^ JaS ,1 _ 

! ^Jp v3yc!l -b;l ! *4 — 

^JJJI J^U-1 JLSij iai dib 4%JL>- f ^us J>11 /i 









_j Jyb ^ (j,\ « v j\!xy» *W- Jfr Uad ' yj 

N LJLw^l j 5>UdtA-l viilj J>LL>-U t-lisftfl JL*aS» 


,«IJUL \j j 4^Li Lgllm* wJ^ 


(San ^(w^ » Xy C ^> yiijJ> Aiw^j ajkjJ^ 1847 4 ^* ^ 

fr^LUii! l>t^ \jL*6?j w^ill Jy- aJLIiS^ j 

Ly!WS^ J}L*Nl ( Jp Olia£» : ajIi^ Jlypj t^yi' J,U-i^ 

w>t£J i~Jb jUJi y> If A^jyiSl feUl ,jJ}U \J* v^r .«^Jjl;SH Ji 

* ^j|ypj ci 847 4 ^ aJUU^I Uil^tt ij-u j jJUs? jJJj 

«Etapes maritimcs sur les cotes d'Espagne, de la Catalogue’. PAndalousie. 
Souvenirs d’un voyage execute en Florences 

4Lt*jL»l }y*OL}\ y ^ Jp ^ ***1} *y-liJl 41*«UJ <y jllXjJ 

. ojl Aii^ ^is»U^ 

v>U* ^ fU)» p^l ^ 

. i^ydl Apw^Lx 



J"* ^JJl Donato DemidolT) 



OaII j -Xj| iJLfc j^p JLiU 

oNUll ^y> JuJujl A~-L* Cjl^si .«i}jfjw jL-» i^S>Ujl ,J 
■V y wJ^ j A*^' ' a£*j aJ^-L- 1j a>« a>*3s? 4jjju* a' l^-l>«- l MS5y u v***' 

3 jLp Jj *jlj**^ oi ajIiS"* (Sumarokov) «^- 3 jSjjL*^-» 

L>i ^ J <j)lU J>- ^T* Aj fli (^JJl yL*J' ^P AjLJ*ij 

^p !£*" S^*aj' Ai»Ai LLs^j 4iJ> <J ^kp' JLilj . 

<3l 1^* ojL^'V' aNj <J jl ijAil (J jtSLJU aiSMp 

^j^p a-jjjjj^' u'aIJ' 3 ^Li»j 0^*" l* <J^>* La^i» j^vJ' 

J aip Jli If" L^l*.:-* La c-juSJI jj» : ^JlSOi J \yu . AjjUil ^--^2 *u 

Ai'Jw^a)' (S^i 4*-^ y'J-' Lpi lx l^lS*" Uijii J jl (1 ^Jli a* Ip ajL^jj . 

.«(J^ill w-JtjJ' JU OlayjJ^ 


Si*. Jl (Viazemkiy<^SC^cjLi>> iJjjyJJ ^)\ SJbJi ftf 
aJLp'jJI JaLLI jjjj J Jjl << jL*XjU>> jlf JuoJj .1881 

4-1 ; AZ** 1 J* f 5-bJbL|j .UJij ^jtsSlyt!' A>tui ^ Ulk> A-Jyd' 


jS' jJl^LI dU^I (j Aiji? Aju ^Ijj' SjLi^ jUaLJ' 

IV. 1 'ASj All>-J ^P A«^4 o'jju 3jyJ-l jlUJ' 'AA iiy ,dJL>-jj ^-»lij ^LfC* 

C-*xv JLSJj *<JUJb oli AijX oLJ*^ Jp 







•A ] j ] j «J^- )Li» A*u 



OUaLJl A^p J <U^f' ij' ijy 


(Vasili « 

M* ti 

juaa!' (3 gfj U^^Ij J^>- AjlpLlaj' aaJj . *a-p 

Cr* J £-!> 



Jp sl-Pjjj t / 5 


NUil 


lKJ-i 


Jw>) Jxij c|piS" k r 0 *^ 



IJL* OKj • Vyjj' jj/* • s “'^5 

JtjIyJlj ^U5s>j 3 Jj^ < !AS^ oiJxd' aJLI^" 

y> ,jJI U *^l ji jjP -cJ%»b Ayl^^waJ' J'^‘ 


V*- 


I 


^>11 J 



^ jjl Ja*» 0 '^ J*^ 


i_jl^JI Ijjb >_..«J jjb* . i 



j 
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.a^-j )\ iii&U J^-0 AsiUij ^ylL v^Jjjyo!' tj L^L-l 

c-jydl ^P O^liU \yS&* jwjJI SjU-^ll JT ^P Jjizj Ji 

: JW ^yilSsJ ci^L>- ishudaj i*lp 

«^*bjU» j (Teplov) «^i J JLj» ^ (Eliseev) << < ju y ^J j |» ^ (Milichevski) 
0L*» J Jp- ^ y*j (Charpeniicr) 

5JU-1 J[ aJ JJaty .«\qj 3 \ <Jp Jj^u» Ajlypj 1906 iu- <<4*^ 
juJl Jl SjLiV' If .*%U l*\£>y\j ^Uad^fi oNuM J s^i 

Aj^yp IUS~ cjjlj Uiyi Jlr' ti 0-Jyu* £jjl ^25 (Dmitriev) y^o» 

.«L ajj*\ JUr' Jl o^jU,)) 

^ 0^ LJlP Aj>s»J^ 4JJ.X* -XaLJlo L»U_1P)) l AjllS*"^ <LcL>* (3 JyL 

jljdJi O^JLa jJp J*UJ0 UlkuO l^JLS^ <j Jaii ^uil ^jJL 0^ 

JSy y*-3y>- OjJO Ija5jJ 01 AJj-XU O-Ub C5^ . ‘ U* 

IJla £jy ^ ^ ybJl j* l^OJI yUJt yryi 

. «4jjjJJ ^jA c-yS' LIT ^JUJi 


i’t » k, i 'H 

/i^ »»« 7 #' 


^y (^ypl oLUS^ c^jju>d5 \jj*> (3 j\j+iS)1\ Ol^^fb 0 E" 


t 3 Py X *.* * . ! ! O j.y.ij j\ L*^b jJ ^ * I, b ■♦.-j. 0 E~ 

(jj>| <S&y+* ^.Xfe ^j^kJ ♦ 4pyX*J ®^E* r C4^xlia 

^0Ug„L»Jl JjLm^JI J^Lj 3i* L-vvjjj i--^ytll ^jy <uj?^!I 


rv 




li^UJI iaUE «aJU]I Ujp7l^jl» 0j aJJ^ 


‘r! 


JL*» JI jLJL- ^jup Ia^U yil Ij U ^ .S 1 S>Ejj 
Jl Os ;190i «Uj_^-y^ 


•^5 aJ x*&ji OE JL>- ytj 4^>-1 ^ y* 19 y* 01 j>p jJ* 

.AijS 0 | i£j>"\ A^wl^* (j 




J SjiLaJI ijjjjSl' 

J-.UI oyJl y-ty j 

L_»j_jbj l— $ a t 

— i*>dJ LUJl -Lfri iULI ivyJU 







. (l) iiUwaJl aJti SjsJl 2UUI1 . 1 

j >-ijl <j *!>yS oLiJ ^z!l ^jL>wa!l o-Xa ^jp i*lp o^Jai UJLSijj 

I IftjjC OL/>l> U> <jl J^- 4 i-JydL 

.d\&\j OUjJi J J*t~*)\ jSj .1 - 1 

^4 %60 ^4 jg\ 1900j 1883 U jt Jp £w2* 

J*jC 4j>uL A^.-Uf CjK" aJU-sJI Aikd' 

A>*jd? Ail>t-^3 OU O^ay <LLJUj 41*** £-* Aijlilbj .U> 

.LJjji} LU. Ua^JU 4 j\S^ UaLtJj ,*-*1 





• (2) jru*^l JbjUil ja CJ&* 4-Jpl .2-1 


^ ^ — 
c^iJulj y aJjjJI d*i> ^dL® 4 ** c-^ 'jl>o ^JJI i^liU 

Jui! T t t _ J A >r d*XA J&J*" l3 \)3^ CAj Lfe^l |^J^* <>.,,/->\jC- 

< e 
AjuJaS^ ^1 ajUs> ^1^,4 *XJ*1 <L^jL*J^ oJj*> jjd/i? ^jP 

JjJ* .aj ;1 J,jJ 1 £l*Jsl Cj^ Sj*aJJ 

^?.».*t ^ >w<JL>- C Aj^ l ^at^ V^ A^vL*J 4j L 

U^. fUHJ j* £• aj> 1»3 4jji>-Vl oUlit 



.OjAwJU Spi^l otalfcftftj 3j*&JLl i^Uil .3-1 



^lilc V c^Jj)I\ <wi^l^4 AilS^ Ijb Aa.1 iJU-jJI l^*}^ 

jtf S^sf. ^oi j£- ^Jp jjLdJ djS aJ C~w~Jj l^Lj^Jfc ~U<a! ^LiSCl' JjL^!' 

ijyli l./' 31 '’ l£^ *A>^J ^ <1‘^: C*)A^Li Liyli Ipiy 43l> t-«/2 J^ 

Jjliv* isfejd? i l£ r*~\ a^_s*- ^y*) caJUAsLI ai^JJ ^*w»l 





*/ aS\ A’. g * 





,4j JjUSji *jt> 



,<Lj; yjj 6y\£}\ JLi? 4*jlp-X!' ObUiV' 


Al Maghreb al Aksa 



C-jSjj cl 883 jAsj 28 •—Jjkll)) SJU^*- ^ Jjift j$9 

j*i ij^l dJu oijj . ijLJVi iilSL ^>-1 jr jjLuaJ 

^jUa !1 IJu .^isJ cJK" U <Sj£ V-J1 j J* c 



Le Reveil du Maroc iJL-jj—.2 — 2 

4 jJl]L * 1*^ Jff jX^£ <up^w »1 dJjj^r ^**r0*^ 6Xj?r 

-UP fjj jA} cl 883 jjJjj 14 ^ l^L* Jjifi 3-UJ' ^$1* . V-Jyl" 

c<u~*L~»> 3ajyr» I iJUl SjLuJI \^\yS- x~£- 

cLjJ^i JS^ cl888 ii- j^yT ^a! oU llj .« bj\£ 

^j> OyCj .^w?l>* i>l*^ <u!jIp c—^ 

.bU*lj a>J> 2*J* JbV JLit ^ CJS" 5Ju>l 1902 .U* 
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The Times of Morocco 










JLL* ®JLfc ,j ijUw? 





J.L Miege : «Journaux ct journalistes a Tanger au XIXe - sciecle» 

«Revue de l’institu des Hautes Etudes Bcrberes, Hesperis. 
1 CT fevrier 1954; pp. 191-228. voir aussi sa these sur 
«le Maroc et l’Europc (1830 - 1894)». T. 3. 

P.U.F. Paris, 1963; pp. 323 - 331. 








(Ja^lyll) 5-Ja3» : Ua-f £*b>- tdJUiS" 



Ux'l VU- 



J .39-32 .1988 ^ yd I jju!i .UJi > *1* ,«^ 

jyjl y>*M J| SjpUaH A->tda3' oUbj! k-Jai L..^J 


Amina Ihrai - Aouchar : «La presse tangeroise d’opposition» 

Revue Dar - Al-Niaba. 3eme. Annee. N° 10. 

Printemps 1986; pp. 12 - 15. 

<bL»jki -i^e. J oljydTi Sjl—y ,J| ^ 

; «(1956 — 1912) ^-ydb 


Taycb Boutbqualt : «La politique d’information du protectorat francais au Maroc 

(1912 - I956)». 

Univcrsiie de Paris II; Mars 1986, pp. 45 - 59. 


iJJ 


I UU* y&y il 1 JLa> \Jj5j- cJbU- iiUwaJ' ji 

*-^-b is-LiVl yij . «U.jjLj* l^LU 


v •-** 

a / 




1914 '<£}]& <£* JJ6 «<Lj yJ' ^ 


^ c 

toUi-l 4-lSU jb tejy «Lfcjjlaj) l^UiJ iiUx-^3l» 


.1961 


J Jy- 4^1j^ Ubi i^b^b fjU'j 

‘C W ' * 1986 fU 5,odl »jla JU*! oyujj U 983 Jiy' 23 JS 20 j* «^ j-lsJi 




wiilfli ^1 JX U o^fUi.1 j, iJuk J* 

-C* 502) UyUi 


O'* ^V'yib a J. oJA AjUi-i : jj.a:* Xj> 

•)** 212) X>lJ\ _ Jbukil ^ibJi JbJaJl .«! B80 


iiS” ^JU<a3l 'JlA J £Jr'__ 

Ay- 5 -- Ji V 

•<J^ 


Archives du Services Historique de PArmee de Terre. 

Scrie «Maroc 3 H22». Rapport du Commandant Cauchemez, chef de la mission 
militaire au Maroc; Fes 24 Juin 1892. 













LL>-I i_A«wa jj LiL>-l a^L—J l A^^b 
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43L-*JL\j» 

Oij L?' J* 



OSS"* L* jyy.} cy O^iiSi 4j^Us>L> 

- jlp^Jl <bjJL* 

SylAI ^j,| ill^- N JjJjJd jJJl Oj^jy^ai l^xlyL Haj l^JbSJuy l^ljLj 




y 



!l 




iibx^rfsJS cJlj O^iSl ^4^ 

IjJjjT ui^lp v® i-JUsL* wI-JKa td-> »:Ui 


c - 

l>-Xi!S obi Ob 

v* j£\ CkjL-Jtf* ^Jl L*J^i JjJj \£yL II <j>Jk>-l j -Lai 






SI 




Upp 


sfli i^ujJi.i 


: ^-**jji)l ^JLJl J^juU ibis’" 

Uil ^U-l sJtJ* j* (Edmond Douite) j^ol odS" 1900 



♦ 

j 


L-j ji jyu 


Jp J i _ r a>d 3 i 



i^x fLi ! b />>OJ 


\ 


.tyiyCs iLi^JI JjL^JJ JaJa£- jJaiil IJLj- 


jJu<* ^bS^ J O^lpljp^ AjIjUfeLiw® O AjjijalS A,* gib «^J» *13 

^-Jyiil i^AiSI yycj iLi^jl JIL-^JI ,jia*j» I Olyp 



^ 1900 


(2) 


«<r J y*lb 


oblf ^*1 ■*- ./*!! a^aIj OS ^5k£ {jj-iJS j^aJS 4jjJ^4 ^ ^( ^yj ^^ ^ 


^l£l ^PJLlv-J JilJl IJl^ i-~*JyiSi ifi+Xm&b I 01 Jd>>^U ,w>ytlb ^JuJl J>-AsU 

tyk) tio^U-i jup U«j^i oU-^bi £*ijj} ^^Uuj 



I IJla AjS 


p* sZJ^H jU- ^JliS v j- 4 <dl ^s-—jl^Jl u \)3 ^^1 AiP 

AiSlillj i j\j^-\j AJlillj c^pjjLj ULAftl' 1 ^®\^aI 

Le Reveil du SJb^. OlS^b 01 «jJ^LI Ja>^ t4^jJa> jl*i> U-ii 


cJjj -i> C-pUsii-^I <L~*JjiJl i^jjsil Olj U-w- l-i-A ^..«.l > 01 (3) Maroc 


4 * ** A+ m j\P ^Laj 5 fi,.,**,•• . /a )' oj-A ^bj,i ^LL%*o X 


01 



• (4) e> J) 

; U- Ji 

: jlsJl 1JU 


(3 c c)\ ■«*H' ajL>«-s^ 



b" Jl «Jji» tkiJJj 
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JjU 01 








Le Reveil du ^ ^ JLtt cJjj Jp >/r «J>>» ^Uai jSs? ^ 
li> jib\ * 1 ^>- ^ o\jz£- J aJkjC f ^ 4 L 0 U] Maroc 

'jj Jli^l ji)^ J^- A-wH *J>OJl j) 

jiw ^0; ( J^i L 4 ^jJl^sIJj OL^JxJl jIq*~1 oi>*l Ujlip 
L e L^U* J>- cj^-UaJi [Le Rfcveil du Maroe cJS/ Uoipj .i^U^LjJl 

J <<i~*JyjJl ULyl 5 jJ-» j& c. dtJ 1 ^Jl «^>y ^I aJ-» OL-L iii?US" Maroc 
i j3f ± j* k*i\x* l^Ju Le Maroc .oUdl ^-LJO jJJi 

0 UU 0 V SJLi^ ^Jp Lwy Sl^>u*J 

.LiL*0j lolilj Ljljau^ 


i>-!jl iLuisX ;1904 ^jj y\ J JJlijNl 

cAi—Jl ^-jjj f.y^ j *LSUjLj . Jaw S' Uljsu^ j OS*" j)n>- 

. L^» tlOL^-S Ju^ 4~~jjiS\ c.jl.^c 

Jg Lt sd i \yyv cOl^~~J' «ju& SljljP 01 0il_ t^^j^jp 

fi c * 

La Depeche Marocaine US ,^Pl Jtfly*- Jlib . A>*-Jsy L*JyiS ^Sji' 

.^l^OajLl ij^\ JT y >\*6\ Jj IjbJ, l^i g;i 4 1905 >bO J j>J» otj ^ 


**-^*11? <Wjjall ^LwyiJl iJLrLl L*L0 v_,-la li£. ,_d ^ .^aJ l oJu& JS"* c^jiS^ 

l5^1 ^>p t*l . aJLj^5sJ1 ajIpjJJ l^Uxi^l Jj>- jO*^ 


J O^liuJl oJj 



•- r « 


~-l” ^ Ujup aJJ SjUiJNI LajI 



mm • 


JUa 4 


. 1906 jjJji 10 ^ ^L,flJl l(X*J jf t 


s^‘ r 1 *" 

1904 jrf 



: 4_JLJ^I 2uUxJi . 2 

^-^Ul O^iJl ^'1^1 ji& ULJ^I i^Jj^-saSI Oyl$J 



J 1900 .IaSjaJ Jjju v1nj> Ijbj- AJjbii* C-JtS^ 

. ji-| j El Porvenir^ El Africa Espaftola : 1912 


^i>waJl} I 4 —-t :(ajLJ^ W2d>l) H Africa Es P || * 0,a — 

JU^J SJU-NI i*Ud)» t*> l|Wj 1903 Saturnino Gimenez ^LJVl 
vjJl^ cil AiP^ iwydb iylu 5Jb^4"l C^K} .«L5j^il 



iJbLl £~m\j iiUUSi iltc cJK* Jui 4(JJh**U) El Porvenlr Ul _ 

0^£j 01 0SJ L»™ . U OK} |/Si c-bsJa* aJL**^ 

a-mpL?** oLSbLI jlJp I^J-LsA* i jfi' ^liaJI 4J oJb jl£* l^>vA 

<UyJb aiLU 5^^\p| Oj^b O^jjJ ^Jl L-jyi! 5-^jJb OLiJI jP If _ 

J--—J' ^ W4*4 4(^L^aJt c3aU*Jl) 

• <6) (^0 a*4 iu* ow 1911 8 

y> li| jsLl Ob £U»1 Jl d>J^ l^li OljiP ^ ^.Vr.J ^ 

•v-o^^ J* ^ 

J L*t ^ >0 v>U J V i~J>JI SkU Uj/* J-UJt 01 cU v-Jli 

(?) • - *i.ji 

• u-yj 


: i*U.Jl .3 

5ip-j ^ bjljai^j L-Ji oJL*y 4 c£^j!I <jbaJ*Vl 0J 
^jp ^lijJl j SJIjM <L**jJa!l iiUfcMaJl 0j3 J>t ji 4 Aj )' 

JlL * OjjLi^l Oj*1+Sj \jj& ^1} L*«* tvw^jiib (jwlia^Jl blp J\ ^Ua* 

. 4-i Jajybil fJp' j*A4j 4 O^iJI 
4 ^jJSjNI ^JJb ij*L *il 4( L$ ^iNl vydl) (8) AI Moghreb al Aksa cJK" 

^jUlb JjiaJ UiS - " iiJ .^U*0l l-i* iUU“l 
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: JuLpjUI .4 

J,jjl OlWl jUI 05 1904 JUa^l _ ^i)l JU'Vl 01 

i>*JaJ £j1p S>Uj C-^bc* SiLJkl 3i ly^L- 


16 


c* 


4JUi» 


o^ysLli *xJiP 1^1?- ^PwLuO 4^«ji 



• i; ■~■ !, cr^ Or 4 JiH* 7 




1906 y-1 


Ulil 


li JLol 


jJJS 3 LgSli>-|} A-wwb aJjL>c-C 

iLiJ ^ftl j <.\£j>-\ OjjjJaJ jUail 3 ci>ejJao AJlWl ^>- 

* Uji JaL t Jl lift j^» 01 4^1 bU ^ Iftjjaj j \V^j 


(19 06) SJjjsr £-“ J^SlI v^' 


I 


tL-Jyi) AjJIjU <WjL>- t4^i]s» 



Lf 1 



0>l jir 


111 1LJI jb cu$ill llj .oydl 3:>LU ^1 \j&-\ (j\ *J>3 N jJUy jL?1 


0>l wJU jJVi ot» j^Nl lift ^1^ OS" CyNl J (Rosen) «jj^» 31 &I 


<3 *xll Lj^ Oj£j <b4 -jC^j o*io^>” 01 ^ft 4,^./?tfll 3 

t^l jJp!) •&Jr\ J -^-' %_/- Cj* J 5 } -V—^' oUL'I 

(9) ... . . £„* *>; 

. «0lb J aJLp wjoSo 


duJ Xibw* ^Uil 3 bill i*pj lift ^ 

■ 

Ijll^ t< 


J. 


Jyill 


J*Ji 




. 4 4 la.lL Jaiaii 


.(1907 jjj^i) «yydi 0U» i’Hfr 


‘ 1907 8 e$ Vo* ®"kr^ VI 



0|^>-l Lf^w-I . bjp- 84 ‘ jwL^» b ^OS" jl c. J&j* <jv~* 


1909 


®*X*J lyjjU bill 01 w»yll 3i b*XJ 4 jjX j^5^ £3 * 0U^I-1 

4 ^ Ojwyi Swb y>- { j^yJ L *w»l 01 jjX *X5 j 

'iyS\ 4^UJI 4^UNl \J}^9 ^ 1 897 


Jl 


Uoi U^l 0L*LiJ! 





l»l 


4-o^p iLf jlj^»l OUye UK^ . OjJ Jl L^iLv V>jj I 3 J'^ 


I 



- / • 


S~“V Jl L^swaJ « Ja*jl» jl jiP 


jNl >.jJb 

: oj o/- 
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j*LJ5Jl 4pUaJl LJL-* [...]» 

_ p t 

*yr) aJLaJ l^i S-b yr ^(v-^itLl) ii j£}\ a:]aL Jl oJu> JL Jl ; aj 

tdpj.1 *Jjc j£l\ Lu>-li ^ji.y^ jiy ^U*il Li viita JtSj .ioyjl oJlyU 


Uu J 


JyA-i dJJi «X> .LJ 



[...] oIJjm JL*^l**V 




j 


* > • 



1 Jaill 


.«Jlyi' UU Jp U;^k aJUI 



Ji . i! 




P 

«^ajJb> jJJi hyt, jo iix/ c/>LjLSl JS" ciij^ oU^U* w»Lp j 


JA aJ£ * JlWl ? Jl A^jllb «jji» ^JJi 

...? j>ii ? i,Uii 

«Ol^ji-l» -uij? , <w3ljky! oj^ ^ ^1 f^prj* 

U1 C^Kvf- 4 4>uk# 4*^jP «2>L£l J —— ^5uJl 4-dJl**Jl — aJst\* 


Jl 



L c.1 




j*P jl gJ^L* <U 


i^ir jiwi jl ^u^Ni 


i 

*J>A 


u? 

A 


IjJ yL^ 4 jL>v«^J 1 ©Jut ax^L-w ^L*J1 Jlj L » ^ *» JLmvJ 

Louis t*£j^y) JaJ^ * £I.Aa)I \. ■ -i ^3 1 Ur|^ ^^ ~~ 1 < <?c 


l. t 1 908 4 ; 



: J* 

50j^ cLil J H.£rv£)' Jj^' Jr* 


Ujlp UUJ 


Jl 



i. Mcrcier 


J 


\. % 4w>l «Ai LS^ yji *ji JLiJl \jj* 


L>-Lw* 



( 10 ) 


IC J} t j>l >i» 

.-up ^lijJL fyaJ 

jj*U JLJ 



~UL» Ol>w»Jj \^pj9J j&\ 4-Jjkl ^Ij^Jl »jl 


J 




8 


Ji'>' / 


1325 JjVl 27 _, SJLy ej ^>'1 (Ji 


: OU-L- j> o-p yjp Jl ■’ 

Jy»Vl <0 JC>-I Lf oy^iJI *_->l^Jl (*ljl>jl Jp ijj <ol aUI #jpl 

^Jl i*-Jail ^Jp 0\l*iM «»JU ^/* * u ^' ^ 


1907 



k--ytU 0U«J Jp’ 



LU 
>JI 


( 11 ) 


«^JyytJ' Oj^l i<i Jp j* 


.(1907 ^jj) «'-»>!' 6 ^r 

J ij J (Heymans) J_l^ ^Jl ^UJl ^—- 
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JL-JjaJI 4jj\*jcJ)1\ al&Nl SJbJLi CJl£i .1907 

^LaJ^t IA ^ A^b Up 4 J 1 4,«v*}*lb d-b^A-l dJ lA J ojj L 

^IpOtH y ** ^9 A 4<i>« ./ill oSa ^J^a^ 01 jjp ^jA IJU .w^ilb 4,.,,‘Jjp- 

cjcaJ* j-U^I « ( j-ju*a» OJj U-~* SJlWl aJ^c ^ajl 



^J^ b ftZ^b ^*AJ GjbS>Vl C^UJ*^ Ui; 

U SjpjJl ^j^oj ^aj 4 dljL-il fji ^Jp 4 *yfi~j\ oUbLl ^ 1*1 Ap^si 

.alapt aU (J *b»- aij w»UI» SJL***) OlWl 

: ^ U (S-U^oJl WJi) «w^U 



DEUTSHE MAROKKO ZEITUNG 



\jtfi)lj vlA*^ ^ jiU .^ij> 4d^il^* j&P A-JlpO aL^* Jju 

Deutsche Marokko jIjus»U 1908 Jjljf J JjlWl 


(Hornung) «dii;y>» U>wai' Sjbl cl^b aj ?)\ ttUJI Zeitung 
* ^ 

SJlNl A*Ul< jyi SOj^jL! #JLa> CJK" .v-jydL La Gazette de Cologne 

oJtT If } u \ju iso <j|jJu*l>t *ap jjU* V ^ vyJLL 5JlW» SJWJ 


A*lSb Jf>vU 4 ja*-l^j Ubj 4 I 3 JUP A^wNl iJL>vll Ai-iJt ,jv a^jj 

SiC^b .^iWl ^ OjAl^bc* y jl 44jL**^ 

£UU JP ^Aijjl S^ic ^liSfl fiuil £lil JjU Sa,>! aJLa oli 4^Lb 

Deutche j| ^ ^ oJ^ U> ^UW Ju> ^>lb SJlyU 

< 15 ) (Abrines) « Lr ^l» ^ ^.y ^ , .; 1 T Marokko Zeiuing 

. Sjt^U Al Moghreb Al Aksa Lia,' 
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4 5 -JiijO* 5 









i 


Ji 



■j\i UlU 



ji Jbu 6jy&>- *u*\\ y~--aIft t 1 9 I 1 

. jJ ]hu ^P. pliJllij Vfc ^ 2 - 4 ij?i SjlWi AjUjJ' C -; lC» 

^ 4 ^ V v jjJl'L (Hornung) «^JUjJjjA» 

Vjul jjib y* jjb; ji j; i^L-, s^l- j ^ . 

1914 ;• .. 



f 


4 r* 


^^i iAUii 


Ui 

LJLi 


Jj 


5 .jJl ^1 


V>-/* 



\ 




: J*dll ijij.ii 

Si *a i>lic iil >x^cs> *jl 



jLj ^ tfl 44-jydi 4-A>waJ^ JjJLcJi ^\P 4 jj*~3LlLi jS^ . w^y*JLi 

S^tv« J«Jj \y^ ^lli CjJ^Uly . A^.IaJU 4ypi 4w-i ^ 


ujyi. julji 






U' 


Li 


•y* 



IT 



L>t^«j ji 4djjb illA-ij cLj^L? 


# » 


^*y>" . <16) fyAl' j^i" 


*v 




jL' 





lj..i *XXa 43L>r «/flJi OJLA ^*i i^i i^l.<»^~ i Jjjjl *-&y 3 dy& £ Ju* 


'■A 


(17). 


iUl 


J 


JW j» UlT ^>*-^3 <Ul> r..»/3.S , 2 ^\ 

O^Ljy* ,yiAJ j wlii £-l>- ^ 4 «IaJ^j3j« AIjPj jl$^i 



jv* ^Ssi*^i l£ ^5*1 iJijii <uifsJ L£ Oji^i 

jp j Ljy jl ^ui .4_iuu £l^jj asjj 

AjjUii ^P L^JI>W9 US" OJbi^J UlSj 4^J *bu UjJ CjS^ w»^*i 






I 


S^U-JlT 


<S'jLj*^ tf cSyJiJIj A^-tii 4 

>jii\ 1^23yiS 



w>L^-L 4jp o 1 c* aJ jp 4^i3i 
jJU; igjr'j* ^ jlSsi .La Depeche Marocainc «jS’jjC> J^j^» • 

^ tj^i' J~-< J«i jJj tAJiL^ Jp oVjUai" 


: OUJl Uift J o* 



OjsL - !^ 


Jl 






W- J!> W 1 W >- : 1906 


17 


\ 
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j+< s>\sj jta Ob 4>Uif Oy^\ 


iU 


.SiU^^aJI oj^S U jlj» ^-Us^fl ^>\y £a ^j^LuU 


< 18 ) 


«(*Lp 




^1 OljdJI ^ yu^jl Up ^jir U Jl j^JI cjiA ^JtT J>" 

j*' j*}^' UW2J^ .^jJl Lfsi Lc tJyljAl! fl/>-(j Js>lwajl ^ U* Ci^P 

JUO U> ll^Jj 5il>tsUl ^v* jr iljJI -ii4 jlS^ Oy^\ jl oUJL- 

^j^>- j^b>o c^w?l jt J>i «-^UJl Jp 


^ ^yv- (*Llp j^y ^\jcj iji viiii juju- ^ j^t) 



*)}\ Jju IjlU* 

► j 
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ji4 OS' L» X^> Jjp iSjr-^ '•»* <J* J*a" tyj V>' ‘O^ 

LbT ci9io yjS d 3 ^b j^i dJJS .(-.-IjU^ S;>^) 

l 4-i jt-W- &<j>^JapVl j.. L^a ^ 
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l^LiJ fjl CJ gj' S^WJl *•*■* [...]» 

.[."•] L^S" 4^AA 

0yP'J 4 ^-^m Aj ^?U> >AJ jA 0-Xjy4“^ dAA ji^** ^ 4oLvv Lj 

. 0 Jl>* JLP JLjI^L. 1 O^ili N} <w^jly* N} c >J 

<J ^sO*^ dJA C>Lw ^jA aJUI J1 e£j£jJU 

N U-\J^ JT OlpjJail O^iLSi c 4jJjj£ jjiJl f"^ 0[ 

4^jJ»XH JJ*\ C? J 3 $ ««’■ ' « % p^fXll l^A Ji* 4 J J^pjXjj 

. ^J. it «.« S * Oljgl^ \y:>\+0} 

iL jL>-^ Nj c«£*3j aJ iS^j ^lUll ^ U^lJ ^ 

^ jWj 4juJa* £cIA{ 4-iP v T J> 'l} 4-^Loki-l 4jhX>*l <b>UcU 

Nj J_^>- *>U ^Ul <jj* ^p <*-*>Jj *uhj 

. (25) «[...] aUL. Nl iji 
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1 


l^b^>-Nb jbJ U ly* tSy* tjjuiib jy^\ J** J? Os-b — 

\ a3 s~a>* ^ i^y^' 9 ’ 1 - j^*d*^b 3 ^ ^a^*»L^Jj« x!b) 

*b (Ji>wa!l J <U>* J jSJJ U 3JJj j/^U 

:>Uw~-Nl ^ JO^> ji ya^bL' Ojji!l Slb^ <uLp OJjJ^ U~Lp j< 0 — L*J^s 

• <26) «! 5il<uJl oUaj: 








iLw- 


^,P ^f-UJl £lijjl S^-bJl Aj^i' iLLJ' 4-Jt 



. 4jj L^jCLw*^ 1 


5 sA 1 ' 






JS^' 1 £tr" J*>^- 



«Ja^b 


t» S~JaS» 


(-W-) 


‘UA.^a J 1 4jm*1>-' SjJd (1912 4i»u 

.1989 (AiUai _ 289 _ 


J! V j* 4 

279 . ^ ;ll t.-J~\ i 1 987 :J« J 

w ./ ' Vy- y T 



DOUTTE (Edmond) - Des movens de d£velopper (’influence fran^aise au Maroc Premiere 
Partie : Analyse des moyens generaux d'influence. Imp. F. LEVE, Paris, 1900. 

^ydJ cPftd' .1883 )jjy_ 14 J «il«jliO oJj/r y* J**' ^-U." j£> 

.1889 k~ j^U (^*T ^LJ : 4~>J! 

DOUTTE, op. cil. p. 52 - 53. 


( 2 ) 

(3) 



Ibid., p. 113. 



■bb Jli <b 

•y • 




(1912 


J UiU^l 


(j d-d 




? aiiii 



.n odd-J^ 




1,1 




T 


( 

- / 



aJ 11 8 8 3 *- 


«!!( V/ 




I/Afrique Franfaise, mars 1911. p. 115 

siMi) IABRINES «^ij» : 3fi> Jr* fU ■*»-' l<—•' 

-b)l j^ill J, ijJl\ oly_Jl J iO,b^l jf ivL-T ^ 

.ijuljSsjV 


(5, 

( 6 ) 


(7) 

( 8 ) 
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v 28 '4;b jlwL- 


jC'^ J! 




t - 


JL-. • 


(9) 


.* 1906/09/17 >Ui -a 1324 


_T tVuJl ti*Ull Jji^-U S^Ja^-U ip-jil iw-Jl£U J-Jj i^Ul jb : JaJ 


.189 


188 


2720 


MERCIER (Louis) — «La prcssc musulman au Maroc» 
in La Revue du Monde Musulman, tome IV, 1908, p. 620. 


( 10 ) 


•UUfiJl djJa^JS JLJtl b\J\ *b tf\S ( 11 ) 


.352 !* *2720 .S 


BOUVAT (L.) — «La prcssc musulmane». 

In La Revue du Monde Musulman, Juin/ Juillei 1907, p 588. 

I’Independance Marocaine, 22 Avril 1907. 

RENE - LECLERC (ch.) — «La presse au Maroc. Apercu historique ei situation en iuillci 
1908 ». 

In Congrfcs de l’Afrique du Nord tenu k Paris du 6 au 10 Octobrc 1908. Comple rendu des 
travaux - Tome I. 

Coulommiers. Imp. Buisine et Dessaim, Paris. 1909, p. 854. 


( 12 ) 


( 13 ) 

(14) 


.1880 4Xv* 4>cjJaj 


jl» 


(15) 


b 4 ^*jL‘ 25 & /C Ju 


• \\ 5 


.1 >i' (16) 

i SjLJI jb -fA i!L«M ■„* (17) 


,(.u" iSXW JSUJI ijjX.) f 1905 2 /j. 1322 


189 


188 111 J^.U .1 j/'Jdi ,aJ,i (18) 

.183 /35 .f : Obbi i.U' i ;'^ 1 (19) 




JA; 41908 27 J 


( 20 ) 


> (2 1 ) 


> .1908 14 b.jb ^Ui. C^-Ii J~ill ,.U^1 O^b-,1 JajJ-1 xj. 

.j<j\ -^jlp «sjujJO <1 _i_H» 


,V' 


a Jjfc >4 


b*U* l~(- Jwj MERCIER jl . O .U. 

Sr wc k_y 


d Jl& ■ w* 4^ 


y j*- 


( 22 ) 


: ^U)l a!s>x» 43 JtL* J 


.JUi U* N c. ;b£i 


Ji 5 


\Jb UU*! 


J> (23) 


4 1907 4 (4j^» 


■(*/ e a J 


pJUlt Obw J-O SjUfl — (-uU3l -Uj£) (24) 

.(8 


.( r U!i w-JiH iJ^i 4 ^ili Jjiyi ^JU) 1328 jJmII oLa*. 28 -> aJL-Ji (25) 


«**» ^ , 

b SaU-Jl ~ 



- V 


jlitl J.J 4 


JjA J' ‘L-bbii V* 


4P>J? Jw* 1908 w ^yU 1 6 -> *>J** j (26) 

U a5 c^bLl -u^ 01 Ji REC.NAUI T 


pi jA^ 


Jy. 


Uaj 


• (81 ■ 4 1 89 -U^i «w^ill SjlpjJO 4 I —l—U » 


t ^j«\j 4 

L* V ♦ 


J?U;) 
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JLP jyJt -UP J^>* ^ ^jJ.1 jtJ .isjl C~>£T G-U^' JJ-U C)l ^j^aa* 

JjU>>^ *1^1 «-J-i^'» 1 o/Jj cJtT ^JJi 


^ Jig* : DUTASTA «£-\jj*» OL-^ 4*-g (Vaffier - Pollet) «Jg ,^i\S» OlT (27) 
_ S-bjO-l iULJ» ^ 196 Jditi J V- 30P J* £Atf)[' sH^ 1 ’ UyU-' ^r^’ 1 


* I 

o^-l jLiJl .l^U- J* ^ 



•<«_TjAO «s—0^' VfJ^ 1 ®j!i* 

••**/!- Ujup (28) 


: c*J' j*** 


it 


• 1 * - * 
*? *M j* o 

j la i i 



• a" * 


# > 




: 4ijg* J ^s*y i J>4 jj 


UlkiJ J ^j*u-JL «UI J \Ul-_tt 


' jbS^ 


« 4 a 1 aP* <UkJ Jp 4 i! JuJ»U i\4 .£«£>;,« lp cJJaiU 


.(3662 * : ^ iblj>\ t<uU WjsLI) 287 t^lsll y>U c(J^) ^yi Jig* : >' 






*Li> Jt* ^jbJ 4 ^ Jc>-L 4l>-ljil JU <— 3.J^ _ 

4ji L^aaiV' o-lU ^p *yJaJI ^Jlj 44>td? 




-UJfrU j^Uoil \jt>2J&%si tOlliil dJL> iL-1;jJ it-dt Sii^JaJI LI — 

c 

}\ O^L* Ja-Jy c-lj^ tS>lp 4jL<2j 4il>waJ|} tSJLjdl SiL«*^!l 
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.^Pj 4 JL>-^wAJJ ^P Am*a\a> j> y +*M ^ ^cl-i'LSjjii oJl^- OjS*Vf* j-^p- 

^P ^ <ui>-ljjl <W?UH I^ajUj ^P J&j ^ W <Ws>l>- A*^2 l,>y.I«^Jl \ jtjliJi 

.V-L SiUJI ^UwJl >\jJ jr 


A>^]oj Aa\J>\ ^jA \JJ \fL»t\j} 



■~\ J\ 


Li'l 0! 


: cl ±jjA } eiJbt .-jLJV kiJJij 1 1936 cl- Jl (1924) 


£ 

4j j>- ^JslJ Jylji 0 )Jlm£> ^IJaJl jjJUtf j 

t l$i?LiJ c—^L£ j* (CjLL v^La^* 


1 



b 


C* 


J^L) AJL+Ai O-La ^Jj>- |(W 1936 


2 







^jo jjJ a1>*IjlU oU cifijLJi c-^lup^fl ^4 U^Uajl 


J^aJ 




J^l 


L^pl^vSj L$a*Ij JtAs- ^ OliiJI e-i^; clsbNl ^Jp 
L*J1 Awjji/1 Jl C-ijJ' j*ii j (jf/ci' AA • 



dJJjj J*y) \-£j- 

.aJLJI oliijl eJU Cilil i^l : Ny 

uu 


J* 

OjJJ OjWj 


=jir 





.5JUJ1 ^lUJi J>- 


Ultf 

l**!; 


.SpllJ SJUjJI C>&)1 ijw?j 

.L^JbjJU Jto 2-^jjdi £J^j — 1 

4j^Ls42liN\ <Ljl cl^L^^p }JLu2j ^j£- OjliJl ojjh (J.J 




aAUJI c-j^ tiJjJ iija^ ^ Aj\ (J,l jAIjaj 


ojuJJ 


J^Ltj SjjJlD dJlA oL>- ^jp O y\ Cj\jJOa 5JLp 



JJLi l^LS, J, JjiH 

: 1^*1 j» 



^jp J»t^JI 




p 

i-c® 5 ! ^a. Uj 


1 


LuO-aNI JUu cSA*i*l fllaJ ijjSA^Ui-l L 



. Ia$.Lu* 
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44,J>i lC-Ju-PJ 4.AU1 y»ti} 4-p\^L>^/^ AjJ> L/a„;,»N \ jtfVl - 2 

.4-i>-ljJl ® j>J^ 4-3Lj2-J S^AI (J uJ 

lAjLi*! CO-dl 4jtj^ liJyi' ciJj^ 4 j5,U^ 4>*J? _ 3 

.4^?Ul aJ u o * Ailstdl J,l Je**. — 4 

.j\sJi\ 7j\ Ji &\ (5) jJuyJ luj V_5 

j 4*o JlU yj i*Ujl i-jJW5>jJi d Ju> 

4>»LwmJI Ol .5 \j>“ 4 a]q'~* ^1 l^jjLajJl C4j>*lwJi * 4**yl\ 0 Jla 

J*&kJ Jp £* t (6) Jj'jJI Jl OOjUw-ij >s>j' f ^ 

.S.ljjjt 4Aj\ ^Jui>fcd 'UpL-u? 

£ 

l^^4 ^Jp jLj U li^ O^SjjJl 0*AP> (3 <3 *a5j 

^jjl <w3li4“l^ C^ljA-l ;^....W»Jl 1 6$*%* ^w\P L*,. ?- ~ J »—5yiJl c-lU i*}lj 

. Jis£ J a*j«XL 1 j ^ 



.4_jl£«}t oLjujM — 2 



^P J^aA-I Oj*Xj 1^: ^ol Oylill Uub -Ail 

4^ ^S-UL***j 4^3 1>- j^ta,*.** I^kJLw Ol tw-^wi 4jjUJJ U 44*oJL1^ 4^-U^ 
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Jb Lj^p lil a^\>- c-Jbr^l p* O^JLi^lli 

SJUM j*^JLi^ <J} c (11) vjLvaJt ^ c-^aj U a^«jJ* OJU 

C>a»^ ^sljj tiyliil Jju 'jii iJUU ^Iju aJLmNI 

, (12) 4jjjdU S^LaJJ AJUJ^II iiUwaSl 


. (14) iiDt sofU ^ Jji>i ^ cJy If c <13) ^io, ^ki Ji s*i>. 

cj3 ^yi 

tiij-LLlj aL^WB a a. Uli ^JsLj If 


j OljaiUJj Oli^\x>-l ^Jp 





: yyi oIpIUaII <J SjSyf aJUjJI oUiii C-JK^ jSj 
4 S^i _ IfCiUQl _ ojjL^JI a*L~*_apLmJI_ ojUyi _ *UJI _ 

.^IU1 _ 3^0.1 _ OUJl 

OUa!I 4~IW*J ^P ^LibU jL^Ljl jjiw lta jL>wi> «JP C-JaJ;' Jij 

_j (19) La Critica ^ (18) La Cronica : aaUU SJU*!' 

< 20) La Verdad 






A^^i-JaJl 31 >«-naII l^L^vP If A^kd? JUp Aywy 
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! Jaxi 4Jua> S^wJi jl aJUjJI 

4.iJLjL>*# <oL>- <Aj\ Aj> «JlL? OyLttJl oJl& ^5 * 0 ^ 1 ^mAj^ 



O^JLiJl OtiiJjj JUjJI 4 ~&>» $L>-1 jS^iL cJ*U»i 

^LiJjl Jij . (22) i*UVl -Ly^i J>jZ 7 N 

i^jjl ^1 c (25 >%- Sija; c'^Jl (24) t /!;^' ^ ^-*ii'j (23) «-l>.JL>- eU-i 
SJUjJI tiJL-Jl «J *)Ji> J Ju-*JI Jp )^r J*U)I ,_}*>• 

j_jUo ^£j' (1 Sja—yLl 


.< 26) L 




300 


ioL^aiiNl ijjdl ij{£y*~j» Si^liiLi • 5 -»«.^L_p 

^a*y <LL <j\)aJI (3 ^ 4*JiJj>* C-J^T aJ1Jl>JI .al^ll OU 

^•Ml kija}\ i£j>-\ *\y* jjJ^aj ls\s\^ (28) <L>.aUj A>»idl AwlJ^l 

c£jJI 


^ayu l|Jj OiUiajl ijjjLb L>-jj 




>Jb 




(30)- 


3-ju-JaJI Oli^l 


J&4 


ijuil c! diA JsjwJ : J’ite** 


oLajjjJ tOJL^ 


fji Ji 



-VI 


>y*5 ^ { J**" l r^h cf^ 


(31) 


i_j fl-byJI j V iaJL»jJI OliaJI ^4 J*Ij*JI (3 fl'j l -l l ^Ijju’l illiA OK^ Jlij 


_ji J^Ip a 3^V>- ^ J--a.i i J*UJ l)K~ If" t^ 32 ^j_ysr-^' J 

>-l” aJL JI ijl JI ojiJaJ Jp 


(33) 


ij* 


\pi l 


jjiiy t i 



Am ,4-^ 

JLJI yi 



J} saip 


J—j«JJ JUjJI ^'.i.i>-il 




l>l 



Li-p 


iil—al 


(34) 


I 


(35) ^ULI ^IUaJL 




)l iJjjJI 5)1^1 0^»UI 


: 0 ^^ j)j>. Ji 


J-P jjOi Ju*!l JA i-U- Zyrj 

.JUjJI oL$Li j_^Ji 


(3^J I 0 JLa 


1 

2 


J- 4 ^ lfrl & 


Syfclla)! 01 
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c (36) J^-p OjJj JUj»J' © jlpL~1 ajjjI' 



pJsLJ^ o'y4-vvj 0*>U>- ( da^5 aJL^-^Ij Aj^jLl oLx^U OJL^ Jjj 

. (38) v bTi ^ If c (37) ^UJI JU*!1 5 jUN \^uj 

o^ o^Ui ij&til J^J (i l^oo Jp oW/^l ©i* jt Ni 

©*Xfc JjJU .Jp C C39) ^>I^ yLiSU ^Jjj O'jLO Qj nijj SJUjp 

/ Ivi <j,[ Ia^I-u^I CvU^ O.^ cA-^jwd' 

c^yt cJUjJ' s-*^r^ Jj' 0105"! JJ ‘ JU-*J' s—-trr 

^ ^ 4 ( ^4-jji' s-lux OjL®ju uJLsjy caJLoJ' iiUd' 

^ V (4 %^> n w U*ii ijUll JlwJl 5^0 oL-ri 

4©^i' ^J-]s>jl ^ 5 -LvJT Jo5y 1927 

. ^ ^>*A' cA>«-Jaf 4j>l*)l oi' ajL^ fljj*jl« 



>U!I 


L>- 



<Jp ijji ji AiUwaJ'j aJU^JI iil>waJ' 



Jj& 


iiLJI Jail!' jJp ©jS^* JlJVl ci^U* AjLmSj 

©pi5^ J^>sP OU-L) i'jL>- Uyw? c<JL^ wJJi 

j^- j£^j ‘^Lr*b W (jLojc* cj**aJ 


# 




ciiUaJj ^jilfl.* 4 

: aJUjJ' SiUwaJ' oJU* 




(6 


N Ol ^JJI CJjJl 3 tJtfclJl JU*] 

4 JUJI JTLU J ,*£idJ cJj)» ^ 

. (45) ^ pr** jbJIj tjvJl* - ^ kbLjiA 


* * cAyw^^ oJut £.ljJ Ij'-I SiL^fc^aJl q*X& (Jy ^31 L»l 

•J** 1 ' J*-' j* Mj jt -3 ^A>wbj Jb**Jl a£^- 01 i 

.Ajy~> L~JI apjJI 0 L* 1 * : IdU 

. (46) C jULl ^ r ^>J c~£ tojdi ^ ^JJI f lfcJ» iui : 

* 

<L$JJ-I yA Jb*jJl ^jA Ajt>fc*aJI wJlU? A^jUll AJjji.1 A^,»..Jjg^l 1 oJLfc 

P* V^ 1 ' 

obi ^jA JlCaJlj iJbuiJIj ^*1*3-1 ^P J^Lii-l^ tJb*jJI Jjy i) 01 ^j^jC l* 

* 

jli?l J LfrLwaU ouT* by \*\ hjij aJU» obi ^$i)) iifUJI aJL*j iyi 

. (48) «jidij f ikji 

<6 

^Jp i-jy CUT b[ ^ A^jf-I^ll o0j& Ob iil>waJI ouOay 

cu^JI ^^>-1 lyb» aLc^j 3biiil £*> ^Jp ciO^lyLcjJI *^:>L. 

, <49) «ojJO iiU^aJb 



A CUfb*^ OjbJ *J^bP- ^jA 3b*^jl 3 AaP^J A-wL^jP- 

3 *ljsWl AyP\ i^bPj t^3JI aajLJI laiJl Jj>- 




oJP 


Cr 4 J* p-pla*?? cifrsr'jl' Jbf 3 V*!j t^UJI 

3 bi .^Ja ) l ^£aJi aujj . ( 50 ) ^ 33 j ^/ b-jjj Oj-^ oJU- 1^1 01 b^-rf 

^bcUw* ^JljJ 01 ^iji ^ aJJI Ob)) 4 J 5 ijli UbJl s -UL»«^a c 4 j*)bcL *0 £jbiI 0 jjjtfl 




Oji-JL ^jJ-UI «^li r ±jl jjP» JUjJI ^Jp ly*A Ajb>waJl CU>b>- .Aij 

Z 1 J**J' i LfjJ'j tinrlr 2 *’! s-r-H 
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: WU 


c 

(JL«a]1 c4jLL^J 1 4,.» 1 Pg ^ll I5^\jajl 


ijl (j J-*-*) 



U 


JuJLi 


oj 




( 53 ) 


t_jlijl (J *bl \~JJ^*i <JL»jJI jli 4.>>...;."j 



J>- Jp JUL 5^>-lp) yLUai <Ju<s J 

: JlCiT JLjJI ^ isftl Oi, 

1 

l^^jl ,_i> fc *a)l ^yajo ^ \JL»jJI 5jL«J jllsJ J&3 


L^-Jsl aJs- J \y*a>- oJlfc (J : *s4k* *— 


5-tP ^Jai (^JJI Jt*P ilU^j cijaill OLy^l l»t 


<ijjj J*-l j* JUaJI Jl <56 ) aiow»)j J^*J1 '- i )jb 



Uiui 


J** 


J 


IjJI Jl L$liL> (^UJl SS^jJI 5jbl jlji 


*^Jall 



L*jlp 



s-l l 


(57) 



5p—jtJiuj) ciyiJI (Jl c 

/ 58 ^>*i]9 ^jl>- I■ XjgX JUjJI ^ ^aJL^vJ 4S^iJI oIju 


Ufl 0Jl>l 



I 


UjLp ct_jl j^\i *jUail Jl*P fli if 


^(J aJUp >—y*A>- 


( 59 ) 





jJ 4ij SyjJI (^All 

. (61) ,^>UP) /vUail UK 


’^Upj 

j-ly ^■<?•>- Jj& 4..»; J U ^ ,jysfL»JI 



H» t(n oLo pj^U, •>! 


( 63 ) 


OjJUajiM 



-VI OljU. 


y ¥ 






Ui 


‘C* 





c^J 



I 


^1 Jl jtJbili l£.aJ' 


( 64 ). 


(jy*JL-v» yi* 4 


iJ ^ Ai^> £• JLib ( uis^* 


il Ul 


, (65) iiolSUl Petri 





(66) olJlS^l JT iUa-,1 -u< (66) J^*JI 5 a1pj j_p- 5 


-Nl 



H jJUai' 
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AjLm 


\^A 






aJL^/i 


JJb 


U 




a*jU 1 . Uu)' w» % >\isl>- ^3u 

190 ^JLy t^j^L^j (67) «Lavalencianas» 

lpL*Jl *.Wj ^Jp OUjaj^cii 

1 Jij / 70 ) A^j r J^f\ 5 Jja*J) ^ olpL- jujls^« 

JU (3 Olgjj-ljll jlS*i L**» 11 3 *a1 


i i (68) 

r*jy^ £W , 






ji 


Uil Otito A-l^l 


I 

II 




if 


.< 73 >U 


<^* 3^11 \$.Ja*> 



olTd 



-/ -/ 


Aj^^IaU JjU- 


1 


m 

^ A . /4 + \ 

,T ft ". 


1 




ju*Ji 


. ajIaJI ^JaiU jUiJl 4 aS>!1 - t 


( 74 ).. 


®OljL^ OtAiU-l 


,h >l3l>- fli cj^LJl aj*Ai t-U Jju 

JIUI 


- - ( 75 ) .. 

f W* 

/r 4 JUjJI 


Jy ^!r JpL~«} Ojib gJyJai-1 JxJl 

> ju 


( 76 ). 


US jbJ fljl li> J k- 


( 77 ) 


y 


- t ['.\j\\ 



diu ^ jU^'l lJub J ^ 

jyli j'wU-^1 Ail laoli* o jiJ J APldl ^Jp L^U^-1 1926 U j >-\ 

A g . *. . /^ )1 fi JJk yl ^ ^AJjjJkb <jjl^Jl Aj jwtdJ Aj j>- ijygo ASb>r,., < g.U ~b-U*~ 

UljJaJb C„.il£j aJLp aJ- CJ*£j aJLJ «oISsj^ 1» \<U~o (?9) J.U^ ,-tJaj 

ULp ^4 ^JUp . a^j^jJI o*A^l aSIS^ t^*lillj y>-lii^ J-*Uil .Jp 



l^Uadl ^1 j* _ I 



j*+ Jl 



jJ,l \y^>-y A?UU ApU! ^ \p& llj 

j>aHj iilJj^ j^Ldll :>Jp jJjj c ( 81 ) l^U-L* ^Ju>-L Jldy: dJJi t jiW' 

. ( 82 > il;L^ 

^ 4d;lX^l AiL>Wljl OylS jjlijNl; (83) ^J>«Jl jA+*\ Jjy 
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^jA v^JUal^ ^jA jyS" >Jiso 4»JUa-JJ <w>yL^ dju* 

mjy liSjJ (Alberge) «£• jJ\» -U*JI ijJiU ^U- .OUL 8 J J^*!l 

j-isil j«l^l i-JL>- jj~&>- ,jj y v_JU» If" i 4 i-a . l_ . 7 » 

. ( 84 ) J*jJI ialyi jU=, oyu Jp iiifjU jyiLl y jir 




.2_yjlb JU-TU-I 5,b*}|l 
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ft 

: JyJoj*- \jjX* loil! ij\*\ 0,y ^ OruA*wah oAiU* — :> 

. (93) Estatuto j (92> La Cronicn 
djjljJH J*<*& ijljfJM _a 



si JLiJ 


jLajJl <Zjy^> AJ~lil 5jtal OjlL SjLftjJl ASyLl 

iJbJLuJ^ djjfc C—Ls^ <a5j i4jl>t«<a)U 


(94). 


AijAU ^L>- jAa 




-\\ 


jy~y ^ ^3 Apli ^LoP ^ o.Xa> 


JUa^ Jl ^ISlj Juan Sanchez : . 



!l 


^Uail ^UJI a^ 1 1929 


cii^ ajJlII Ojbt | 7 twaj jU ljJlU UJuP wJUail 

/ l> 4 l$JL*^j AjiU^Ji O \j Lz!l f 


JLjJI Ail53 


j>=^' £r*- 


AJ 


juU 




^ v'U~ 

0* > JI ^ US* 


l-ijfc ^P J) Jij . 

if (96) a> 1 ' J-^' o- ^ ^ 


*A5l*2Jl j Av^l>“ jJLdJ AjjUtU <JL*jJ1 Oj£j dljbJj dJ-ft> AjjUJJ 


(97) 




JU*Jj A>-y^ll (J ij\H\ ^jii^c jujuJI jr if 

AjJjjJ-1 Jflp- fi-ljj (J ^U.I., ».l 1 jwJyaJl £A A^lilb 

< 98 > . ., 

UX 



-,Ui\ 





J 3j\ 


S 


Jlk. 





b UlUl 


fclpjj SJUJI 


AfijUL-l AoL^iNi A^/l 


« « 


«^_!LAji» £J 


J bU I \yy 1932 


U 9 oii oLU 


3 


J ijoil 



♦ • 





(99), 


Pt>Nl 


bill jf 



V: J 



AjlshtxJt u-iyjl L^-ilj ^Jpj <jSjih JSj JS" 

.a^^I a*ahJ^JI ^jA«/?.zT aIL^ AuJL »j aj*a 1^ -^* v^i 


tSjs^S^ dUUi^ aL*L*J 1 Ai-JUJi ai^« d-jlp ^ 


U^Uail 
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< 100 ) 

£ 











f Jit OjAs-iJ Uj j*» Jl*Jl 

<J \y**>%* c 193 5 aJjj 2 Sjab>dJ 

• <_jlj^h cJiijii c (109) ^»wJi JvUsaLI Jj>~! <J*>bUl ^Jp jJJ 



^UajJI p\jJU iJUaU ^1 dJ y£- *& 





y rcff * 1 u*** *J* ?M ^Jj* • f 5 *^ J)j* -*** 

h*Ls\j Cj\j>^aia ^p cj /*) p-*- 5 -*-* OS} — 

AjJuy m ( 112 ) «Lazaro» 5 ^>-b ^Jp -< 3 ;^ J^>- J,! ( 

* * S' 

ljUo ^*lp —J |»-A^Ap j AS (Jb&jfcN l^*Xp ^jSOj «6 </?^ ^j\j L?i^7 

^Jp b Ai Sj>*UI IjJ^-ji tjLkjJl v^LL* ^jvjjlsZ- *LJJ 



bjS'j J 4jj«xilj 0 AwA * 

!ju* ojJlI fU JJlp oS> .LV V^JUL Iju^ UU*SI oU^UJ i^y+U w ^» 

: SJUI ^IwNb -U" 

M ♦ » ' J J 


( 115 ) 


4 

L^ y LdJ <J(A>*-lU 4-dufr)^ 

(116) ^' tH 1 i> ^ ysA^l ^ 
£ 

4^1 Lp 4 *j\jL Hs\,**}&*£ 4,****j0 <AAI$^Ip 


( 117 ) 


^SjS^U 

La jA. ^Amjai\ Ob' OL,UttM oJlA Sa JtU ^L>- 

•w^!> Vfj 


1 

2 

3 

4 


1 Am 


UU c^iib ^bd) U> SjlLjJI 


(118) 


!l t IbftjC*^ 


b 



I ^ Oj-ojij LApbJapl t^J^l 0^5"** ^1 4ibA?l .i}«^ SJj^ L$l*>r LajS^-^ 


iiUwi)^ yjuJi ^^mJl^I ^UopN C-~*Ai a5j .a-jUJJ ^p a*Jj L^L-- 

J^KJLj LaA>-jJ C(JUhjJ\ <U^C«V Jaa pJ>%S&\ L*AlP Lpip jS' AAy* 

^L-Nl lAA Jpj ( ) 4j>uJay ^Ul' ^Jp A^4*' ^'b 

(3^ . I ^Jl>-j bL A^jbJ^ L^w. o i.4 --^ ^JLqnP 
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(120) _ 


cd j\& ^jA o*)hjcL** j j^Ip 


( 121 ) 


S-lp^Nl ljjb ^P \}j (jLjhiiJ^ ^jA Aj>Je\S (wJi^* */a\\ ^a,,wi *Xij 

IpL^ ® cl 4 J^Lms *11 4 ^-iji*l d 4 jl 4 ijLilj^ 


Olpl^Jtj Ott*>kU Ji- «<U-LoU i^-» cJ’Jb-lj — J^jJt J*j^ ^ JjJL^ 

w»Lp dJJij 4^\Udi|j JUaII <j\> jcJ^j ul cipj 


( 122 ) _ 


LLSJI 




4^i>-l (jUly Ojjl l^l 4^J?,:it SJL^jJI dJlfc ^p 

.£LJi\ 

ilJijij 40 UJI <j4 vd.*.^-" CJK^ JJl^P oUp iJlifc 



1 

*■» y* 


2 


ciUUljj d JUly 



}j dyJjj 5xUl d 

SyiJ' ipjjl doU-j 


iij 4 4-^aSLuil 5y*i>jiJI O^LiSL gju oLUJI cjK" ^ 

JgldaiNl .4 j»J L J L 1 oLJujJI d oU^>*i3l ^ jy£* d cdd 

fiSjJI oJ-fc 

A * * IJ 




y« ciJjjji 4ii5\J 

bli**d* JL*JI dp 


dJUfc <jl 


3 


ijLA M did 




cTJ 


• t/Ul JUp Jt 

ij cii j&~\ ^y«&y. *-*;l>*i*|} -(1926) 




4AJ3 




& 


J»i d Ju^ji 






JLUII JU*JI jUVI J ^k; ‘“"’iJUJl OU-I 


d dLai ^Pj d~> y 


!^A» 



4 




jL-iJt c^-^J iJUJi 

t^jUall c^>^d' d (i J^' JajU> ^j>-i cOIpL- 

. 4jIpV^ 4*~Jlf ,j*^jj 
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jjjliJj l y&j) ^ i%dl t^UUj ^uuj L^c^b 4jil?Ul JlJl^L\ s m /^ M * 

- 4Jj *iW -Xj|^>- ^yint J 5j^-iuil ^LjL iLTl^b?^ 4 j2>Ia31 

: l^ ^ SJlil ol—.Ji|j otTjJI j, ^ Ja * l,, jtT ^ 


Bank of British west UL—i ^liJ f } ^ Banco Hispano - Africano ) Credi Marocain - 

^ * 

Banque ) Compagnie Alggrienne : 4 JUI v-iiUNi oNKjj 1916 Ju* -fcs-j Africa 
Banque ) Societe G&ierale ) Credit Fonder d’Algerie et de Tunisie ) Aigero-Tunisienne 

s^Lwail ij IfULiJ ^ j* pS Commercial du Maroc 

<UydJ aS^jJI <j*) <20 ^ W - *' J -44 A-^-fc*3' Jli-iMl} Aj>U«fy 

iuytU 4^U«Ii OjftU 4^*9 (jJ^t JjJU 10 JU - !^) 

_4~*=) SJjUJi joU jliye 4^U*Il *Sj£, J1 tJuyill w/j/jUll 

•H 1 


OU'jUV Cj* W 3 , r^ ,w * M* 4-y^i SjJu^ Olp-lw? Ci^T 

^ir- aS^ (Les Forges France - Maroc) oUVl iaJ>jI$LLI 

I.cs Grandes garages de la SS^ij j^UaJl t4JUi)' jfUjuJl jA-lkljj 

«0?^' Oi 4 ^' °^r^? t(Tellier) £<UaU} Tangiers Motors C* * 

*4** iTaylor : b^-Jjj bU^j Miron : apU^I a5T^j tLe Maroc <S 

: '—'jaM ji-^ */>• <-£-*** Waller As*-N vj 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Marruecos - Editiones Internationales - 1918 - 1934. Numero Special sur Tanger 

jS\ 80 Ji J'yll J* U* ^ t ^( uJ? 1 5 cl925 a>^ Jl J~*> J& (3) 

^ jpi\ ij^\ jv ^ ; 1934 ^ jdt 100j il932 

,-n^ ^ ^IjUj JS' c^JJi a#1 

^ cil 

a ~a>- £A ff*9cj U jJJit Aiijli Ol^l> {(*9cj N (jvA^ii ^4 js-5^ ^«AjP c-..l)a7 Sjb'V' (4) 

«j> A-kisJ 5/.U.1 o^LLl JS cpjjl ^>1 lA^Jlll ^ JS** 

wi ^ tAj-dl ^)P uL...»5^dl A-jw^li «-U^ t^^iujUcai' 

*10a»1 a^- jlT ^ jJl^j c jw^l jcjikdl J Olsf^ll vjl *\£ A^^LoaNl apLusJI Jl4 

. Jl _^J\ 
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* 

oJufe 2 JUllI J& ^y» A«Cj aJ- 



iJljfc \S& 4jl If _ l$*> j**ll f 


J! 


‘ \\\ 


.am 


• r-j 



ji« ijoj l*»j OH j* J*W' o-^ 5 Jp~ v 

*i« J NJ .A*U* «OUd» i^Ux.» %LpU> 4 Jl .iWl IJub J 


u 


'Cr 


\. 

V 



■JUU 


’ll 



Ley sobre ruemons publicos in : Bolelin Oficial de Tanger - 1926, p : 119. : >! 

pu j*Jli aJIajJI SjjyLl U k'^-STj jp <Ull£ O^lj* Cj L»-iai» llllA wJlT AjI J&j£ U IJia* 


La Vida y Trabajo I y>« ^ Jp Vj 


Anol-N°2 - Febrero 1914 - Direeluer : Roberto Pajares 


3bJ J' : U.Ua 


lUJl 


ilf^- l$—i> /js«3j 


^ ^a*J' la* J |f Masonia de Obreros Manuales ■*■$ —*$ JU^' ja y> JUjJI 


aJU*)I 


UJ LpW^'I c^Lll 


U ^3!“^ »**»! li jSC ^ <£«$"* tjLwdl jU JlslLj — Sp-S** V *' *y aJW* iibA JxJ ^ a»I 

I’Union National de travailleurs francais. Redacteur en chef : A. Menard. • ^ «-krM 


-$■ 






: f' fJlll J 


j uyy j 




*} 




yNl .OUaLJt JljjU <3 iwJJ* 

• y JuUu (jJ Jl OjUll 4^xil £J> *. 


jl 


Jl 






I 


jlSw jjJn 


20.000 iyUi.1 ti *—.j 36.000 I-* jJr * 

j 4*000 »&>a.>-^ o^-jL—» iii |Svm{< 


j^v-jy>]l} j^JUay^ljl 


L. JUlj 


Albert Cousin : Tanger - Ed 
Auguste Chalamel - Paris - 1902. 


. j^L^i, OIJNU 

1 Jj , ? o j-L aJ f cL^JVl Ijla 


poll K -*y* l-L** jl *Vj 


El Mogrebi « El Porvenir : yisll jS l^Ll t yUjl <iUwaJl Jl 


^Jl 




. Heraldio de Marruecos 

* 

£ jl^laJj Aiw« J 3 jJ>La5I jJL4~I /?»j If 


.Gaceta de Africa ^ La Nacion ^ La Luz j A.B.C. : Ipai- cLJUJ oJii yj 1 
J-^l jl J^5J ^Jlj El Porvenir 3jb^>- J j^jJI JUjJI J^aJ Uyi 

.1926/01/20 J ^Uall jjuJi >1 c i$i 




( T 



•i.rJ'l j j LfcAJ ^j\m>*y+»'XA C- 


QunJa^Jl 





^ r -jt—15 


.1926 — 2 


pLaJI 


,UI. 


(Association de Camareros y Cocineros y Uj ^ULl JiU 


similares) 


(Associacion de choferes y Mecanicos y similares) Uj j^SLJl a_*2? 4 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


(7) 

( 8 ) 



( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


(13) 

( 14 ) 

(15) 


(16) 
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Association de Pen tores La Moderua 


(Association de Carpenteros : Orden y Progreso) 


: 3 


l ^ L j&a U» 


.U,U 


oJl& OL ,5JlJI A-j>-Uil ^ 3 Ju oXfi> JyD .A^bJoj 1926 _ 

Jjaj^ aLU' iiJ2J1 Mi-iU jLw» SiJlill aU ^ 

.1926 .J 


( 17 ) 


(IB) 


<<<LLdi**v« *up*~J S-byr» 


i^LoJ^ 


(19) 



1929 


aaUM jLJV' c 1 93 1 <b— Ash-Jo; 3-byL' cJLa O, 


( 20 ) 


. AjjUU Jl 


lib 


yy 



jly «JU i£A2Jl U jJJ j y L> w—*V JUJl j jy5j (21) 


.^Li\ jSUlI; dj^yi .-j&s u~ 


A*y>0' A-gwaJi JgyUH tj-3 jhyi j "Vj ^*yljU Vj Ol5jls> Vj Vj ftU Vj 



u *su 


i 


( 22 ) 


.aJS^U 


.Si^lgLiJlj ijZJLQAj C jU 


jli 


■>Ujt ^sSi J** ®r*l g) J! i y $' 1 j* J! 



U ia£*« (23) 
UaJl^Sl (24) 



oUUU Jp *U*Ji J! ^UJI JgUJl 
4 U . W 175« 150 b» a*JL* 7 "^ri <3i^Uj (25) 


L. ..y * j»A f> ^(3 -Ss! 


(26) 





UU 



J Jfi>\j\ 


A 


Ol ,‘u 1921 


JUJ» 5 




j£Ul wJUg U*U 

AJ\i)' JA 2 J[ UglkJ\ JA y-S^ wly 8 Jl J-*au - ■•" • - ’ 1 

u£iJ dlii 2,35 -> jbf 3 ^ : -JLi 


(27) 



^ ty 3 ^ J! u ^ 1 >60 J! Vi W L* 

J-* >* ^ ^ 3^3 


jlail : 5-bJbr U ^aJ jJt-1 ^Ua^-I yb Ua J 

y4"l y « w V^ 3j>L*j| co^L* 

\£j ^Pj ^Lp dJUJL>- io -JaJ 


« ( 


jlSM 


.U\ i,jdl i.u fi-j ciU-J'j AJ') (28' 


.^t jUi-j Jjlt ^L=- Jl jU, jir ^ ,^JJI J ijUli (29) 


v>y*3 ‘V 4 ^ -’ sr" ^ ^-3LL>- 

^ *wi^ v/-^' til' J1 y-y-sl'j 3>lyl 3 jp iy 



J is^ -d (31) 


IT fb Jl*pi J AijUl' JUaJi jiS zJs- Oy 1929 

* 

La Depeche Marocaine 3 janvier : JaA .? jJgji' 'Jla J JUjJ^ w UjJ 1 w#y jv vtoU?- Sop 

.1929 


Juju 


Juju ^uu JuJ' jv uudi j ^ j> iiu ^uii juj 
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L*ji oIpU- 10 ^j* OjL+ju 


£ £ 


^Juc- zjJ- ^ a 5^JU «Sa^J@ s-L-* AS^i» £Ja& aJLp^I oWL-Ji *bl jl ^ 


.b*b» 


U» oUUi 



5jjUU ^i£o vijS—■^ 


4^wJ' w^-t>-l JJbAH <j\ aA Jlsll U— Ip (33) 


I 


k-b-iaj 



^>31 •*• 4j 



aUUa w^Ulai 


,•*** ~ 


,^1 b JtLPj 5 JjIP jjJU ' j »■* J*jJJ jjJUuy Jbp ^1 -1 2t .-.1 i SJbJy 






.1927 dJbjj JjJtfj y bi-Ur jslLsbJl lyUiili 




El Porvenir 21 Julio 1927 : J&' 


b) jib A 


0,bS Jl ^ 



j aJL —\ aJjIp 200 -> 


Jl£j a*)L*p -■* >' -«i* 1927 


j ji^, ^tjyi juii j> j. jjU-i 


•j3 i; JS« .U ^J>- L Jlla^ 4flU-Al 


.1927 jtj* 





El Porvenir 10-2-1927 : >> 
La Depeche Marocaine. 27-09- 192H 


L-Jyi» Montpelier SiO c~Uxpl a>»^> Jl JUaM s-^jr dj^ ^j- 1 «3$3 o-a 


a- »< 


P I 


La Depeche Marocaine : .1927 iu* dJJiy Sjy* Jl>y y JjJuA *V yUU JL*a!' ^ 


1-2- Oct. 1928 


: Jai\ 1931 


ja-SsJi C-LjaJl j|lJkJl v» bytU .Ajl w^xi ®pr**" 



1933 

UaU 




^ * 


*s4t^ ^ l^jSCLw bl .JaIp JS3 

.ilL* +Pj1aX~> 


lbL-j j* ciJ y^ji 

-06-1933 : Jail 


Jk*^ '-*■* Jj L-Jyi 4 jjU* JtoP ^-iP 


(34) 


* 

JU-2^1 b^JLax JLp 2>J& jA tSjjiS^ ->^L» oUUp cJl>w jla! (3 5) 

^Jp; J^JUaj JbsP '***)* (V* Sj^Lx * JjU-j 2JLaj <(*"4^ 

Voz de Tanger 28 - mayo 1927 : ^lail 

La Cronica 30 mayo 1927 

.1926 Ojil ajb'V oAjyk' J !;yt4 'Jjb oP (36) 

La Dlpeche Marocaine 3 Fevricr 1927, (37) 
Heraldo de M- 9-02-1927 y 4-02-1927 (38) 


J (39) 


J**>. 

<*-^3 ^-^b- CjP- w'blxJ^ Jupl ^baJ^ t^-pJp ,jb ^-b* 

Jbp- ~yj& 

Heraldo de Marrueco$ 9 Fcbrero 1927 : 

21 lJ ji^■✓!'> A,B.C- o-L4 (40) 


' ^ ^ cLa J £* Ajjliib W-—J dJii) (4 1 ) 


(42) 


dJJi) Ferdevard Poo J F jljlL J-^aJLI LjUJL' JUaJi f* (43) 

.Echo de Tanger(Tanger et le chomage) du 19 janvier 1931 
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.sMr-N* ^ f ‘1919 <i—> <>*4aj j y ia^ j ^ £ j^Ll 


JLaL 1 ij^Laa' 


*L>-1 frLy; i^JUaT \*\y *JL~£ La Crilica SAya*- Lus^jl «4* 



La : J—-s>UJ' jlai' 5 L<atf * £yt«£»* 


->5U CjvJU.1 4 oULI JUaJIj owLJVl 


A Ao 1 - Numero 2 - 1929 Tanp^ * 1 -•» ** jjuJI J* Critic* 


(44) 


-jA-* 


JUJ» *-l iiUJl 


>Jy* (45) 


4i—J' La Critica «Lxi^S*N» 54 ij*r ^ Oj^^ 1926 1 ti 


1929 


LaCronica n° 1 - 16 mayo 1926 ... jkil (47) 


.jXuA\ ^ (48) 


j,j& UU- 


'j lJUaJi \Ja~lZ Oj)j*aj 1936 


J i£S>-\ J o j} 4m (49) 


. p ^ i j4i!»T) ijL*4l ! <a—* j«X* J-SLiJ 

>' tijLiiil s3^^5)1 


J Jj*0 *J^' '-*■* J '-4/*^ jL—Nl OUi Aiij jUJVl Jj-PjjAJI a4j (51) 



J! 


^ujul ^-asu *\fi 


j cLJl—*1 i_J *„.:Ot fUJl; fVyh t _lUaj \^*j * 4.1 Li* 


La Verdad - Ano I - 10 Octobre 1931 - N° 4 - p : 3-4. jlai' 


4-*jJl 4—L dt l ' jt-f-Ls>“L>“ AjLtfJ %,*‘n..»ii 1 ^~ 44 jLl.tf.il 9 4^* *W?L>- ^jSU*} (52) 


Uub 


JJ) ii£yL» iil>- <J1 l>LJL 0jp hu«A> 4y*jL-i ^ 4^-^OU- 

• La Verdad Ibidem... • ®4 ij*r J D r . Garcia • jjsSaH jUil 


*—OijjiLip ^v* a—Ip-1 ^J5k.£a «ujj.+.ll yAiJl 

. 14*- ty/. a5j (JaaI! jl £>yJLJ ^IjaI 


'j-r jl j 5LJJ £»fl-uil J\4 J viX'ij 

La Critica - Ano I - n° 5 - 25 augosto 1929 : JeA 

5jb^D OjmU 4jil sfjA jjyJI **•£**. ‘1925 

Wf 300 •* «J Jr ~*^ 4*J ^ Oj£* viJijj 

^ ^.j 4L SL41 v c^UJ,» ^4Ji cJJl 4v*4> 600 J! U^“ <^aU> S^i 


%l c^aJI ^ 4sl4> 600 J! ^.aU, i^l 

^wail 0l5U)lb Jbw 


Uap 41927 


• Tanger - 1925 : >|.A. Rutily 4r-Jl JUll w-^-U? «Tanger» 

1927 a^-» ii»AiL 3j— 3b fU 3 5 aL (Los cocheros) J 5 ^ ^ 

5^>-Nl 0 JjL-^j <5j~> JJj <3jj—31 ^ JlSl* Jljuu*\j ilaJL-Jl C—*15 



j| jl—jNl 


^. .ya ai l 


V' J! ^ 


iil^WrOl^ 


Jnwj 01—si^i>- 


Tanger - 1925 op. cit. 

I tj ia^jS? 1 ^ Jl i*)l ^yp L-—jyi 5-by>- 44145" jliilj 

9> 

L’union des Travailleurs franpais - n° 47 - Tanger - 22 mai 1921. 


->" (nr'j^ 1 (A.O.T.) 




a.rfdl J Iaa)! 


(53) 


(54) 


(55) 


dili. (56) 
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(57) 


r* c 1 28 J| 115 ^ aLUM jJI ojiLj f vLy-: c*>%iiau 

•El Porvenir de 15-7-1926 : Jail 


AL, 


4J 

J 




%38 Ji %36 

4jl l-L^aj 


U» 


- i 



vjLpjJl JLp fi.lpJkiv-1 

lytf i^Uj tiijyi LU*^ JTUII iilf 2U \jj) «L^L Jl—J 

.fall ^3 a!j\jC ol Ojp vl/^? Cjl***iM 

** w " f r * ^ w 

J-*-*-' 1 r L - 1 £Vr^ La Critica - Ano l - N° 

J! fS J ou^ — 1 : H yiUl JUpSfl J^o* J a>^Jl 

' -L| j ■ ^1) A A«i»r«/jl' s . J ljflj Ai^u/gpl aJUt .4^9- 

Lg. l . » j».^ Ji3 >-3j—* jl Jp olpLi[ iiliA cJ^ aj\j iws»l>- La Critica ’. 

.cLk-Ji 



2 5 



Ji-iJ cJ&" ^'L jUx'l JL*J ^£,jj J JSyiJl cA jJ t USy> JIT U 1933 

1>-Jjlj u?- 5 ! c^JJl y*^' *L<a-«pVl ^1 JIajJU u£-*l y*^l tj*lp 325 ^ 


4> 


- 1 


El Porvenir 6-22- Septembre 1933 : Ja}\ . 




iUjJl 


Heraldo de Marruecos 23-09-1933 


El Porvenir : ^iail -1933 14 £jbi 



jLjJI Jsl> %LolyLl o-Xa yl Ip* 


6-9-1933 


p 

V?ukH 4iUx-aJ' jv ^yUi ^ 4*j 1 1926 iu* JLii3>* Heraldo de Marruecos ,>Uy y*^ 


a-U aLI£* iojil ^U- w»Lp J>»-v* El Porvenir, la Cronica a-^L- *- l-U J 


jp ^j'-LJ U|j JUaI' a...,«.,» > ■ ^p £*'JJ V lyb La Cronica cJtf .a-*J 


:>*1 


yy*jj J*>U Syili J^.u ^JJai ^JJl yVi ij6 




K 

-L>-' •yuL* W-P: 


. El Porvenir - n° 16-07-1926 


•Ei Porvenir 16-05-1926 3 La Critica n° 1 - 1926 : ^u\ WxiiU w LJl M\ j} 
Heraldo de Marruecos 23-08-1930 * J*' c. 1930 c . 2 lp 23 '-*■* J--**- 

L 130 Aj»»ilaj 06"" J-a* cAAj-iilj Syr^l LJUa^] iSj-Z* ^'3 

J^lypVi 


JUa^l aT^JI jl J A J1 



U *Jbw iaaJl w.Jkj Jji/LJl ^l* 


^ «.u J! Jp, 


• Le petit Marocain 16-09-19300 : ^lail , c ... h* j -1^$^ clp^LU* 


o OlJL>-^ JL«jJ 1 y>-l lyy 


. UjJI (^l* JU^U 


MJailj Mr, Petri Ar-Jl fl-» J! £*jt v- r-^b 
^1 dJiy 200 3Ul£. ^ coUUJVi 

Heraldo de Marruecos 23-8-1930 : Jaj\ 


^1 aJ> j^pjo a-jj tut* <J)^c> ^ U*y» A>fcd? jliC-- ^>1 W 5 ^* b j h*- ' ' 4 

ill 


£*>* ^ *c'^' 



yX Ulw9 10 apLJI Jp 


-Ml 


.1930 


30 


y Jajy f-lyJl lJjb J SjbNl Ja—y Ob UyL (Al Pueblic de Tanger) : jj-iJ*' jiai' 


J_j .iLU.il iLiail yy^ Ajl^*b c^jjl JLs^l AiV yiL* J! 4 

.aJp J1 wj 6 J^U ,—j wJ6 


-11 



Echo de Tanger 21-06-1930 (les greves inutiles) : JaA 

Heraldo de Marruecos 29-06-1930 


(58) 


(59) 


(60) 

(61) 

(62) 

(63) 

(64) 

(65) 





Ju—31* (Hermanos Fuentes) Oy^fl U^i *-U ^ L) 

(M‘ Millci) 

Jl.» ,.*„,» 0“>Lu3^i' J *y)a>- *«■■,■.i tljL-j C/)La»^L^ cJ&jt* 

. 4j>i_Jaj u. jAa 



Syndico unico international 

275 -nsOpU* ijJj cU^J iJa-^ 475 o>SSLJI ^Sf jA* jJLI j^ jl yu* .«■ ^ 
La Depeche Marocaine 19-08-1931 j Gaceta de Africa - 18 Agusto 1931 : Jai\ .aJsu*w 

Heraldo de Marruecos 18-8-1931 « 


IjiSL. ^LJaJ 01 jjp .Jm <3^ Jlf 4Js>jia>- frliJU AS^jJl ^jL* Jlij 

(Gaceta,..30-8-31 : jkll) o-x* yJL-j L'L-J 

El Porvenir 24-8-1931 : Joj\ 0\yh3 <jl J-* v -i>y aS^sJI jl Ml tU^i ^ 


ytkj ^jUall '-r > j X*j cOIpL* 8 ^3 -b-b*ii jjJUa^ jtisi 

4i£j Ju*jl Llk J*\jZtX\ Ja>j> .JUjJI 3J* J2MJ vJlb (LLODRA) «!;^-» -U-Jl 
v# %50 a~—j ft* (Gaceta de Africa ...j-Uall ^jb) JU*JI ^jca JJ 



• Hispano-rifena ) La Espanola j La Castellana : ^ 




Gaceta de Africa • j*5 aS^X J 

-b—Jl j\ Ja>v)b) aJL-J^I 4jLwL 1 Jgj ■ 


A££>-4 OU 


Ij^l ^ *4 JULi 


^xiiL LJe? 


Gaceta de Africa 20-08-1931. ' Jc& 

Gaceta de Africa 23-08-1931 
Gaceta de Africa 25-08-1931 oJuj* Jaj\ 

. Dia de 6-7-1933 Sa^*- 

m 

Heraldo de Marruecos 28-11-1931 : Ja$ 


(... choferes y cobradres).Jj*—'* jX-ai 1 

V-JL apUL) 3,50 ^ ^i ^Sfl Jba^ <oIpU 9 ^ ^ \+A j* 

A^JJ OUajjnJ J,| AiLi>l t^JpUl *■«.,«.;) b ApL- 15 jjjy 2,90 J .jbiSl—iJ 
«JU J u! .Jk*)i> ill>. J ^ %50 5-iUVl OUUI ^ 4%1 2 

.Ub ^ 


Heraldo de Marruecos op. cil : 
1926 c ..p 12 f>J El Porvenir SJjj^ 
.JiLJ' jJUail ^ t(A.O.T.) JL^=- , ,li 

.jyuaJl —.'Ij AjyjZ ^^U-l Jjl Ja>^} Uij 

(Placa del Tabeur n° 2) 2 ^ j^U» o-l— l^l«- jllaj JIT o-L- 
jjf. ^ IjS} 300 jjUo' 01 j^c V ^J1 ipyi iJlSL.1 ^ yi ljl j^i\ jo-!' i-U 


( 68 ) 

(69) 



(71) 



(73) 

(74) 

(75) 

(76) 

(77) 


(78) 

(79) 

(80) 
(81) 
(82) 
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• El Provenir Ibidem ; Jsss\ • 0l£-* 

*EI Porvenir op. cit JU*)' yy (83) 

.JfciJJ £>S\y>- oyli Jp a^JLLI aJLfe Jt (84) 

.1926 c . t .e- 13 ^5 El Porvenir : ^lail 

v'js* c —J o-dl» SjbNl 01 tl 931 5 El Porvenir : (85) 

KA Jju JUjJL <Jpl t^iJl i*£y Jji>- l^lS’* A>-j£bS JpjLl OU tli^ya 

.1931 ^/yb 4 Ait-db bb \Jiy 1 )jj*i 01 Nl iaJL-J^I A^JlIIj SjbNl 
El Porvenir de 5-03-1931 .0^1' £* lj£~% JUJl c^> Ja~. M (86) 


La Presse Marocaine de 6 mars 1931. (87) 

•La Presse Marocaine Ibidem (88) 

La 3-b/rO;Lilaij iJS^Lill a«L*> <Ji l* La Cronica j La Critica * C&'k^ ^-V (89) 

*^1 ^>1 **1—^1 • *~*ji coIpL- 10 0^L*aj LjJJI <J JLmJI 1927 <j>b 30 fjJ Croirica 
tlXU aJU^- a^L C-J j/>S Si) .Apljl y 0<jb ^-OJl Je> J %Lb 

• La Critica - 25 agosto 1929 : j** 

4 

uy*~ tol8 y* *Aj}V LjJJI ^l*<alL y—^ ^bb ^jJJI y ,.ir.^,11 jla) (90) 

4 aJj au** 60 OLi- y a) fjij or ^jsil JU-ir)fl ( ^a*j 


•La Critica Ibidem : A* 

M r . Alberge • s~J\ a^I £b- (*1,-1 (91) 


•La Cronica de 8 Febrero 1927 : jJ feu l 

Jl VsJJl JS A* j tf-Ul ^Nl cv^ 1 i-j£U ^ wJJ* aJUJI 5Ji>l 6Jut jjX. *> jlS 

.UJy 


(92) 


• La Dipache Marocaine du 21 a 30 Aout 1927 : ^lail 



.Escribano gala : jl_J1 y* (93) 

0j5y ajIjJI J Jk »5 .Palmero ) Castillo ) Canulo Junenez : SaLJl ^*) Ojy^-1SMi 3 j 
jylji jl-W*b l^JUb 1 jl$Jj a>-^>U11j SjUusJI^ Ap-L^all ^*jC~ ySy ^1 <*j' 

.1^1^ ^1-Ujl V --.W C-^ilj C»/J ^11 Ljjdi ApIw 5 4jUi- 

El Porvenir, 8 Julio 1929. ■M 

jl* OlSLJ jSi 11 ^-A^l Q <Sj^ V IjJLL *E 1 Porvenir, op. cit. ^laii ( 94 ) 

.Upi*. %ic i^iip 

-La D£p$che Marocaine de 9 Mai 1936 : 

o.Jdl y r i J j>iUU Ijs} (95) 
El Porvenir - 9 Abril 1929 : 




*aal' <»W-i fa* ^ «Al Cazar» t-—■* 1929 w-i£ ! 8 ^ ^Ujp 

3 1» <J c~*ai oUkM j* 

.1929 c- ~ £ 19 Sa^yLl El Forvenir 21-01-1936 : ^Jail 

.El Porvenir 22 Decembre 1934 Sj uj* <J Lo>Ju ^isJl »J oLiiUll Jaj\ (96) 

Jujl 1*1* J w>-L<? Palma J-—J\ ^ J ciyU f-jy^ £•• aii (97) 

jj^juU 4.,-ipl jl ^ ^ iijUlj} * jyJLJJ JUjJI jp £fljb ^JJl Fcsser a~J' 

, j- ■ yu><^S vJ . Ju ». Jj J^-aJ oUL 8 ij j^l a*^^o ,jy*L-l' 

El Porvenir 10 julio 1936 : Jai\ 

. obi—# 8 ^ i3U »—alo^j .i^liU a....,J li ' , ±i* 

La Depeche Marocaine 9 Mai 1936 : jJajl 

a a,- y^* a*a^' r aii (98) 

Heraldo de Marruecos 7 Septembre 1934 oJjyr jJajl 

Heraldo de Marruecos 17 Septembre 1934 

Jf 0-*-> «A^bd? Jp ^liajl dJL» 1$—ii J* oJlU w >yiJ' lJi oiSLtJ Oi* (99) 

. bail jLpU w»UaiU 

- ■» y • j 

-N 

La DepSche Marocaine - 16 Avril 1932 : 

.IjjAS ajufc vj 4 jnulU Sj^Loll ^Ii>U 

(Paseo Cenrro) = yy / yy o(,U^- cb c$a>-l J ^a. 1 ' ijaJufcJl JjLaJI w ;*w Cjw»« (100) 

Desfarges : a——M ^jty ju-iy jJjU* Jy* w»y 11 ij ,JbH 

Heraldo de Marruecos de 15 Julio 1932 : ^Jail 
^j-A* . 4 -Uj*)' d JLft> s^J>3jX* Vp- 43hui> jy jl j*—» j*y' ai» 

J JjUill Oy^y *bi' ^ cJl* ^1 Lc Petit Marocain Sajy ^1 L* o;Li#\' (101) 

.^*3 Juji ,> oJu*, ^u* jtjjii 

y*y «Le Fur» jy^J : a-*Jl a^asi-l <bail jU>- jLv^f LUb «JU viJlT aiJ (102) 

Le Petit Marocain 17 Juillei 1932 

Heraldo de Marruecos 17 Juillet 1932 ; jJai' 

Heraldo de Marruecos : 5a*y ^(103) 

-byli pP’ fir 4j^ Lilispl ajj i jLjL-' <jb^ j> Jl>*i*(104) 

Heraldo de Marrueco 20 Julio 1932 : jJail 

23 Julio 1932 

Heraldo de Marrueco 13 Mayo 1936 : jJaj\ .v'y! iy'' «Ju J Jx- (105) 

.fU Jyi JUJ» > >. 

Heraldo de Marruecos 3 Junio 1936 : Sajyr ^kll 
La Ddpeche Marocaine de 4 Juin 1936 : •a*ys» ^ JI Ojlii ai* (106) 

El Porvenir 30 Junio 1936 ; 5a^ J-.^A=ll, Ja$ (1 07) 
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La Ittpeche Marocaine 31 Mai 1936 : J*\ — JJJ» J .iu*. ai, (1 08) 

1^*15 aij(109) 

La D^peche Marocaine de 4 Juin 1936 : 

■ *— 1 =^' *—5^' j*-r^ Sx^J-l gf (U dij 

La Depeche Marocaine 15 Juin 1936 : 

Echo de Tanger - de 4 Juin 1936 : Sjl^ Je4 (110) 
.SJU-J 1 aS>» o-U L.U iA-a* a~J>J 1 ji J*^ y 


.Sjo^x'1 £- browing (111) 

La Depeche : jlai' fl* 165 S^lJl ®-u Jp JjsJ JLai .tb-ib Sjj*jU aI^sJI o'y ^(1 12) 


Marocaine. op. tit. 

1 >*v" vj/* «w.. w.:» 4 w> .S^UI e-i& AjUi- oUaU C^y>J ( 1 13) 

i!b Wi liUl olkUi) y.aij Ju*!l J^aii 

4^5^! J»JL> y Santa Maria J JU*)1 j 


• La Depeche Marocaine de 15-06-1936 : jJail (114) 
.Le Petit Marocaine gjlsll y UaJ jlaJlj 

jayj >UU c^nllj ^ll) J pM-J ^JLl jl Jp 0>U!l lift j, 1 ij (11 5) 



UyLj J^LiaJl t^P 



.jiijji yyis ^ 5 j^u«(i 17) 

^a a ^a^ jA 1 *' $*^a 5L>*j jr ajU ^Lp* Jjj (118) 

0 JLaii _ bUjVi oWosAty yffy oui^ali ^ 

yp »ijb hJqj *j\) <.*£x» j y is" i^oii y ^ybSo ojii j£i>- jt» LLyi «.u j ^ jJj ( 11 9) 

lj?p- dJj*U ^ 0J» a»\j a) JjaTj yi A^-^J} Ol'*-**^"^ Ojj tAsj'fcd^ u o-< 

.. Oji y Ojjf O' yp w-*S 4i dJJ-bj i aS\1£ y APjJli 

^1936 12 j L^IaaI u>y 

tS^iaJl dJufc 4>>; ^ <J S>->L<aJl (120) 

El Mogrebi n* 109 - 13 Juilio 1936 : o Jjjf Jatfj 

jIUa 4 ib t JUjJI c-Ufr J>- Jp oju^- 1 AsrJ-i dijfc Jp El Porvenir o-by aij ( 121) 
Ua>y 'rr’jt-j* y »UwV OllaLJ' jti* J «-b» lA^alU yip j>' 

O^Uj' (3Li ^ya-jVl y a^l>hd} ^Sj t A>«ji? ij m\5^! 

yp tfrbJki —j o M . <^P 

.^LJI obuil .? yU3' 

ioJlil '—Jbj tAgi Ual—M A-yJ^Ll yiCj Aj|y y» A*Jj|l^ ' - -_‘j v j^ u)^5cJ AJ>«JJ^ d\fe> (122) 
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.El Mogrebi n° 109 - op. cit. : OJ iy* 

Juan ; jl_Ji JU*JJ aJjjJI ±*>\j 1929 c-i <p 18 J -Up JUp J ijub ^ (123) 

Juan : o~Ji Ji£j Antonio Galindo JL*J' fUJl Palmero 

Juan Lopez Pinero v^Uu ^pj t, Arturo Fernandez iiL^l Saminan l 

. Fernandez Vallejo : -u-Jl Ji-i." 





4^kj ILJUJl 

L** Jj* 

±>ij\ — V*" 


^Jp L$j^Li*-<I -Ll 4 Ijj <j!>ta>*l <J bJ^i vl)l <ui Jljb- N b 

l^fUipj l^ob* oUl^i ^p^il Jpj Cr 4 4^' vJwaJl <J 4rM 

Oj^Jl 4 jI^ £» b?j Ijyj ji <Uitfjl Oli ^Jtp £v*Ull OjiJl J 

'*b ^ ^Pj . b J*\.\ OU-l^Sl y* <u!j Lft} «OljJ» ^Sl wUj <j>' 

Jjw ^ o^a!I 0^ 01 f lr ii^jj ojT bJ^i <jji J^li>Nl 

jjjl>ci» 4^bp (^b J*A> ^ ji&\ b*bbt 

oJla JJUjJi tfJb.IT pJUii Jt Nl Uub Jb J, .(1U.I ^USY 

Jj>- OLJjjJb Obt*4-lj ObJiiUj pbi*J^ -U«il lij .AjIaJI 

o^L^i ob J^c, 1*0 p ol^lj JUp^I ojub J1 U5> o>ol 


Jb^t J OjfeJ Jl bJJI bJl ^ U bUi ^p 

/» *• 


• • 


i LfOL-J iufttiJ 


d*b 4-J kUbtj ^£^»bbi ^Ldl bj& * 1904 ^lp *b® 

^ U 1 ^ 1 , ? 5 _jil «Ju l^P ob^J bJ*!l JUpNI ^ U ? bJt 

il^l Jjl>u^ U lib ? UJ-I jlap ju* bOJI bJI 14 c/ 

.^yJ* J ^ 


wytU Jl ^4 ipbasSNjj bwbJl SJU-I JjaJI iUU ^ 

^jbH cOjiiib ^s^btU w>y*U ^jb (3 O-P^ ^4 
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.1gjai£ y^j4-l tJj l—J^i <J <L~ilw« <u^Ip 
oLJjjJl ijPlfrj Spy U\^a1 jiSfl J O j^is» I.4JLa>ci! 



^ Augustin Bernard ^ A. Moulieras 

oL^ jp ^>L' j 


_> E. Doutte J 3 ji .JLjty Jl—iJ» 

I^U Ji W. Marcais 


S*JI *UJL ^fi\ 3 U/ j A * Le Chatelier If: fli ^ ^ dUAT Spy!l 
oli*Jl <JyC a^*J y oLjmVj <jj tyli a^L»jL! cl^L^l L*l .a.** !.».! 1 

Aj ±JfUj*c£\ ■ t«r?,S.> w>l^Vl IfrU^J* Ay»JU.S 1 

(Comite de I’Afrique Uyl oU*jLI dJla jv .aJp 

ty* j* ^ydl ULcll ^UJLl J> 1900 j^ U ^iJi i Francaise) 

jJl^Jl Jp Ijuum £jt? £->y ji*A' Le Comte de Castries 

ajIiS^* y> IT" ,U)ji oUi^>- 
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Le 0'S" ? a-JJI iuJi ojjj A. Le Chatelier ^ J^b 

3 JsuUaT aJL>- Iju c%*U UJLy ^ *>* A^*d b Chatelier 

W*</' Jl a*Jp 0*>U^ flSj O^U- Sol 1 876 y-j4-b aJUV' OjjjJi 

w>L-3- AJ^-maJl 3^3' ^jp OL*l^p ^ 

Le Chatelier ^..*J aj^JI d*XA ^ ( j^-*>0J bl*Jl oLaJL 

C-. i *]^?i>x3 10L Jt\ 3 a*j*-*J^a)I a^^LJV' I^Islu s~ -_»«*- L*-L^ 

Paul Revoil } Engene Etienne JbJ £\jJ a*-LJI j\S JL** o^Ur, ajU-I p\ 

Ji^ «L*y • y'j4“L UIp £"\>* f \Js>jaa \j>j) 'J6 g^jjl 

a~-LJ 1 Le Chatelier oi,Li>-j} jl&i Cr* J^r^i 


O' 0j«$ |>Up'» I AjJjP’Lukvfl 31 0^ ^zll aJJ^Lp 3 L^5^sA>- 4.11 o„il 1^ 

c 

' IajCpI (Ka^L- 3L 



ij 5 ^ 3*3^ 

b \*u7 ^ A- Le Chatelier A-^ljy a>*jJs» 3i l^d*3j a*33' a£j*J' s.Lji3 aas'jI' 
a^^L-^I AyuiJ a*uIj C-^LiJ 3 ^ja Ab*Jl ojjt 


a-/>jU^j ^ e Chatelier J ^cJ^SsJ' 3 OJ^I ^\ 


yk 


\x a a) Jyi 01 VU ^ 31 LU31 obl^Jl Jyi ^ y)\ ON 

* 

3i a3pj Aiwaj SjPjJl ^ oJjt, ai 33 Jij .j>30l ^J3' s_ 




Le 




1888 j»\p 3i A-^JUJl AinJl *Jsi J>) 


^ U>«ia dj>sj XJ%^ OUtjJlj iU«U ^jS> ^UjlChatelier 

^Ipli Jj ^a IL 3lXl 1 Jl& a>-1 j&\ J^ , Ay,**>yi)l oIjaU a-*Ia!1 o^LaJL \^Jujs^ 


j^iJi Aw^alu ii>da o^j cidjj 3 i 1900 ^Ip s^Ji 


^^0^31 fUll dJJ-ij J_p“ C-»L^[;31 j ^ 5 ? c 3aj 

ot \j^\ ^Ik^ll 5>A5Le Chatelier Jdi ^ ^1 Jpj a^>U 




J 



j 


i 



p a-^^LJVi L^jJ^^%J 1 / ^LiJL a~*L3I ^-aj 

J^- J-*i- ^ rs 5 

1 a^L a-^LJI 


,^lp A<U^A3V1 



o[)jj lALa^pl yj ij\j^ AiulJ 4-%-w *y* ^jiplj AI*Jl 

V»t>bNl ^P ^iiw« 


1 




uu 


4^0^ J^i ^y» d^>Jl fyu 


j JL>*lj O' 3 A-^oJp A .fc.*.*^^ 4 


(7)- 


LJI 








/ \jljJLJl $AA <u^sJL L>^4 Lijy 


iUL- J ^Uil oJi w>l^L o^J ^ OU.^I Jli Jpj 

jyj. 2a!U ^aUx 4 U <<^4%^! ( 1U|I» iLf^ ioyti' jSliyt 

- ft i la^ j al +s & j s!j\£-\ ^4 Sj>j,,.i,^ a jl w>LUJ^ ^y> J&\\ i_ 

w»>JlI £jUj SjU^ J Jw^lj j\i^LU l,iP ^ V'sliS’l j^L Uopl 

vj£-L-^ l^Lj^I^- >»Ja. < t4 4,o g ,4 4j\y£: 4^>*jJ <2j A*Juil vJbO^j . ^p<s>l*Jj 

3)3Li oUs>jja£} 4jy*t>- OjLp jlT *LiiNl ^Jb ^ z\s>~ 

A) -Ais* .d^LjajL-^ ^^llJl <3 J>1#1 

. (11) SJLill Lm^ 1909 pip Ju* E - Blochei 
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N SjjtaNlj OU jl$aU SyiJj 4 jj»j^\ ^L*jl>! ^p u*>Lxj 

Juuj <— 31 JaU Ajtf- (3j .AywJjjiJl Jj 5 (3 JjjtfjJl <Jly 

JJL-jJI Ov ^ Ol£i cJi^ Ui Thomessy S^i 01 U*. ^ajl J^Vl 

jLijlil 4j fU Uj .aJLp 5^ydb y*ii! Oj-^UyiJl L&J^zpi iJljiLaJl 

4 -jydJ Ugjc* <ulftNl OjjjJl 5 jl^y <uJbJl diiuN ^ ^]s>jJ 

.i£j&\ «JA Jjifi (Jp JJi LUil 



La Mission Scientifique. in E. Burke Bull dconomiquc et social. 1978 3* :| 

^ frUSI *tk^i 

Le Maroc 2* £d. 1859 ‘Thomassy 

Situation actuelle de la France au Maroc, programme politique, : dJJAT aIUU jv ja 

questions economiques. 
: ljS juJp oU \j*yy diliS" 

— Tribus du Sud Ouest marocain. Paris 1890 

— Les Djebalia : Maroc Alger 1895 

— Sahara, Touat est frontiere marocaine. Versailles 1901 

• Louis Liard cJ^l 3 j4>^ ^-4) 


Chaire de Sociologie et de Sociographie musulmane 


m 

UL^pi Bahier de Meynard 



i 4+*\jj) A gUU' Ai*J' 


l 


j .*&' jW\ Up ilaJ •> Uyil 


. ^ U U' 

u -ii* v-JyL 11 -***•* 

• Gaston Masfero p4^ { 


£ ^li! jJ-a* OL^i w^LST Jj-^ * 




Crtpuscule du wyM jii : Chevrillon l^ 1 , _ 1906 J! 1901 (*U 




• Maroc 


c^w>U 1927 iU J! 1906 f lp Lu. J} jl*Ji j oU 

U j^LS iyul ^ *li: — • l. Massignon j^_^U !_«.•■■ Al 

• Abstracia Islamica oLaUu—II 


E. Blochel : catalogue du Musee de la Mission Scicntifique. 1909 voir 

. .1947 J» 90 J=b : > b -H-' 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 



(ID 

( 12 ) 
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&oJt J 

f^i-y Jj*l' 

±>ij\ _ ^bNi ur 




01^-* ^ OS - * jl-o.07.,^' 01 IjuJIp lij 5-^1^ ? aJJ IA I^A* 

(3 AjLP) (3 Oj»Ly£ l fr** Oj*w ^z ^ A*^l3** aL*U^ A^^tA^ 

IjJ l^W t5-J ^jjJI j ^ *j J 1 J*LLI y* AiUr OS* U 

. JL>u^il l^-lj A^jJt oL^ii flr^' J}^" 

dUij ;Ji>Jl IJU Jp v '>' ^ ^ JjUL-j U* 

5jjL (3 ^*>Ua]l a>wll jy Jj3 obl^tjl J*^>- j* 
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( 4 )- 



0^*" 01 y& C)j£sj dX'jy 44 * 


l'i 


f 

jjS aUI j~p ib-SlI iS)ji) tj-plc^i <S^y uy (J liDaS** iy^LJI iyljl 



Jp ^1 *l*bfl y IaLj ^JJl 01 Jl*i aJJ^ U^i^j Ol^*J 


!l 


-X*P Ujl ' £, 

* */ t/ 


Jly a>*-~il 

Ji>-L**ll d-Xfc OuSly 


u 


9 0>JJ Aijs» J 4>wd* Jj Oty 



SI 5 


- c 


U J 


{JaAl 



y> 



l5** 



1263 


jup wJliil ^Ul J ay , jjjuLl £-*lA-S y SjcjuJI 



Or 4 


Ibl 1 





^-0 ^*LJI OS ^»LJI i j\f £li lij 4 a 1.» 4*uL <d£ OlS^ 


?.L J Sy^ij ^^y* Jy. ^ JaI fli 4^i» wUc4 ^.Llj 


ijulJ jy* J^“b (j>U^b-v* ,JL>- ^ 

}l SyljJI I Up 

Aj«I *Jl 












L V: f^" ^ ^'L* fc-u." 

iyljjl cJjl-U; 





Uw Ay Sj 4 A*-y U-«oA- I 


• J 14 

SyljJI t4yL~jt)l AyljJS 4<L5l^i-l 4y 
Aylj LS*^y 4ySj 4<0 j jjjJS AylJS 4jt%LJp 

ijjJj £7 jby . , .4*jJpjJ 4 4~> I Ayljjl 4Ay«5LiSl Ayljl 44^-y^o ^-Uvii 

lySS** ^uJI ^LoJLjJI .oLi^r* J^S oUj vj>JJS oL *y Jj>%**«** a>*^j caxuaSI 

£ i 

4a Jj ^Jp J**l$ 4^A4j j jfri,t«U j-f! 4 , «Afl M 4-J* *JyJJrz 


( 6 ). 


j^r <ui 



LSliJ 


P P 

AaaJI oJU> ^3 Ail +y* bUspI yy Jjbt dL Jtii JL-P 



U 




I 



a-UlaJI 


OJbi jis} (8) 195 5 JU. 









jlkUl j*p J ^ .s^uu ^ 



\ 


i)U 


IT 




5—j^JI ^L-t jJp 


1233 


A^« 


' ^ ? 4 ^Jj ^y 4 JLaj b ^P 



1 wT-^ 1 

P 

^•ly w'U>-%b*' 

J^I r u 


. (9) J^' Ji OB' Jp 

fi 

O^U-v- y* ^ Jo A>dl? U>lw yb Jv ^y |tJaP^I Jj>wdl 

w^ly jy pU-il if*, UJJI J>-U> cJ UiUi^ 

•af ^ V dUJJ — ^jUJI _ J^luJI J^JI ^a!' i^aU 

^Ipjl Jlajj Olji^aJl JUP y\d\ ^oxU jbCi 

j\Sri 4-3 julw cuiis** 


( 10 ). 




^yjjjl 4i ^kU V 5y JtfH—il Uf-i Uij .j*-fb-P 
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^ jt-lpj lj ap*)U 1 j 

OjlS* 4 f» . ,ri?J l -Up <L*^jJl dJlfc 

c£)Lp f^LJl JLP 





4jLLLS 



L5Jl>“ 



•k* 


•,jjJl *Lj*jl 






J_Jl 



j^l ^Ull 




v 





u 



1 


./ 



LI 






L-Ji ioL^i 


JstJJ Oa>- 


Uil' Ji-Ua!' Jj 

<ll> ’' -,-Ofl 



ill. 


iK) 4 


ill* 



Ujlp 


^v*-L*J.l lyj Aj^p*?L)l 4 jhJ“1 <uU>- 

(<u—Jy C-jKj S-U-bLl UU\ <^JU) t y^l Ji* 


l«* 


u 


^•1 


]Uo! 


r* 


J^>' O 4 J*“ f ^ Oyli .o^Uijj dAJi 




\ 


LpWC .'t’plfr'*- yiftjl ^P - U>Mj' lij . 1^4 


I ^.1 [\ 

C W>C 


J*^ (1 jl oLjjftP -L*P- ^ Lc 0 Jpyjj 4 «lra^j o-* J>~ 


J,i ^'jpi 




^yil ^p «—-»jJ^U ayb^» 2)li SI L~jy 
J—aj |»ii cjJliS J a^JSLS ^jJLiJI <u* < r Jh> 


<J jbL-l £l*i 

<U^^1 <J,| Iji-^J LJ> c {*-$■*'* LiL-^ ^1 


j« 1 



li 




f» 

jf-^lys^l «b>-lj jL*«» 3 j ^Za)1 5^ 


^Jp ^jJl jl IjJUi ? $*\jA U Jlii 5jy-J 





jA { j^ Lfc^i • b^Jj ^JLe- JJJ-LJ I—Jji 4_JJs>j 4^;Uajl-l J yu 


Ju>«—ll 


< 12 >i* 


IAL 


I** 


U-li 


CAj* 1 


I 



jt-i Up J* Ji U 


yLJLl Aii* r U5l jj+i Jvujjyf aUI xp Uil^l Jji If ;Lc <13 >J^I 
a^aLJI 3lpo jjl^l jlS^ 

r 4 a* oJju U1 (" ; y.Jl j+A\ 




JJ Ij^aj 1 —jyJ-L 


.jNl 


4j 


>jA Ji 


ULLI Ol 



JjgJU 


jlSj uJL>- c-liJl jjl ^^?LaJl ij/ 4 ^ L*1 

y' j^y J J^' jy l^Li 

^^^jljb} ^ySf 'jA&j* ^jIj ^ 4^y Al l£)W^ i ^* , U^il a]J1 -UP 


f 


z (15) 


(j^Jy^-1 ^ y&j -U«j 5^ -b>v»*«. l li vZ^| ^ .l ^ a J l A>1>1 iji-y ^r* 

j* tl^U? J ^ Jl Jsj^i iil-NI _;' iUil-l iJ^Jj tfL^L-jj 

(-*Lj»; Jrfiy -dJI yi Ojlii^l Oa*» 4^>U<aJlj 4*"" ■ 

tl /iii v 1 Jl ^ 14 Jl ^ r > c' 4 ^' 

^5-U» ^Jp J-b 1 «AAj ol jL,^ Sl ^U1 y ^.. j Ja s L \ cju yj J>& 
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1—j \ji jlf aii <uU 4JJI Ijf'j J*>U lotu-l Ul 

>—j^^Nl IajjPj Sjj«JI J JUJjLl 

1947 j Ji 11 J, .^**^11 J^iJilli 2Ulk^ll ^ -Uyil jjjJlj S^ifc 


Sl^-LL* lUSj 




*^3J 4131 



yu ; 



dJUll 



AjjIj^ j jj g.tjkl 4jlJai£ a-^LwJI JsLvj^J 4 jIs»-IjL» (Jjbu 
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jjU* Jr*" wVr^ 
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•r* 








IsT J OyS' 


9 • 


g.l.»JU.H M~0» i ^ > ’ 




-J* Ji 



. u 

i^„£>lp ^,-li wL^ai / c4HX/« j JUL s ,-11*11 v^L^l JaUjj i ‘ 4jjJL> 


O' 


*Ldli *l£tfl 
\ - - / v 

5JLJ-1 


Uiili 



1 


j 2 *) *%? L>! ...l*~i»L»- JA Ui ..(4*!! 


Jp JL-Vl jUjo^I 






-uJl *) JJLi'L il^Ll isfj 



f-3^ 

iiy tjUkl 


( 20 ) 


^-^P A-* 3 d yb ^_Ja5j • 



jj JLaJ |^ iyylSI dJjfc j ^jbj ^jjl uJUaJi 0&** JLSJj IJla 


%X^* iL^^~ A »^J5j 4 jm 0i^-31 4$^ u3^1s» 

J>i IpUj L^jaJ? yP; yW' J*-' .y> k-JlkJt y*.ki! oSO i<L 


I r*J 



4 


iUJU <uUaJl 





c 




U 


. £ jy J,J 


<ua$ y ilp %>» 


4-P> 4j vljKj Nj yiUJl ^y° Uwfli wJJ-C 

<^5jj L>w2^ c£La!' aaL-» wJJi J L a i il* ljJ| Q...tJa,«.:U jjwL4? 3 I friyJ aS^U^» 

S^fy* 4J*>b U ^£*J\ ^Jp t-dll dtoy t\j£)\ Vl viJJ 

J y> iii3i 3 ,>* ^ 



ol 



I 


*4* J 



oiyli Jp oyJ» 5iu±i^ 

L^jOI o^^ 2 ^" <3 cl^>^l>-} ojl* jlsf-U-Jkl C—Ij^aj 


11 



. u ^}\ i^L5i <. 




£? J Oj Oaj 







JUil'j 4^i-" _j>-" 

: 'JJ 

4^ J ^-^1; J*** r^ t 4 k ^ Lo - 


lji*» 



II 



U ^ r ^ VI 


«» ♦ 


oj^JUS i>e-da yLo ji 




iob 


Uj tkyytll (J L»jl^ iilSJ \ZJ'yJr jy 

.I^jUIpj Jl^L- 11 J,l viiji <J JOaiJI ca^I—J' ajLp- J 





* 

— J 











* ^ 4 




- .12 ^ Jjai J ii-jJl r'/- : lfi5 =r^ u JM-* U ^ ~u^ j> j*;-*! 1 -V (2) 
. 1974 /3 f 3 w - iU 1 52 /l 48 ^ ^ J : O^U ^ -up (3) 

,4-^jJaj *-3l5j^ Sjli Z> l -U?“' *)bfci (4) 

.1962 ^ 6j- 1 r j^» 5 *p:> : ^ ojuc oxJ' : ^ jup (5) 

.16 w «- 305 5 ^s» «--»ytL' pUJLp 4-ia^ flJj^>- (6) 

* ^U4-' 4^*3 li jyjL-v w^>-Ij \ 7-L.^-» <ua* ^*p *^a> (7) 

.u-iljj^ wJU j-*y' -uM ^%p *!>iftj (8) 

.6 ^ 1 f 2 : *>ud* o_u Jap^' : jyS" ^ -up (9) 


«Un temple existant sans doute a remplaeement de la grande mosquee aciuelle qui Put 
auparavant une cglise «voir: Memotre explieatiF de la carte geotechnique de 
Tanger p. 172* Ed. du service geologique du Maroc, Rabat 1971. 


.j«LJl JUM : J yS' aIM -Up (10) 

. JjgJU^M AJjl jjf- *)UL' (11) 

3L>- j* 5ju 5 : 4 ^ 5 3r*-^aJl j* f>LJ' jup .S /jjJUa!' ^ j—>- *-** j* *)U> (12) 

,^3^air g * 7 XJs» -U*^ 

.cL-Jb ^>l>- aJj £>yi ji* 1910 \JU- f»JipVl A^-L-V* iJ-J (13) 

jjuJi : S*p.> (14) 

.27 ^ ^aJ' : juT -u^ (15) 

<s>-i ^ ^ ^ r ii ^LU _up mJj|i ^jji ju^i ^o, jS} ( ) 

.flgJL-^ ji* 4 j**Jl j* y<* (16) 
.154 ^ : jS\jA ela : j jbr j> -U*> -UP (17) 

•1947 ij mJp : ^ V^- >• (18) 

.u^t 86 — 85 w *UJ' ^ v p^ (19) 

• 59 . ^ 1 F a'L^- Aikd J^r' y* jy^ : ^ip (20) 











L" iU 

« » 



. ftLklp a) 3j\j IAj.U^T ~b d^pJlli 4jLj>T_wg I jL-tAi _ 


4y> ■X »» W ®Lh>* Aj^jU oJLj C g^*Jl ^ (*'>'—■" -UP _ 

.tLrf%A 4 wjJA- 1 jJUl! jli j/)i\ j\* d^l^>-J Jj-La'' 

tJsjO^aJ' ^ -U* 4 - c£-br*-* jW^^J Jj-Uaity *. Jj*Ua!' jj -U^ ^ X^l — 

. j*a* i^U*H yjz all (ApLJai! Jb^U 4AJU' AnJaJl 

.A5j»i AjcJx* cl400 a*A* 4y^dL*J' ^^aJl 4 r -S^y* : 0 jj£~ -u*£ — 

.aJL*» J>\ A*«ja* c®^ aLaJ! 41949 A<uiajl ( U T , ^|/* • Ojlsj- ^ JU3^ -UP — 
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uii)i 


i 



i 



1947 


J i/ 


n 


1366 jjtfl 20 ^t-dU 


t\jl^-l Ol ( 4 JU^- £*-~&*\* ( 4 £plJa! lp^ t^jjl 4JJ 

^J*Jl aJLJI 4 jl .Ji^Siij L» ^Jp «J^I tljljpl c 5 jiJ|j ^pj 

^ ^jjJl 4 *ju oA*P L)*A<s*» ji ^ g ~ ^ 

f-^*"**' cii SjpjJl t) Jji (*^* J JJs>Lll tfLdAi' 

*jy»j 'jifi ,ji*^ ^ AJI (_}** ‘* 3 ^ ^U^»lj ,3^-1 j£> l _ s ^>- 

* ^ 

.<uo Jiply IjjLil jjJJl <ol>w 



N <0U -dJl 


^j* 3 cJLiy *Xa5 ‘dj-^jJ aU' ^jaj ^jA cJjy 


LI 


.l&O aJUI j*jD Vj t<uOi 

l>Jilj cjwaJ-' tjcU { ^ tje-x!' ik^ ^LH y 

CjL^X^yi lj^42>j C-^U' \y%ZA* cOjitfjll U^ljlpJj CcjjJjVl Ujlll 4 JI ^ <J>jJl 

l/W^J ‘ 

|yl^i c^l^kj^ll 4 j5j^ ^4 * 3 j j>- 3 oL-oiilj Jb$JLI ^y» ^LJ' IjJLSJlj 4d-b'y* 

iki^i jJaplj tLtAS^ fr.y-0 (j 4LliU cNL ^Nl>- ^Ul 

4 4 . j . /l> cJtJ' 5 j^“I 0^-5 4 ipLlU dyUdl (4«jU*U v^jJUJl yjV t^JlSl 



^jlUj toJutljM |%JUi3 1cjl^iNl IjjUlj 4J>L*JI I^L*j 


JL* 


J <J j%-L^j aJp aUI jJipNl XZtjS JjV) jJbjA^-\ '*-*j p* 

4A1J <J cAi£jp <J VjLJ Nl eJ^j jl SJUi 4 AjJb tAji 

>4>' 


1 



1 


;l 



& 




OloL/al' ^1ytj cOlijjcwaJlj j£*\ 



Jj' 


'3 


CaJ^IiP CaJU^'j A^J^ aIII l^Jl*5^ aJ Oj\j ij| 

J Uj o%jl jr cjUWj ol>S/l jr lit Ni J^U; ^ JlL 

4^*i' 01^1 i>J L*Jju 

3y.^ J .-* rO^ *W\ 7 - *\ c ^LJI ? >\^\ 3 jjU 3 ^bW Jl 
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jl <UP Aii\ 





• «^ ri l^L-flJl 


Lp^>-Y\ i^JI JLpNI <Jp OjUsJl J,J lil jyJL^Jl! jB" U 

■»p ^L>»lSo jl Ay»JUi?l JUjJJlj otS^-iJU aJjUc-^ 

^P IjijUuj» I ,^i>Vl v^lLtiU' U»«A*j JjljJiJl JpL-JI Ji* 



.« OUjlJU Jp IjjjU; V« 




1^1 U» C«j^l^'a5l C~~£ 4 JJI Ij^SLJ jl \yA jjjjl l,J l» 

• ^*^1 J, 4>JLM la.*^! 

#v ^JL~il yL-Jj J, yUj jl ^j\LUJi v-^j a 0 I JL-|j 

: iJliSl Sjaii-l 

p* • 

ilpjJI* Uj, ^jya $.Li lx s j^>- l^-^ 3 * aJJ 

JU^aii J^-iyi ^yiJl aJJI Ail caJI w*jl* d^5w'^ J,l*v aJ^'l 

c .* • i 

|jv>- (J^JiJl aJ^jJ 4 A>*-~.a)I JL*jpVI '•jA j*i>- c 5 -^' OvUP l-X*j£ li-U**» wl *X^ r ~* * 

S^Uil Aj U-t-s^U 4JT l Ip« aJLP aUI 4A> r. y ■ a JI ^ji-^ 






cio-JaJl .-^Uj JuJLJLl 

^Ls*-!} 4 <upUaj fL5J|j tdJL>-jX; <d! d^U^-j ‘ c'y i^jc. jJipNl 

cdyj^L UJjj cAJfcj^ f^j <jls^5j cAJ^Lp jJ C4,7.„,. ru*j> 

^L^-L aJo-^Jj CAjljj* 4<5^P J CAjUiw COj3p-|j3 

c 

^ ^ 1 -,-A' <UkJV} c 4jj>-L>-jj^ 4jjL$“4 t J^-yulU Qj+42j* (,42L*m t^xSj^ip 

JujLJl; j*-i £.lpjJ|} ^P ^U!' j \y C^LpILj 










JbJL~sJl 


A 


-/ 
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(1956 _ 1930) SukjJ' 35^1 J 

JjJ& jjjjl «U* 

iii ji — w»bVi ar 

V 



Jjiyi 



l> 



lull A^n-i ^jIj AjUS^ S^IpL c-Jlix* 


I* JS "01 


fyt Ol^uJI <J l^JU' k^P ab^l Oi^ill ^jftyJl O' a! 

y*Ua£ JjlaJj te-UUy <uJ> i^AlU iOailjJI ^ g &\\y* ( j~£juj 


•^u® jcm 1^1 C- 7 ^ ‘r*^ c-jK" 

3lC(J^S>^b Afr*)' i^J J^- jJfcj 5jj*P 0*3^* ^3b*pl 

. 4-1^ 4j^JI OLa*J0j OlJU^I £-* 3j5^U ^Jjf- 


^PjJl jbJLsiV oJl^II ^>LjJI ^Jp jS^I 01 JUji?l 'i> <J C->'j ^5j 

: </t!> ‘^W-^!? 

. jjUcii a**v 1 ^ 

.^jvJjcII OL-iJl oL*^* : Utf 
.ad^t apL^Jj 4 ^-JI uJjU o*p ^L- fji c^/laa : liStf 
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a-a?^ 


1 


J |*-ftLiJ JiCj c^tyiiJl oOpLU. l^L-ij AJ-bU ^4*** up JLa! 

'A* {j;\ J ,yljJ^\ JUi*^ y*S 



^ J»i a^jLUJ 

aJsj! 2j£ <j ^ j^-*» JU^- AJiiji LjJis^ c^JU^a!^ J»Xa jj .1911 iuv ^jJ\ p ^aU 



cl^ilAftU c<U*^4“l eijb ^ ^ «A>U* jL>4 J i^jl y*bj» 

*UL£JJj jp* v^Jljjl 

I J^L* viUiaJl y» ^ «^LU 

...iJail(j AALjJ^ ^ yil> ^lp fjJl A>«Js> |jfcl t*_Jlp jl» 


fcJLU 


vuJj j^ai <*U*- ^ <jta p4** ^ 


jiiy.1 1 329 flp AC ^1^>-1 5jlpL 6y>X>-\ U jjJA (na^r 




V^-bj i^S oj i^LS\ 4Jj\5^ OjIaI^ 4jjO*- 

p 

fb'k fj* aJI Ojjb J>Uf p-AU* ^Jp fcUnJsJb 

v3Lw» S^yaJ *LiJ]j oIaI*^ <i»Ui JiLW a«IS|j 


191 1 


r> 


LUj f C 4 j^P® <Uj Jb JjJ^Ij V* Jb Up 


UUl^J 



JUN 


I 


p ^ 

A>&Jaj aj^JI OjWJI ^\y^3 Jl*iVl 3 J-^?Ljm ^|p a**^4-1 gJLa ^Lja* 




^-A»Ls 4?LL® 01S3 4A-J^*J.I OJwU <UAj Lfcj\P 







i' -bi!j j*UL IAjjP j jp 4^t.«Ja> 


jvJLAl ^jbppj J,UNt aJIpI cJl^ IA ->>>*4-' JaI cJsjIj ^L-oU 


<Ju^P *4 l^lalalp ^J} jIj L* y^jf' UajgP 


Up 





\ 


^Jl jAj JiPl ...jjOjJkl yJ j i zX ^ Sjlpij y3ja\> 

P 

Ol-P^^ d^j^siaA' ^PwbUw ^y\j>- <Cj^ ^ ■-b-P fU ^b° A>x4~^ j 4“" * 

, ^ ^ ’■• A U^J 


Lm^J\ ^Jp ^iiyi ^ij Ji ipb ijii C^u2Jj' 'jiCft® 



UapNl jJuail ^1 iJUl SiL-Jl 


" 4 4JJ jd.b J^ sz Sl 0 ^aUs> ( J^ a 


: JyJ 41911 12 /1320 A^i-t c #* 20 


« 

SU 


^p 4^15" c/ 4 ^ U j^jiU' 4 *a*jj 

fi ^ 

^j^** b»j JUJP jjj J-*—i C--»^Ij>“|j i)\j2i\ iS^Z y* wii3S <j Uj j; 


» 


<U9 




^,LiJ| j 4 ^L^j-J^ oL-l^i 



JbSp y* A-ip 
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wJUi> Juuj 4^i-V 



j} 





vjLxiS 0jA Ife ijjfc Uajj jj,^ A^viJ oLx^-i-1 uJLp 



u 




Lfat ^-\^LA *\(yuM 

c 

yaifl cLfj-AjlA ^3 La lfr~ 4.« j 


W> 



jl*-^ *t^ SjuL 

u Jj\ .lb -i-i 


, L ^\JS\ Oi>* O^U-1 J 

Jpj oliJ aj^ L f*5LNl ^ J^l jj U ^ uLuil *Ju 


^ £» 




-♦ ft 




O' 


.1 


\ ®J jb cL>^/ A>xJ \!b Jjfcl ^y» 
a^L^ a*^ J j& o3yf 



; Uai aJL^ ^ci 

V'M *&*>" 


J/ 4 

Ji 


A-j 


A 




aJ»AP 


O" 


dp^U L Ota^SsJ^ AAyK>- y JjjjJt aJj 3 ^1 AJ>tl^2» 


y^ j^' 


SLvIyAj AJfti^ £ ^>-^LU J^V® Aplft JJ«Aj La *LioJ 


(3) 


«...4>jb J 



UjJ AjCjPj A»* <J If L>- Jl dJ^ c.. J g Aj 

ft 

4dJbJL>- <Ljyca ^Lfj Ot>Lj yifJ tfjjjJl IJijfc i}j>~) . y*-L^ ^fcUa-a Aja 

,JsajU 4 JjJ f a^Ia^Ij jJl jSyC 
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I'M} p-$Up La Ajpi~l *Uapt Oli o*y» 

Jj^ fU Oj^J ol tf-Wy Ia^JU lf g3 *> 3)U *5jZ*3 ^ fU J k£^*“l 

y LS} slAJi Ji* |^Ui ai^JI aijfc Jj ^LL>-\ s±JJ-U OJ^I ^Jl i^jaiL l^tfl 

S? W 1 y^J ^*^rr^y £• <JI ^>y y* iU*r* 

^L*sl> k^^JaiLI ^JJj ^ . <» . Ja * Xr*^ Uj c3j v-^ULl ^>* 3 iilpVl -bJ^» 

* It 

-^gip AJ p.A,mJ 0^ ) j£W**P U^J ^-Atai-J -X>“IjJ aJJ^ Ojpl ^JjC- A) « ll*j 

25 J <3l ^Pj ^li^\J I 44 S" LVj^ ^£*J <D(j <1)1 dJl^ U*U* 

♦ (5) « 1332 *lp *I^U 

A 14 LI ^ jji JjL>jj Liij Lua?j j ^kju j^a<4 ^sj axSuji iyyi U1_ 

• j£jj£$l l^XA JjjL C 1914 jy^Jy 1 ^y <U*3^ 




aJ! Cjj\+0 Uj Juw2Jl L^jLijI JUP U-jjdl dJufc aJp CJ£" L Lpi 

^loll JA U> ^U5 ^ JUp^I *l%\> U> JjiSOl j^JiJlj J/Jl ^ jS f ! 



fiwbl UJL^ ^Jp ^LiJl i^>-^ { jl^J?\ J^*)l JL-J1 A-iiJl Ja> ^ 

Jvj Jjl flp aJp CJ&" Up Uj3j U-jJlU oJla ^ Jual jU ij ^ <1)1 

y aJLp cJK^ L £* 3wU w»jit tj L^jUap! J**P 

s-*,j jj» JU (1 di)i £*j tJUpNl y iSUJl ^l^U>Nl 

i^Ull i^4“l pLy \yj* jjiLl jJp s J*^' ^3 

^31:^/' \jt»J^atAj ^1 1>*U O^SsJ i|Zu»l p! --"lj iSjLil aJLaA-1 o-Xa A-i C --o*g? l 





dji* frL-j j ^Li <L]a>« <dl! JuP JuJl <OiJI uja> jC 

p 

<ju.O ^ L&«AP^1 ^j*+***m\j (jj JjjJ 4**}*XU 0*X&> s-^b* V 1 -' 

J *iy (4*J' <J ls^'j (*r^^ fW*Jb Vr es^Ab **y“Jb JiS'LJ'' 

I A 

viJJi (3 j » 4 J ( l ^»^' ^3" $ -** ; p-* >JJ>X*0 

. aJ^JI \^^"ji ^ GyP^ U.Xj—J tp3j 4^4bJl djtfUll 4j 

^yiJI <J* ^ <J* -V*J' v^* f 

* £ C 

4JU-JI (3 ^ a^jJlII dJlA JUP <d*l Jo U Oy^ frl^vSj 



> dJJi v^iy Jyu ^ dJJi J JU«J1 -tij fcUNl ^lUJ* s-JUl cr* 

•*£p j > /*A JjC $j\jajJ J ^li)t ol^ul U y£j ,j 4jl ^ ^4 - j 

y^i\ 3 ^ ^yi jp * u jjui j v^b r^ 1 ^ 

U J .wJ frlpjJb ^***1^1 l*ilJ 4 j Uu>-U vi-Ui J^p Oj^SCJ Ajji 

. (6) «<di' ojp^ 


5jI* b OK^ 4 ***jLI jj! 3JbJUl»l ^g^aJI o JIa Jsl?-*)^ 

c4p\^>^I <-j^i)L Lygl>- L*\^laI cJjl c4jw?1^x 4 <S^i- ii^Uajjj 

y**P L £-Jjx)i jwoj *JaiLi^ jyLaJl l^Jsu^- (3 j-£Jj 

3jJ-U^ 01 ^1 — <3juJal 1^ fli ^1 \)\±^\ ^p 4JlpLJai! J^w c^JJl — 
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^juau Silv<p| Oj$^y» oJus> 

dJJ-ijj ./^Jl*^JJ ^L-j c£-b' //* <j 

Aj d—*13 U <UjC>- A^*APl“ J'^i bC^J . A^-JdLP ^Lij: 0-^13 

. Juj l>tL«j ^utju^f T ^4 4-^bJVl 4 j£-LL? ILiosV 



. (8) «jiwdJI 


: ^L^smII aJU-jII j 3^ jail 3JUjl oIjujM _2 

* * 

OKj _ OLjJl Ob JjaJI Oy^i ^iJL-JLl oJL& 

^3jyJb jjUlj L-Jl>^l ^itjlvJLb ^jjl _ *>Lii 

_^jfcl y *,* ^o-ilL a^JVI 4 JUU L&wL^JuJ C— ^\ a^xaJ^ 

/jJ j*j £a i ^ OL >y*»A £-* UJLiJj -— 4*1 bJ I yi-\ Jaj 

.j+a*b\ £■ jj <Jp £ciix!i (J 


4*01 iw?b; 2u*^» «^ydl» 


i 1919 <J cO^l? Ijl£vAj 


5 



k-^ 1 «Societe Sportive et litteraire Musulmane Moghreb» «aL*}L-I 



^j,\ L f jljJb LfcyL* 0& ^01 OjaU <Uw yai' Aw,^*,!^ 

auji au-Ni Ua^i ^^>jj \p 1947 ji 1936 ^ i*uju au,j 

AjU} b>-Jj CJjv dJUJL>- ^?Up lfdl>0>> vj^>* IfULlJ' C~Ajll*0 f 4AjbJ' 
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1928 2 


L 


r 


. ( ) A* t xk* i*j 


^LL* Nl oLui*^ oOL> i j^i ^ aJI 3i 




OyLaJl ^ ^<aJ Jij c«<LwL*~JL Jl*iJ*Nl ^Jju» Lcj ^IjsJVl 


U Jp 


1928 31 ^1 a3^1j 




yi 


«<L~-L*JI JJLJ3 3 J*^\s>3 JT ^uc» : ^ 


£->UaJl c^J 4 J^ y. 3i ^ oL**30 d*L* 01 ^Sl^Jlj 

Ola>^U 3 I^35j ti SijUJI O.liill 3l C^lS Jj cl^ULij ^p 

1 *1*1 Jt 


SjjoLI 




b^i 


6 


jS~jJ C-*L*-*4~1 dJjfe ^jv aJaLsU 01 La 4jaj>-^AJJ 

01 Lil>sjC^ . 4-U <AL\j A£47L*^ AJjcLI A**^J*JJ aOLL oJIpLOlI ^JUb OjJj^> ^p 
JwjP A^»-jll A*)L)1 aJL**j)1 AaP^J*-^ 4jL}s>j^\ dJA Ajn^I ^p v^OulJ 


18 3 «Jjt^J'» c^JJa 3i 5J*^A' (J ~jj jji 3Li' 

: Jji ^Jlj 1929 Jcj 30 /1347 OUi 

% 

^zL*? ijljij ( J i i«i 4-J*^ 



I Jl 



A*y» 



«iM 


bJI 4 pUI Jp Cr «r JU-I ^1 ^ 24 t U^iH ^ 

sju-V yiJJi) 


J^iLl OLja^; _/^-^ J ^P AjjjjL 



OU-i 21 J 



I 


( _ r si3 (Jl Uisjl l^»-j j-J' 2jyi iiUi 


: 1930 22 /1348 

^r-t) \~£-» 

^ fji L ^*i i fl' » > ^j~*X 4~P?y*& 

^fAOjl jy sAiil aLL>- jyi li- 9,30 4pL«jL 0U*X- 


^ £ 

-Uy V 1 ‘J?L* JL^I juJ' 


.«j'«i ^3 *j 3 ji^~ ^2*'*“^“^ Ajlpy 



J «Jj^iJI» 


(_ii «<—JjiU» aJLv; ^Jp IJ^P 

: l^i tU- 11928 18 /l 347 ^ 28 
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4 I 4 A-I JLo U j O' _^>-/ 

.«JU (iJUi Oj^jJ sJyLi!' (JjOwaJ yLmaJ' OLy 

: Jjji' X* oVU^-t _ 3 

jJ^ll OaP L- c—^/L as^' ooI*j«Xap (3 o*>j^oy 

>w»jSQl ^a^!' 3 j\i ^jA l Joj\ JJ 'jil>y Uib Ol>j^i' 'Ju& oK^ Jii! 

O-sj 4.1... ' 4 j*j^Ij .k?*o*•,«!' ob\3 cb* • 1 ^ - — 1 

JvJLJl' olSL^I O' dJ3i cc.^ J j£ ^j ji ^£^53' v^bi' 0 jjfc 01 


«A ^ «.*< 1j' wij— 1 ^*j ^ _ JJ ' d£j ' 1 j^***L$ ^ ^ I'*-* 

£T j£jC (^IpNl C-jbsJ tJUVl l^ji JlSj^ ^1 i5i!l JLxj" 


~lO?bci'j JilSoJ' £c£^L* ci ^yvj tO'Ju>-y]' oLJuj 


Jjbl 3:>U 0'S" ii cUt* ^ j^5"L ii^>. juJ ^ -Ol^W^ 

<Jj /*^«isj))jj JU*>N' yj l^i *wiyJ0 JW;^ L^jb>-' OlSw ^Li> O' 


C4j Jl' O L «.* » » 3 ' 

‘j-0'j jO“' O A 3*- ± 



cr*J (ii ‘^r’ 

>S' L?jJi ~-jll 


jl* 



JaI J-^s Vj l^O' 


^ Ojii ijy taJLtfJ' 'Jjh 

: tW 


J!» 




5iJ 


JuiU 






Ui 









i**) iUl>- ,jy»yj ^j'jOJ' j »w-S^i' 

. <17) « f ^l U^U 





jui tL^U-* *>lSw» ju>-U oNUi>N' aJlfc oJl^I coUJ^l 


oJ^l' ^+**yA Ojy^jj ^Ojs*' z ' i Qgp ' 



iO^ 


ir'U- 5jL>-y 


4j^j>-'j J,^jJl ^IJaJ' 



Ja?*. U 'OAj 0|;ln-0 c£joi 


M 


20 


^ju j-U*s>' loSoy .3 Jj JjJ' 5j 13^51 



4jjjd' 




O-^aJl T- )l>- J^AA' 



Uapl 


s-W* «0»»3: l l 



I^ai ,+ ^ 4 ^: 4. ^ .iS" v'jW' J')) 4.1^ 


tU'jJXPj LJd? 

«Maghreb» SJt^ 


.^JJI 



^>/' ^j&ju Qj^hS? fi*i^j)) 





-N 


: (Ji ^ 1> :,L ^' 
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33^ L » 3 aS^LJlJLI ^a Oj,» 

aJIiSI 3j>L-JI ijh> ^15 sl)l Vj, w^jwUi^ ^jA OB** Laj> 3 ^ ojJU 3^ 

. (19) «... ^ibjLf-l 

. 2_^J? Jftl J*3 ijij .II 

< L: 1* ^11. 4^>eJJ 3 cJsy^ -xi 4-jjil C-J^ ^jbJl 3j 

jB^ Jaa!' 5Ai!>3 £_/ C 3L^' 3* V-Lu? 

2 1 ,; I 3j>LL jLuaJ^ 3^ OB'* jjl (j^iT aJJI a*p SpL^jA^ 

/ 20) i r -Jyill i£kJJ y a^aJjLI iiUdt 3 i4*za!1 


^Lj^-Ij gs^' u Um 



1 3Ji£ll 


L> 


jB} 


5uU3-l oUslL- 31 oUy i0\j2b\ of^jj c^LvaJL (_£ 


(21)- 



I u 





tp io j i^y j^L-j 


Jp ji C 





I IflLylf Jp 


>» Sjb} aJUAI JjJlJjJl 

Ij^ .471 vPry JA SjlixJfl, Aj iJlS^J ^UJI fW CJB" 1930 



: Jtf 


3W 



-Uj£ L* jl A l ^isSvJ 



viJJi oUaLJI ij)i jli Ijjly L*l& Ujl>- C-JB"" 

• <oIp! Jl a^pIjJI i^yji 3 c~**l** 

3^ *A5j • 3^*^ OlJL^j 3 13^1 ciilj 3 ^j\isu**li A y i a » C-jBj 

i3“» c 1933 jjjj 31 £^ji ^ gja-^l i il ^ jy 5-315 

.ij^JaJt «i^Jiil J^uJi j& £lioJl 
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1934 


Ja# wAU aU J 

Ji&fj aJ**JI v_^U jkli* Jv j JuJ\ cJj\yr iLi^i» 

^ w>UJdJ *>i ^ oljlyLl ^ jrjUJLJ >JI J JupIJI ijUll 

^-XA v^jLiay ^«5y*- 3»>^J vlAl-XSj ^«lj$Li 

rtU» y/ ciJ^l ^11 ^UiJIj ^jJI £>U*J (25) UU\ 55>l J is^t jL-j! 

C-*J 'JJxaj . (26> V%^' S;l^iaJlj ^ji^Jl) o^L^JI La* JaaJIj 

jUi!' (j>»x»*^*}l Lg3-X£> c a*l>*xJJ oL-,ri?>“l a^ a . 1 m t aS^j>- 

•AjISaSI ^jA ^LjJI j£s A.JL«j ^\£Jb)i\j <Lj iiUiJ' yjUj 

j*>*&3 tl^U- ^ij^3 tJjiJl j-y*3 4 ill?Ut ^jblJLUj il£\^\ 

— o^Ia* kA& iLJj hyj±? j*j» J a-jjjJI Uy^LL* 

. (27) <oU-N'j 

<Ua1i»* (^JJl jjjJI 4 1944 1 1 4jLy j£*Xa -XajJ 



>4j:Jg^ll 55y>JJ ^V5\pVl 


jSyr SJjJjt- jJp yyJ 4 ^V>Lp^' A>UiJI IJa Jy>-j 

* JaiUi <L*«JjaII jjSU^ 

La^ Si^p ^ oa^j 1946 21 J jjyi ioJ^il _ 

{28 >H. R. Southwoth Csjjyj-* mJ .o JuJI cSjjJlSl iplij yj JS 

,<um 4-Jall 



AP^jJ jJwL* ^1 «JjytJl» A^A«^ L$^*J ilL-j CAjliJl 4Aj^jl - 

■ <29) ^^ J 

^u.ljj JP oU^liw ^*-*5 1947 22 J o^ll 4SJliJI U^JI _ 

IJ^-" J* (Tt^ J* 'jlr*- ji-UI us-JfjJ' 4-lj-d' **?&> 4p'^l J*^*-' 

. ^^ 4^ ,- y y^jS iLj>JJ OytU A-^LaU ASy>- J^LiJ 

J Ji ^liLI JL^ a] j^aLI l* f li ^1 a^.J! Oli cjULl 

5jy i^liSU cOL^* cIa^aL^- y>xi 41^-ikp U-X>- 1947 





^ f\2l\ ^\ £^ll > 

. ^jA A.»o^Lp AJJ-lli 0 jjb 

^ j*i£j tji-^iaSI (►fij^-i jK^ tjU^fl <Jj 

<_/*** JJL-jJ' ^y* 4 -^‘ *■% <Jp ^j^lUy 

.A^ds^JI ^Ulia7 5^LiNl l^i c~*Sj t<u>u]s2Jl 

: fy 5 ^' c 1 ^ 47 jjji J AjP^ 3jL-j 

« c . 

l^5j .L-iji ^1 A^uis> aJxm»I^ L-ij l$.«ia.ttJ 44-^yudJ twJl>*4 50 p CJjy» 


J 


I^ju-U ^ <1)1 . ♦.. [Sj^Lill] Lla C.^i aS^-I ^yP oUjLm 


(3D..- 


«A>«jd^ AjiJil AjaJaiilj aJjjpIjJI j <j 



jL>-U ^ <wJiSC» 01 ••••)) * mju ^ aJ {j$ j>~\ aJL-> yJJi ^ja 


(32) 


«U> 



Ojl*ai 4A*iWjJi SSyLl S^Ja^- J jjb j^JU ^tJJaJaj a^jAI 


L AJfcjds^ Uj^P *U1 

4 lj£* 


^Jauu d„ ..■>.>» y® *^>-^11 py^-1 U>LipU» yv^Jsyii 1>*JL* 


jl If / 33) «v-JyiJJj aJ 4-^' O* 5 ^' J pJ*JU* £*i3 


■y* 


J 5,>' 


Ulw#l U-UP 1952^ 1946 y, l*>jJb Ol>t^ A*ils>jJI 5il>waJ 


dJl& c2-jlS^i ,,+ ulyjap-j cjL*^iJU yudd^jl »Ws> Aa*»U**> 



yj 
a* 

*jjy cJul^Ul 


J~A» } «C-«aJu! 1»J 4«<w.^.jJ^ wy*S?» J t«4—^yjj Oj^>» JjU 

Ijjl L^jblj^ cS^LvJI ^1 yP-^ 4<JUft)N\ JULJ cAiwiU 4-JL^JI 



->H L*iL*pi c oUvNlj A^JyiJl o’tA**' 

y* J,jAil d>i cy^iySl oUli oU^aj Ij^UoL^ J 

1951 Jj^j! J ojii Oi^.^ ijjA$\ Ojjjay Awa5 




itajyi 





oly^Uai U-^w* AjjJlli Cjw' cOL.^ 1 ^Jja> ^ 

fW (*-r^ ‘Ois^' C-i Uy! Jpj c 

: 4J c 1951 ^JU iJU-Nl }j& ^>JI Jp 


22 f^ AjtSfliil jjX« OjJ ^y* ^jO?-jA OUc*^- ^JslJ 


1» 


1951 


Jw‘ 


12 49 48 t7 cl 


il J uv 


u 
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^J*)^JaJ) <j olJ 


. -L^Jj 


^b\iA ^jA A dial* Aj\ (3 ^*Li!\ ^UstJI X*& 


£ 


jjs-oyill ^^L«ybjJt l* \jj& l)I IJUb ^1 ^-3 lyoi 

,ji\jj>*jJaj 1 C/% v——^ 



I ONUJNI Jp ^\ 

J*) c 1953 j\ji) 1952 <jv S^Syi Ijl£\ ^ (35) uwljiaJlj 

* ( \j^' A^Uil A-Jlil ^laplwj t^^Lwj c^zULy 

* ^ c c 

4>*JJb? <—Oj^iuil 4 *JjA 11 ijl l.yajj LJIj 




c 


(36) 


0* 



^J' dJLli' a^> S^all Sy»£JU jail^Sl 


U^i-Jji c^I-LaM ^J*«**ji 0}y£*i ^ j \ j ^\ j ^ ijfapttsl? { j ^ s>\ja ^jP* w*JL>dy 

^Jp Jai-y 4 ^L*JlI ^Ia^JJ <Lj iy*il iyLSil JW-^j ULy 

C-xlaj' ol Juv 3lg]g-/g^'j (jl |^a ?yuj t^L—J y^\ il^Juil 


.Jj>*d ' A-*jUU JUpN Jj^fl 



Ijj 


jJ 05j^.™ «* jjP 4 j 4*>J 4^jul>- ^ \ -^ g l -*A*P 


i 16 /15 JW1 <1987 ^ 14 jJuJI d 987 ^ d3 ajJl ci*Ul jb &* c«ji/ 


\\ 


.1987 




tj-iUl^ ^JlrI' tiUJl jb dJb£ 4<<5j**as> jbd J u5jl>- dU-—j?^ -*-*■ 


.1986 


.go — 79 1 1984 £0 juJ' cijUt jb aJL^jc J.l£J» ^d' >t 

Archives diplomatiques de Nantes, Tangcr, Canon n° 466. 

Archives diplomatiques de Nantes, Tanger, Canon n° 466. 

M 

Archives diplomatiques de Nantes, Tangcr, Carton n° 466. 

.54 — 53 y> d932 t^y ;«^jLwaJ' cJ^oj wAiS*>> £)\ />* 

.54 ^ 44-ii 

.46 —21 ^jo 4 1986 tJa^N ij *~js>\jJ>\* ^i' 3LiJ» ;^ 4-p 

.JUJ^SI, Jjudi : j/Jll JLP : jljJ-l .144 ^ .1984 .1 1 jj«J' .J^ 1 ' ^ 

w>U i^lf» : .jljjL! odi; ja «k!lLU jlj- j. -»-3^3'» ^ Lfb. Jy 

■ 1975 J J 9 .,JUJ1 sju^ .«^-y' J—J' jK-y o* 
.1950 23 o;.Jl .338 aa*JI .V*^ 1 ^ 



( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 
( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 

(ID 

( 12 ) 
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Association Sportive Musulmane (El Hilal F. C.). 





■M f i(1929) ji^ 


C 





UUpl 


•zil 


LwsUJl Jajl : j'a 




M 1934 
•1975 jj9 


1986 24 4((JUll »-kjr ‘<<*1^' ^ ‘^ a s ^ 1 —*» 1 


.(10 ^Ui> 


.482 ^ il jr »L>- ol_^a.» 


88 tl979 «U»JI jUI c«c5yjJI ijijH iS>l» uU* 

.155 IjjSji' £rp i 



' E U-l 



I jjli'l 


• 156 .j. 


£ 

1988 £y>J *18 i^yi jb 31*£ C«aJjJl} 1 SjbN' J <*£>» 0^' 


.483 — 482 

.16 11979 * <0-^*1' wjwJI s-JUa>» 

.49 ^ i<~J& 

4>wS w'Li- y d_>-^ y*J (Oj^l A—yjil <0' -X-P XjwB ■*' 

. LJUJi 41 *-^ ^jJl 

*5>U feli ^ Jyf <d)l JLP >tJtfl ot>U r » : 1985 <7 jju!I *UJ1 jb 20* : >sl 

.«sA/J‘ vy^ J vV* 

.4>»uia4 JWi-i ^aja n* 4-lSs£ «tls>jA^ JjStfjJl y 

Archives diplomatiques de Nantes, Maroc. Cabinet Diplomatique, Carton, N° 662. 
Ibid., Carton n° 662. 

Ibid., Carton n° 662. 

.JUsU juJI Ji 

.A^oj Oydl 4^1^ 4*bL&l cJUi-t -U—J) W*-J 

. jjSjJli ^; jy 1 JU* 

<.«<uiJjl-l 4 a la .il' <j y JLaJI «Ju»-p> -4*- 

.1989 Jio*. /jw ;24 /23 ObjuJi liU' jb y* 
Archives diplomatiques de Nantes, Maroc, Cabinet Diplomatique, Carton n° 662. 

.1984 (Jp flacpVi ^ Jb** \JtSyA» -u^ 


(13) 

(14) 


(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 
( 22 ) 

( 23 ) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 
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y\ 

( j^r *&ry A>x^bj <ulp wyjj jjjJy 4jI>wsl!I jj 

jA Jj cS^Ull o^uSsJ^ JiJj yt Nj ...yip Li^b y L^U U\ja' 

O j$£> UJop 1860 ^lp J,1 JUJj>*i!bj jy$ J,| dj^J^ 

•o^y J V 4pLJa« ^ 

<uj2y}lj Jj\j jjjJJj Sjlpy Ax-Jail yJl. .««».,■* Ij ^t*jl lJu& ^a£ 

. ^^LJi ypL*xJ\j y4-l J d<-Ws>l*u J^» ^ 

OJlJl» ©J^>- ^ ^-jy J 5^y- oOjy>- Jjl 4jJai\ 

J o^ 5^ ^ dJb^. cJtf .i860 J «^ : y!' 

.ylyLU yUJ d-byrj Sj y ^' 

— £ JS""* _ ^yju <u£j oJjy*- UbjL^pU ^*oy)l Jj^ ^ &Jjy>- 

JyJlU Ia^jP ^yA Oj* £p j 4 jra.l.*»J 1 vI-^IjP^jJ 

L : lg Nlif c~>*-*^ JlSj !^jlsJ|j «—^JUJJj a~*L~Jl! A>-yjL« — (J*>0 5 j+z-~*) 

. jjJjLaflil i ju AjuJ*L)\ <U2^>U^ \sj\ yj)\ ^jA jp|y 
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O 1 j gJ a , f J a u w>^-b 1888 ^Lp /_*** 

.1985 CoL^ll J^»j 1890 1888 «5 r ^U-l» 

jySJ^ J IaJ^P «dj-J?U-^» oAjjS*- w^iib jvjS3l 




•XajZ' ^3U3^ <wgyijl ^3| tJlX^ ci ^J-n^aJ^ *^*^5 

J*>\i>-1 ^r* a! C-^> U v-^yJJ l^ji^ So jp ^pjJl ^Jla ^5" JUs . 



^Jixiii jjyji jK" yw? jwJi jus} 

j\j wL. : .>~ Sju^j JJjl^ ^UilS* .1^ jl L$-~J ^Sl ^ 2 ^** ^ 

* 

J a) Jl£ N Lf 4 Ajj-sa^ iS^p-j 3 jli^- ^w^Ij J^U-j Oyiil ^-Ia y>*$ 

,i~-»LU 3 Jc& 



<ulL» SjaIsJU «aJ 1 o »w,ll La< oUL>- a^^>sv» *. 

jJ J&jl2,\j \pj£-\ ^iSj} *1^28 flp o rO;lj IfcyLaj «L-Jyb OyJLAl La» y' JL^ 

^TJu _ £,ls» dJJi J UUi i^K} _ iUlWl vyJil oNl^ ^ jjg \+\fy 

• gzjt ^ Xar^b J*^ 





y 


Iajuuj aJlL*J 1 y> 


« 

«dLi!' \*!>J>\y> * «SLa!^ ^j^yy> ^/>r J^» ^ j *ca-jjL** ^1*jU 


r> ,ULl J U .<<jyd~JJ OL-iJI «bfdb>j «^fJti\») «jU^l»j 


JSdJ^ ImjI c3 cl^ip jA 1 wlS\i 



l zj> jij£- Ip *upL®^ o.iLJL 


Ukju C-’liLA *jjJ*SvJ 

■r* #/Al'lj J g^*!' '-r 1 /^-' ^'^3 jjtf j ^.j*-} J.^r*-" 


ijlS^ <Ljs>j^ <Lj yd «W?l^ 



ol Nlfri Jydi Xcj 


j 


JlU j«yj l^J Ldj7 OlUxJV \j 




5yA£r \J'y& 


UaJ JJJJlT 



!» 


Ay>*)Ap^ 4>«Ai^j \-4-pT A*^j^ ^Jy f? fl «-^ ' yA Ajlp 

.^>l>- 4>-y vj>^^ 4 j^*X>-U AIJ 24 -J s-yyd^ 


L-j9 aJj^ y£**Nl ^y£jld O-ltlj ^4lii jl 


IJLa wJ ^fej 1947 ♦Ip Jj^jI ^ja ^dUjl <j 


Ji 


uu 



yiy i'->U-' 


>yi\ . ^]\ ,_5 La «ui£jlJ 5ybU» j ijl ^ >_5 




j 



<£\ 


l . 


uu 





y 


Ji 


— aJxJJJ aI^JI ^jlj ^1 Ia.^U 

. Aj^jlJl aJj>- ) All*I L« w>ytlb 

^ v,t _ 3yu dJs oi dU Vj 


si 



i 

> 





Aiilj Uj OJjLl iiL>waJ^ ^pj ^ 

# P 

.aJLIpj <Lj yPj 


l** ? l^_4 L«j ? aJj>-^) 1 SiUh^uaJl 


l; ,ju<^ 

pt 

? bk^- aj^L«jcu^/I J^!/ i j~jy bk^bt;l J^^ 


i-JUl jjUl J ^Ui jp 


(^h **j*) 


JI 




(3 


1 


• l^b ^ _ A~t2 ^ 1.' A o. * ’*- p ^Ijil \J~*¥ >^b® Jl ^ 3 * ^p jljl 


2 


v,l 



, (1947) f U» ^ J 




iyiJI 


I I 


' JJ^ 


3 


^*>1" 
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V 






I 



r- 1^-*^ c_£-W» aJ^jUJI 4-j^ILI aLv-^JI 


si 


j*l oJK*1 *1 



JuuU 


lT^ *J 


jL^JI 


L-Jl 


J5*^i Jl U^Lc <o tui ^JJI J-aLiiJI 


c-Ui^ I^ip 0*>\pVl *L> IjJW^j iU-^ll jL>-l Jj ijp^wNlj 


»l 


.J^L^)l vilill 3 ^jp lT 5 *^ fW*^ 


* 

ij <Uv*L~Jl L^j>oUij Lac.Ij-^1 


'-"*>'' ( jr* <-? 


& V 


• dj*-" (ll*i'_J 


V > 


^4 liii>l*J ^4x1)1 < U »* o j$ L^lS") 4 j) L %,taJfi I a>1^» .{aS\ j^]oj jl ^JaJb 

yJJ c£jJI 4^ils» ^a^jUl <oUa^- U~- V tjJJJJ £• 




L** ob**b^>- La jjyj . SJb^Ii 


La Depeche Tunisienne) j\jyy 


(La Pressc) 



N 


« 

: SLp^- 1 AilU Sju^- Jbtj 


(Tunis Socialiste) 


jib SJliJh 4jyya:«)^ jJLUj 


* 4 ! 


’J 


aJjIia* j»^J jl SlpJti Lil»J ' fl”• ^j. 1 tJJ' Ols 


V- J 


I 





b 


J Jj-lj Oj»*2 AjjLojcJ^I i_A>t«JI aJifc J ^ jJJ 


t—JjJL-L) <ud~ Lvji lj>-lj Nli» ;t>..-<i jl ( juu • • {Jf'-J 


JL^JI jAj jwJjjjJI I ^y« 


U* 


Ikij 


jw>; (J*>Up 


I Jl cl^jL* Jy a 3U. J jjli JJi .(A. Duran Angliviel) JUJil 


^jSyA J 


4xj 


I Jl 4 


«i> 




^ (3 ^W* 1789 flp 4jJxU 




0>y h>- <\*p*sx* jLz>J J jU*Jl U b5*i>- w 

^SsliJ A>«-J? w»Ua>- j* 




JyjjL 4jil?L)l 4 zj&J (^jJl v^Jl^il l-L* 

t 

Oi*^j jir^* V—’4' 
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<L*w jA jl o^ill *U ^Lp O^Sj_ 

cj^si wydl JJf J ^ olS^JIj oLJI 5^3 ^lji!l jLT o^Uj« 

\j\ jyZ-J 1-XAj . A>e-As Xajtf- *2jiil i^ljsj^- ji\ 3^J>b» 

w jJft4? -XSj . ,A>tbJLl lp')LjaP £*Jiilj ^Ju>^>*jJl Jjjl^ L-J j2 

. aJp C-aUj diUwaJl JUAiS.il Uji 


c 

AjOjP Jbu AjIJa>-J) jJLLil 4 -L>-j $.ljL^l 

£ 

‘ ~ J l ■ -* J 4j...LyiJI ■ /all j Lgji^>- ‘ La 


L- 



~1*M 

» £ 
AXJ^" La Ljaji w.«y\jj it* lf~$ ^l>* L* ^P ijjj 5y» j^l 



£ 

1 j^JUiil C^tsy .OyJl J^jJl A**l>- iil>w5> 


Ulj ^>ilj ^JlSOl^ JJJj, U> J>1 OK} ..OjjJ J ^1 Uapl 

* 

Ul IAAj .<sp*^ j *♦■* ^-*^1 

Iy» 3 JjP UbJbuj <i>-ySl 


Lfcjlj^ S>tjJs5 AjLTj oli*>ip 


~jl 


<JbH £jb J>} JUsi^l J-?* — ' j-fc ^ 

Lj^I jAj . .aL^JI c-l^L^l ^>“1 ^j>J»l L)1 ^3yu N — LJ^ 

^ ^-r J j*^ cJjl ^1 Aj^-jJl Lpjl a!< (J L^*>iS3 .i-iij 

l^U jJJi 1947 ^Ip SpL^aJl Uoljlpl 1^ C-^si 4 ^?Lp AjUp Jyl-ull 

bjp OjJU^l <j\>- AyJL>. J^} <0 ^ISsjj aJI OJj>JJ aJL-^ 



aJ%L £»*b gpi ^j Ai">ip J jX*7 wyA' jP 'jb^ U?U- 


•(*■**}) 




<01 



oull 




ULI 










•J>L >5 

(Ramadier ^U,) Jjill £• J vloU Jl^Li ^ ^ 

£* ^\c^i J»i U* Lii'y f ^ -u^S} J*y*i J-** 

4« ./a ,f Ojj L»^v» *^f y" ygjlj ^Jj^a 3 (L* Blum *j)J $ ijF^J 


c 
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yjjl fU' Lj-lP 4jfi^Li-l 4^J» lj y_ a -/* - ^ JL+J*~ jy^LA 

.aJ^S-U J (Jean Mons ^aiy* JU-) 


& 

•r-J <• 






dJJi^ ^>jUL! ^SJJ jl Jj N U/bj 


ii 




^ * 

0r^' V , '^~ J b J* 



J 


loJl 


I 



j* 


Oj Uj A^lU 


j <J~* 


UU 



aLu* v? 


IUp 


J*s- 


> ji 



<U$y 3 4JLP j*p UUs2P ^LlU lj«- <-*>** 

Svll AJps?li*j a^LS^ ^^Pj ^Ai^UaJj 4 jLUU~* U J*+£- 


Ji L*J 



c 

l ^ «/2> Oj.^0 4jfiy^5j C d 


-, )^«1 1 ^£.5^z 4 UiU i^hu*jj ^j) Lu>-I a}*^4“^ 3 



» 


LjauJl jIjlU 



jLjJaJ^ UA?^ 




Ii>iuPi) JLiti c JLa; 


U^cU^I A^s»xi! IpUil yb UaJl tiiJi i>*JLii 


I 


Ua^ 1^9 


J 








■J 


- 1 i-XA * aj 
J \ s~ 


\ 



4j>tjJh <U»l£ -llU-i UJ[ JSjJl JJL> U 0\jPy+* yT^j *^».iCLmJl 


1 


J* 


X 1 ^ > 

:g}\ oU-l 



;y<JI 5^*Jl jlJf' l:1^2.a< cLfij'.Jp <u^) UL-J' 

Jj*. Uyi ^ ^L. Vj Ubi Li3t ^ iU) 


^jljufll JLL-U JUNU zn\ SJb-j 




a 


Jui 


45^i- 4 J 4 JJI Jjy® ^jNy Up 


JJU 


3U 


j *)UU- a!^ j »ijuii iulp ju ^jji ^i \jji o^j 






i 



ii 


UjcJw jlcU loljiptj jp aJJU U14J UtL* U 1 ^p 


U t4^ej.l? c3 djX U L J*A>tlS SyyJI j3 UI^>J 0 ^ 2 ^ Ijj^yp^ 


\ 


>% >LJIj aic UjUI aJJI ...o^-U Jtr*3' 3^ p 


.aUI ^3LLp 

(^_j) U) J-C dli-jr jJu-^ 


«^U 
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jtU tpA ft -il^ ..It ^ J ty? 

^ju-ak wU^ <Jp yNl diJS <L£;UI ii>-JU Ol^* 


UIU 


<Jp c£y*' j 


tfl u 


Ax5 ..4jLI (Jt\ WV" ^J-^P • f JUj 


L-i 


O^^JaJ Lf^J If^k J 4 -»Ia jjP Ojj jloJdJV 


Uii 


y 1 


: ^ gJlsJij jUVl dJk jk^I JJj 




.(1947/4/25 ^ f U)| ^Jjj ^lk^) <J 
. 4*k^ <wJUalf (J^>- ^*j^j ^-v ^^> L wbJ' Jky 








1 


1981 


— 1 .4? ^yJJ \ :>L« ^p ob^'i 
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LE SULTAN SIDI MUHAMMAD B. ’ABD ALLAH 
EL L’INSTITUTION DE LA REPRESENTATION 
CONSULAIRE A TANGER 


Rambn Lourido Diaz 


Introduction 

La ville de Tanger n’est pas encore suffisamment connue dans son 
devenir historique. Son histoire est, d’ailleurs, complexe. On est loin d’avoir 
tout dit sur elle, en ce qui concerne Pantiquite (colonisation des pheniciens, et 
des romains, bien que les recherches de Carcopino, Tarradell, Pon$ich,Posac, 
etc. aient revele dej& bien des choses). C’est encore pire pour son histoire 
medievale, presque totalement ignoree, et nous ne savons m£me pas si la ville 
de Tanger representait une quelconque importance dans la region du Detroit a 
cette epoque. 

Le portugais Ferdinand Menezes nous a laisse une inestimable description 
de Tanger sur la longue occupation portugaise, qui est completee, pour la 
courte periode anglaise, par les ouvrages de Routh et Chantal de la Veronne. 
Mais Pobscurite tombe a nouveau sur la ville k partir de sa recuperation par le 
Maroc, aiix temps de Mawlay Ismail, etant donne que les auteurs de Tanger et 
sa Zone, le volume consacre a Tanger dans la collection Villes et tribus du 
Maroc, nous decouvrent tres peu de choses sur le Tanger moderne. Faut-il se 
demander si la ville de Tanger, par le fait m6me de se reintegrer au pays, 
auquel elle appartient naturellement, perdait Pimportance politico-strategique 
que les occupants lui accordaient ?. Et serait-il du k ce m6me fait que son his¬ 
toire perdrait tout interet ?. Ceci porte a la reflexion, car il ne faut pas oublier 
que c'est seulement k partir du XIX e siecle, lorsque les europeens reviennent 
pour s’y installer en nombre toujours croissant, que Tanger redevient une ville 



pleine de vie et d’histoire. Plus tard, avec son internationalisation, deja dans 
notre siecle, Tanger fut consider^ de par le monde entier une ville mythique, a 
tel point que quelqu’un pouvait tres bien ignorer l’existence du Maroc comme 
pays, alors que la renommee de Tanger s’etendait aux quatre coins du monde. 

De ce constat historique il ne faut pas tirer de conclusions trop hatives et 

assurer que les marocains n’ont jamais su apprecier la situation strategique de 

% 

Tanger dans le pays par rapport aux nations etrangeres. Les europeens furent, 
certainement, plus attentifs k la situation geographique privilegiee de Tanger 
et ils chercherent aussi k profiter des avantages politiques et economiques 
offerts par une pareille situation. Mais k cdte de cela, on ne doit pas releguer 
dans l’oubli un evenement d’une extreme importance, £ mon sens, car il est a 
la base de ce Tanger devenu la charniere de toute communication entre le 
Maroc et le monde exterieur, e’est lui la cause de la prosperity tangeroise des 
deux derniers siecles : le sultan alaouite Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah porta 
son choix sur Tanger, a la fin du XVIII e siecle, pour en faire le siege de la 
diplomatic etrangere, qu’il avait cree dand son empire. Le choix du sultan 

provenait d’un acte personnel, libre et bien refflechi, puisqu’il a ete meme 

* 

oblige d’employer de la fermete dans la mise en oeuvre de sa resolution. En 
effet, certaines nations europeennes, qui avaient deja installe leurs represen- 
tants dans quelques villes cdtieres, craignaient de perdre de leur influence 
politico-commerciale dand le pays avec ce changement de place. Tel fut le cas 
de l’Angleterre. A partir de cet evenement, Tanger rentre k nouveau dans les 
circuits de Lhistoire, comme centre strategique de rencontres et de communi¬ 
cations humaines. Or, je le repete, ce point de depart a ete donne, non pas par 
des Europeens, mais bien par un sultan marocain, par trop soucieux d’ail- 
leurs, de sa souverainete sur tout Pensemble du pays. Rendons, done, le 
merite d’avoir initiy ce lieu de rencontre humaine mondiale k qui de droit, a 
Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah. 

Le sujet de ma causerie porte justement sur la representation diploma¬ 
tique au Maroc, en tant qu’elle est devenue une institution internationale 
stable ici k Tanger : Tanger la capitale diplomatique du Maroc. 

i 

Les commencements de la diplomatic au Maroc, en tant qu’institution 
permanente, sont assez connus. Les auteurs aiment repeter, non sans raison, 
que la diplomatic etrangere au Maroc tient ses debuts a la fin du XVIII e siecle, 
en indiquant m6me son emplacement a Tanger. Mais leurs affirmations res¬ 
tent dans le vague. D’apres ce que je sais, personne n’a apporte des arguments 
historiques qui le demontrent, personne n*a avance la date exacte de Tetablis- 
sement de Tanger comme capitale diplomatique, et moins encore, on 
n’indique pas les mobiles d’un tel choix. Me referant strictement aux rensei- 



gnements qui se trouvent eparpilles dans mon ouvrage Marruccos y el mundo 
exterior en la segunda mitad del siglo XVIII — Le Maroc et le mofide ext^rieur 
dans la deuxieme moitie du XVIII* siecle —, je vais essayer d’exposer la nais- 
sance au Maroc de (’institution diplomatique etrangere et comment celle-ci fut 
etablie dans la ville de Tanger. Mon seul but est de rassembler tous ces rensei- 
gnements, sans me perdre dans les details, pour mieux constater le fait de la 
creation de Tanger en tant que capitale diplomatique du pays. 

PRELIMINAIRES HISTORIQUES : L’OUVERTURE VERS L’EUROPE 

L’occasion m’a ete donnee, a maintes reprises, de mettre en relief la 
grande ouverture que, dans la deuxieme moiti£ du XVIII siecle, a eu lieu entre 
le Maroc et les pays europeens, alors que le premier £tait dans un complet iso- 
lement depuis des siecles. Cette ouverture etait due a la clairvoyance du sultan 
alaouite Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah. 

Si Ton remonte un peu dans l’histoire, il est claire que Poccupation par 
les Portugais et les Espagnols de certaines enclaves du territoire marocain, 
souleva les esprits des gens du pay qui, sous la banniere religieuse et patrio- 
tique des nouveaux dirigeants, les saSdiens, d’origine maraboutique, oppose- 
rent une resistance farouche aux envahisseurs. Cette lutte pour Pindependance 
aurait par la suite la consequence facheuse de voir le pays s’enfermer en lui- 
meme et s’isoler de PEurope chretienne au long des siecles. 

Au moment de la naissance de la dynastie alaouite, le sentiment de rejet 
vis-a-vis de PEurope resta inchangeable. II est vrai que Mawlay Ismail realisa 
quelques essais d’ouverture aux relations commerciales avec Pexterieur, en 
envoyant meme des ambassades en France, en Grande Bretagne, en 
Espagne... Cependant, les rares representants du commerce qui s’installerent 
dans le pays, et auxquels on donnait facilement le titre de «consul», eurent k 
subir pas mal de difficultes dans Pexercice de leurs fonctions, au point que les 
consuls fran$ai$ de Sale et Tetouan quittent, par exemple, le pays en 1712, et, 
un peu plus tard, en 1718, les rois de la France et de PEspagne decident de 
rompre toute relation avec Pempire du Maroc. Tout n’etait pas perdu, 
cependant, puisqu’en 1727 on peut deceler a Sale et Tetouan la presence de 
«consuls» ou representants commerciaux anglais, comme il est signale par le 
Cpt. Braithwaite dans son recit sur le Maroc. 

En conclusion il faut bien dire que les rapports k Pepoque entre le Maroc 

■i 

et PEurope etaient limites aux seules relations commerciales, restreintes et 
pleines d^bstacles ; elles n’^taient pas appuyees sur un statut juridique et les 
accords bilateraux dans la matiere ne reposaient pas sur le serieux, mais plutot 
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sur la mefiance mutuelle. La presence cPun ou deux consuls, ici ou la, dans 
quelques villes coti£res, sans assise sure et avec une representation tres 
mediocre, meme sur le plan strictement commerciale, ne signifiait pas grande 
chose dans les relations presque inexistantes entnre le Maroc et FEurope. 

# 

Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah renversa cette situation precaire vis-&-vis 

9 

des relations exterieures avec le monde europeen, et aussi avec le riionde 
musulman ; il ouvrit toutes grandes les portes de son empire aux uns et aux 
autres ; bien plus, il fit de son mieux pour que les nouvelles relations devien- 
nent vraiment regulieres et trouvent un cadre de stability au moyen des normes 
juridiques stipules dans les accords internationaux signes avec les pays de 
1’Europe. C’est bien lui, en effet, qui en negotiant de nombreux traites avec 
les nations europeennes (une trentaine de traites en tout), donna aux relations 
exterieures du Maroc une base parfaitement stable et reguliere ; c’est-lui le 
createur de Finstitution, legale et permanente, de la representation diploma¬ 
tique dans ce pays. 

Jacques Caille, qui etudia a fond les accord internationaux de Sidi 

Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah, a pu ecrire a ce sujet: ce sultan «compte parmi les 

% 

souverains du Maroc dont les relations exterieures furent les plus actives et, 

jusqu’& la fin du XIX* siecle, aucun sultan n’a conclu autant de traites avec les. 

■ 

nations etrangeres». Ceci pour ce qui concerne l’ouverture vers Fexterieur, 
mais, quand a la consolidation juridique de ces relations Caille ajoute que, 
«L’on s’apergoit alors, non du reste sans quelque etonnement, que ce cherif 
du XVIIF siecle avait parfois, en droit international public, des idees en 
avance sur celles de notre epoque» (cf. CAILLE, Les accords, p. 10). 

Cet aspect juridique nous le verrons k la fin de F expose. Voyons d’abord 
comment il s’arrangea, dans une premiere 6tape, pour aboutir a Fetablisse- 
ment des representants consulaires europeens permanents dans le pays, et, 

* 

dans une deuxieme etape, les demarches mises en oeuvre pour arriver a la 
concentration de tous les diplomates dans une seule ville, celle de Tanger. 

INSTALLATION DES CONSULS DANS LES VILLES COHERES. 

Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah, avant m6me d’occuper la place de son 
pere comme empereur du Maroc, exerca un pouvoir reel sur Fensemble du 
pays, en particulier dans le sud et sur la cote atlantique. Il fut nomme khalifa 
de Marrakech par son pere, en 1746, devant intervenir des lors dans la pacifi¬ 
cation du pays, en conflit permanent depuis la mort de Mawlay Ismail. Il s*en 

acquitta bien dans la politique menee par lui k Finterieur, mais il est aussi a 

■ 

signaler que, bien que son ascencion au tr6ne n’eut lieu qu’en 1757, il etait dej& 
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en contact politico-diplomatique avec l’exterieur quelques annSes auparavant. 
En 1753, par exemple, il siigna un traits de paix et commerja avec le Dane- 
mark, garantissant aux navires de ce pays Texclusivite des ^changes commer- 
ciaux k Safi et a Agadir ; entre 1754 et 1756, cette exclusivite s’ftendait k 
d’autres ports du nord sous contrdle du khalifa. Un fois mort Mawlay ’Abd 
Allah, son fils Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah, le nouveau sultan, signerait 
avec les differents nation* d’Europe, comme il est dit, une trentaine de traites 
internationaux. 

Les textes des accords internationaux de Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah 
ne renferment aucune clause relative k Installation des consuls marocains 
dans les pays etrangers, comme il a ete dej£ not£ par J. Caille, mais, par 
contre, dans les m6mes accords on vise de fa?on claire et £vidente l’6tablisse- 
ment des consuls europeens au Maroc. Quelque soit la date de ia signature, au 
debut, au milieu ou dans les dernieres annees du sultanat, jamais n’est indique 
ou signale dans ces accords un lieu precis d’installation pour les repr&entants 
consulaires ; mention en est faite, cependant, dans les articles de certains de 
ces traites, p.e., avec le Danemark (1753, art. X), l’Angleterre (1760, art. VII), 
la Su&de (1763, art. XV), l’Espagne (1767, art. VII), la France (1767, art. XI), 
la Hollande (1752-1777, art. XVIII), les Etats Unis d’Amerique (1786, art. 
XXIII) mais cette mention est exprimee de la fa$on la plus large, puisqu’on 

accorde k la nation concernee le droit de choisir l’endroit ou son representant 

* 

veut resider. En general, il est stipule que les consuls se sentent en liberte pour 
exercer leurs fonctions «dans le port ou les ports qui leur plaira»... On trouve 

une seule exception a cette r£gle d’agir ; le traite avec le Danemark, signe en 

• * 

1767, ou il est ecrit, a l’article XV, que le consul danois «aura sa residence a 
Sale», mais sans que a cette clause soit attachee une obligation stricte, car on y 
ajoute «tout le temps qu’il voudra». 

Cherchons a voir d’un peu plus pr&s si ces decisions juridiques ont ete 

traduites avec efficacite dans la r£alit6 pratique des relations avec les diffe- 

* 

rents pays etrangers. Si Ton suit un peu l’ordre chronologique, nous consta- 
tons d’abord que le premier representant etranger installe au Maroc, lors de 
l’ouverture encouragee par Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah, fut celui du 
Danemark, en 1753, k Safi. 

Etant donne le caractere essentiellement commercial du traite avec les 
Danois, on ne trouva pas mieux que de prendre un commercant fran^ais, 
Etienne Rey, installe depuis longtemps au Maroc, comme representant des 
affaires danoises. Mai cette m6me ann£e, 1753, le roi Frederic V de Danemark 
envoya au Maroc Andreas Aereboe, investi du pouvoir de representatoin 
consulaire danoise. Sans pouvoir l’affirmer en toute certitude, celui-ci aurait 
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reside 4 Safi, tandis que son successeur, Denis Lucas, choisit sa demeure a 

Sale. En 1765, date 4 laquelle, semble-t-il, la nouvelle ville de Sawira 

* 

(Mogador) se mit en marche, le consul danois Basirien fut prie par le sultan 4 y 
fixer sa residence, bien que, Pannee suivante, il revint 4 Sale, et c’est la resi¬ 
dence saletine qui est officiellement confirmee par un article du traite de 1767 
avec le Danemark, comme il est deja dit. Quelque temps 4pres, en 1772, Mr. 
Schumacker, consul danois, continuait 4 r&ider 4 Sale. 

A Particle VII du traite anglo-marocain de 1760 on lit textuellement : «I1 
sera libre 4 S.M. Britannique d’etablir un ou autant de consuls qu’elle le 
jugera 4 propos dans les Etats de PEmpereur de Fez et de Maroc, et ledit 
consul ou consuls pourront resider dans tel port, ports ou places qu’il leur 
plaira». Le libre choix 4 ce sujet ne revetait, done, aucun doute. Et e’est 4 
cause de la place de Gibraltar, qui s’approvisionnait 4 partir du territoire 
marocain voisin, que le representant britannique fixait normalement sa resi¬ 
dence 4 Tetouan. La documentation de Pepoque nous permet, justement, de 

■ 

constater la presence des consuls anglais qui se succederent au Maroc : Mr. 
Petticrew vers 1750, Mr. Whatley a partir de 1756, et puis Mr. James Read. 
Ce dernier, ayant mis fin 4 ses jours lors d’une visite 4 F£s, la cour de Londres 
nomma 4 sa place Mr. Joseph Popham son consul general, lequel, en vertu du 
nouvel accord signe par son gouvernement avec le sultan en 1760, qui autori- 
sait les consuls anglais 4 fixer leur residence officielle dans «le port ou les ports 
qui leur plaira», ne changea pas de place et continua 4 habiter 4 T&ouan ; 
deux vice-consuls britanniques 6taient etablis aussi au Maroc, Pun 4 Tanger, 

le juif Jacob Benider, et Pautre 4 Rabat-Sal6, le majorquin Pedro Umbert. 

» 

* 

Mr. Popham resta dix ans 4 son poste consulate et fut remplace par Mr. 
James Sampson, en 1770. Deux ans apr4s, ayant &e convoque a Meknfes par le 
sultan, afin qu’il reponde devant lui d’une affaire pas tres precise, Sampson se 
refusa a obtemp&er 4 cet ordre, et e’est 4 cause de cela que Sidi Muhammad 
delega a Tetouan Pun de ses secretaires pour que, en presence des represen- 
tants espagnol et venitien, il declare Mr. Sampson depossede de sa fonction 
diplomatique. Sampson prit peur et se sauva 4 Gibraltar, tandis que le roi bri¬ 
tannique, Pannee 1772, designa son successeur dans la personne de Mr. 
Charles Logie. Celui-ci eut la surprise de se voir interdire la residence tradi- 
tionnelle de Tetouan, le sultan lui ayant donne Pordre de s’installer 4 Tanger : 
Logie resta un certain temps a Gibraltar avant de s’accommoder aux desirs du 
souverain marocain. 

9 

En 1763, la Suede signa un accord avec le Maroc, dont Particle XV sti¬ 
pule que «les Suedois auront la faculty d’etablir des consuls comme ils 

Pentendront, de les choisir 4 leur gre». La premiere information au sujet de 

* 
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Installation du consul de la Suede que j’ai pu rencontrer remonte a Pannee 

1768 : & cette date, Christian Wulf, consul suedois, habitait k Sale, ainsi qu’en 
font etat les documents de 1772. 

Giovanni Comata, envoye en 1765 par la republique italienne de Venise 
dans le but d’etudier et conclure un traite de paix et de commerce avec le 
sultan du Maroc, fut aussi le premier a representer ladite republique en qualite 
de consul venitien aupres de Sidi Muhammad b. Abd Allah. L’article XVIII 
du traite signe specific avec assez de details les droits et les prerogatives dont le 
nouveau consul jouirait, mais pas un mot n’est dit au sujet du lieu deinstalla¬ 
tion dans la pays. Dona Sanfermo, qui vient remplacer Comata en 1767, 
choisit sa demeure k Tetouan, devant par maladie abandonner son poste en 

1769 ; celui-ci fut occupe par son adjoint, le genois Giacomo Chiappe. La 
residence consulate venitienne demeurait encore a Tetouan en 1772. 

1 Les accords de paix et de commerce signes avec le Maroc par PEspagne et 
la France le meme jour, le 28 mai 1767, font aussi mention de 1’installation des 
consuls respectifs dans le pays, mais toujours sans indication precise et obli- 
gatoire d’un lieu ou endroit. L’article VII du traite avec PEspagne prevoit 
Petablissement dans le pays d’un consul general et de plusieurs vice- consuls, 
«dans les differents postes qu’on jugera convenables». Pour ce qui est de 
Paccords avec la France, dans Particle XI on s’attarde a detainer les privileges 
auxquels auraient droit «la quantlte de consuls» que «PEmpereur de France 
peut etablir dans Pempire de Maroc»..., «pour y representer sa personne dans 
les ports du dit empire», mais sans imposer leur installation dans des villes 
cotieres bien determinees. 

En fait, pour ce qui est de PEspagne, son premier consul general, Tomas 
Bremond, etablit sa demeure a Larache en 1767, aide dans ses fonctions par 
plusieurs vice-consuls, residents ceux-la k Tetouan, Tanger et Sawira. En 
1774, lors de Pattaque de Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah contre la place de 
Melilla, le roi d’Espagne donna l’ordre a ses representants au Maroc de se 
retirer, et ils n’y reviendraient que quelques annees plus tard. 

La France de son c6te, apres quelques mois d’hesitation de la part de 
Louis cfe Chenier, le premier consul general frangais, celui-ci decida de s’ins- 
taller a Rabat-Sale, ou il ne cesserait de demeurer jusqu’au moment de son 
expulsion du pays en 1782. 

Les Pays-Bas de PHollande, qui maitenaient des relations commerciales 
avec le Maroc de longue date, conclurent un traite d’amitie et de commerce en 
1752, que Sidi Muhammad b. Abd Allah renouvela en 1777 ; c’est dans ce 
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traite que Ton stipule etre «permis aux Seigneurs des Etats Generaux 
d’envoyer un ou plusieurs consuls dans tous les endroits de la domination de 
I’Empereur de Maroc ou ils jugeront k propos» (art. XVIII). 

Le consul Mr. Concler s’installa k Sale, alors que les vice-consuls F. Ros- 
signol et Collety l’etaient a Larache et Tetouan. Mr. Concler dut abandonner 
le pays pour des raisons que nous ignorons et c’est F. Rossignol qui prit la 
place de consul geneal en 1771. Plus tard, les documents indiquent comme 
representant hollandais le commer^ant anglais Mr. Blount. 

Des les premieres annees du sultanat de Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah, 
la republique italienne de Genes realisa, au moyen de ses hommes d’affaires, 
differents echanges en personnel qualifie et en marchandises. Malgre cela, les 
genois n’ont jamais send le besoin de maintenir un representant consulaire 
permanent aupres du sqjtan. 

De son c6t£, le Portugal, qui n’arriva k une paix officielle avec Sidi 
Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah qu’en 1775, entretiendra k partir de cette date des 
relations avec le Maroc d’une equite, egalite et Constance plus grande 
qu’aucune autre nation de 1’Europe. Bernardo Simdes de Pessda fut nomme le 
premier consul portugais, mais il continua k habiter au Portugal, sans etablir 

ft 

au Maroc sa residence. Un ancien esclave du sultan, a qui il avait accorde la 
Iiberte, et qui resta tres attache k la personne de l’alaouite, servait de lien, 
comme une esp£ce de consul ambulant, entre les cours de Marrakech et Lis- 
bonne, en dehors de toute officialite mais en pleine efficacite. Il s’appelait 
Manuel de Pontes. Finalement, en 1780 deja , Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah 

demanda que Lisbonne accorde le titre de consul general a George Colago, 

% • 

vice-consul portugais a Tanger. 

9 

* 

Les relations politico-commerciales de Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah 
avec d’autres pays europeens (l’Autriche, Naples, la Sardaigne, Raguse, la 
Russie, etc.), et meme avec les Etats Unis de l’Amerique, furent envisagees par 
le sultan avec des resultats differents. Cela se passait plutdt dans la deuxieme 
partie du sultanat et n’aboutit pas k l’installation de nouveaux represen tan ts 
consulates dans le pays, au moins que l’on considere comme tel l’homme de 
paille Daudibert Caille. 

Done, cette rapide revision de ce qui s’est passe autour de l’installation 

% 

des consuls europeens au Maroc, nous permet retirer en conclusion que, pen¬ 
dant la premiere periode du regne de Sidi Mhammad b. ’Abd Allah, les prin- 
cipales nations de 1’Europe d’alors creerent et ^tablirent leur propre represen- 
tation consulaire, officielle et permanente, aupres du sultan alaouite. 
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L’ensemble de ces representations ne se grouperent pas dans une seule vill, car 

elles etaient plutdt eparpillees tout au long des villes cdtieres, a Pendroit que 

chaque nation estimait etre le plus k propos pour mener a bien ses affaires 

* 

commerciales. 

CONCENTRATION DE LA REPRESENTRATION CONSULAIRE 
A TANGER. 

Apres la guerre qui opposa Charles III d’Espagne a Sidi Muhammad b. 
’Abd Allah dans le violent siege auquel ce sultan soumit la place de Melilla, 
entre 1774 et 1775, la politique marocaine changea de fa$on radicale d’orien- 
tation, non seulement vis-a-vis des relations avec la totalite des pays d’Europe, 
mais aussi avec les pays musulmans dependants de Pempire ottoman. 

La guerre de Melilla, qui obligea le Maroc k faire de grandes depenses, 
n’aboutit pas a des resultats positifs, bien au contraire, elle fut suivie par une 
serie de catastrophes naturelles malchanceuses : secheresse generate et persis- 
tente, fleau devastateur de sauterelles, phenomenes tous deux qui furent a 
Porigine des terribles et mortelles epidemies qui s'ensuivirent et virent perir un 
tiers de la population ; pire encore, en liaison avec tous ces malheurs d’ordre 
naturel, Parmee des noirs ou ’abids, sous la direction de Mawlay Yazid, un 
des fils du souverain, se revolta et essaya de detrdner le sultan... Toutes ces 
malchances, etant, simultanement, cause et consequence les unes des autres, 
plongerent le pays dans une epouvantable situation economique. Sidi 
Muhammad b. *Abd Allah, mis au pied du mur par une si terrible situation, 

n’avaient pas d’autre choix que changer de politique tant a Pinterieur qu’a 

♦ 

Pexterieur. 

La nouvelle attitude politique du sultan se presenta revetue, pendant 
toute la seconde periode de son sultanat, des perspectives d’une encore plus 
ample attirance et receptivite pouf tout ce qui regardait les relations avec 
PEurope, surtout, bien sur, dans Paspect commercial. II s’interessa aussi 
davantage au rachat de musulmans, marocains ou non, en captivite dans les 
nations chretiennes, et ressera les liens d*amitie avec la Turquie, dans Pespoir 
d’avoir les mains libres dans les projets repressifs qu’il envisageait contre la 
Regence d’Alger. 

La decision prise en cette periode par Sidi Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah par 
rapport k la concentration de tous les consul europeens dans la ville de 
Tanger, garde-t-elle un lien quelconque avec cette nouvelle attitude politique ? 
Cette concentration se manifeste en toute evidence en 1777, bien que, de 
forme imprecise, elle avait deja commencee avant cette date. Elle est un fait 
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historique pleinement etabli sur lequel nous avons aujourd’hui de nombreux 

documents, mais il demeure difficile d’affirmer Ies cause exactes d’une telle 

■ 

determination. II est evident que le sultan, contraint par la situation extrdme 
du pays mais possedant dej& une longue et toujours croissante experience dans 
le domaine des relations avec Fexterieur, pouvait, indubitablement, apprecier 
les grands avantages que le fait d’avoir l’ensembie des consuls europeens 
reunis dans un meme lieu apporterait au pays, si on voulait Faider a sur- 
monter la terrible postration ou il se trouvait, au moyen des eehanges com- 
merciaux avec 1’Europe: la possibility d'avoir des contracts plus rapides et 
directs avec tous et chaque representant des nations accreditees rendrait plus 
efficace tout programme de rehablitation du pays. 

Pourquoi le sultan porta-t-il le choix de cette concentration sur la ville de 
Tanger et non, comme c’etait deja Fhabitude chez les europeens, sur la capi- 
tale de la nation, a ce moment Marrakech ? Pour repondre h cette question, il 
me semble qu’il ne faudrait, peut-etre, pas oublier Fespece d’allergie qui exis- 
tait parmi les marocains d’autrefois par rapport a la possibility de permettre la 
residence de personnes non musulmanes a Finterieur du pays : _ Sidi 
Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah etait certainement penetre de la meme mentality. 
Mais m€me si celle-ci a ete la cause fondamentale de ce choix, nous devons 
aussi insister sur la veritable raison des relations avec FEurope, qui n’etait 

r* 

autre que le profit commercial ; et, dans ce but, la situation geographique de 

* 

Tanger, avec des communications maritimes faciles par la Mediterranee et 
FAtlantique, la rendait la plus favorable en vue de relations entre le Maroc et 
les nations de FEurope ; les chemins de Finterieur convergent aussi sans trop 
de difficultes vers cette ville du nord : Tanger fut considere, en effet, par le 

sultan comme Fendroit le plus approprie pour y installer la repry$entation 

* 

consulaire etrangere dans le pays. 

L’adoption progressive de Tanger comme lieu de reunion par les consuls 
europeens, mise en application par des dispositions successives du sultan, 
consceint ou non lui-mSme ou cela pouvait mener, donna comme resultat que 
cette ville prenne, a partir de cette date, une caracteristique singuliere, 
devenue par la suite traditionnelle et seulement perdue dans nos jours, a 
savoir, Tanger capitale diplomatique du Maroc. 

Comme cela a ete fait pour la premiere periode, je passe maintenant en 
revue les circonstances qui demontrent la concentration des representants 
diplomatiques £ Tanger. Et en premier lieu il faut bien signaler que le fait de 
Finstallation de chaque consul dans la ville, sauf pour certains d’entre eux, fut 

precede d’une disposition explicite du souverain marocain. Parmi les consuls, 

* 

le britannique, comme il a yte dit, essaya longtemps de se debarasser de cette 



disposition, mais inutilement ; d’autres, qui s’installaient au Maroc pour la 
premiere fois ou bien y revenaient apres des ann£es d’absence forcee, don- 
naient leur agrement d’etablir leur residence officielle a Tanger comme un fait 
totalement acquis. Le consul de France fut le seul a n’etre pas derange dans sa 
residence k Rabat-Sale, ou il continua k demeurer jusqu’a quelques ann£es 
apres la mort de Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah. 

Voyons tout cela en detail. Par disposition du sultan, le consul danois 
Mr. Schummacker dut quitter Sate et transferer sa residence k Tanger en 1773. 
II laissait a Sate, et puis a Safi, dans les fonctions de vice-consul, le celebre 
George Host, auteur d’un important ouvrage sur le Maroc de Pepoque. En 
1778, le poste de consul general pour le Danemark etait occupy par Jean 
Severin Areboe, qui le ceda en 1781 a Mr. Classem. 

Le consul britannique, Mr. James Sampson, comme je Pai deja note plus 
haut, fut depossede, alors qu’il habitait k Tetouan, de la representation con- 
sulaire, et la cour de Londres s’abaissa k le faire remplacer par Mr. Charles 
Logie. C’etait en 1772. Le nouveau consul s’etait promis de rester k T6touan, 
et comme le sultan, malgre Pinsistance du britannique, persistait a le voir ins- 
talle a Tanger, voulut faire a sa tgte et prefera attendre a Gibraltar la solution 

de sa requSte ; c’est seulement en 1778, que PEspagne et la France s’apprS- 

* 

taient a mettre le siege a la colonie britannique, que Logie flechit dans son 
attitude et vient s’installer k Tanger pour essayer maintenant de ranger le 

4 

sultan marocain au c6te de son pays dans le conflit qui se preparait entre plu- 
sieurs nations europeennes devant la place de Gibraltar. Le sort tourna contre 
lui, puisqu’en* 1781 Logie et les ressortissants anglais furent obliges dtevacuer 
la ville par ordre de Sidi Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah, qui s’etait rallie a la cause 

s 

hispano-frangaise. Apres un nouvel accord entre le Maroc et la Grande- 
Bretagne, les anglais eurent a nouveau, en 1783, la possibility de retourner k 
Tanger, mais entre - temps Mr. Logie avait ete remplace comme consul 
general par Mr. George Payne, lequel, apres avoir aussi reside toute une annee 
a Gibraltar, fixa sa residence a Tanger en 1785. £a serait pour tr ks peu de 
temps, car la cour de Londres le releva de ses fonctions sous Paccusation 

d’abandon injustifie de son poste. Le vice-consul Charles Adam Duff se 

« 

maintient consul par interim un bout de temps, en attendant Parriv6e du 
nouveau consul general Mr. James Mario Matra, qui eut lieu en 1787 : Matra 
representait PAngleterre k Tanger au moment de la mort de Sidi Muhammad 
b. >Abd Allah. 

On a vu que le consul suedois Christian Wulf avait sa demeure a Sate en 
1772. II est fort possible qu’elle s’y soit maintenue jusqu’en 1777. Mais cette 
annee-ci, au moment ou le sultan steffor$ait de s’ouvrir davantage k l’Europe, 
Wulf a du se transferer a Tanger. II est hors de doute que le consul suedois 
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suivant, Mr. WerstrOm, residait a Tanger en 1779. La maison qu'il occupa 
avait ete achetee auparavant aux juifs al-Walid et Pinto par le sultan, qui en 

fit cadeau au gouvernement de la Suede. 

! 

Cette maison est encore debout de nos jours, bien qu’un peu trans- 
formee. J’ignore la datte a laquelle Mr. Peter Wijks arriva k Tanger comme 
consul suedois ; sa presence y est constatee en 1788. Un peu avant la mort de 
Sidi Muhammad b v ’Abd Allah, un autre consul, Mr. Olof Agrell, qui nous a 
laisse aussi un ouvrage sur le Maroc, reunissait en sa personne la representa¬ 
tion consulaire de la Suede et de la Norvege. 

J’ai deja fait remarquer dans la premiere partie de cette exposition que la 
republique de Venise avait ete Pun des premiers pays a transferer sa residence 
consulaire k Tanger. G. Chiappe etait alors le consul, marie a une femme de la 
famille Colapo, famille qui se maintiendrait au long des annees a la tete du 
consulat portugais k Tanger. Chiappe remplissait encore ses fonctions de 
consul venitien k la mort de Sidi Muhammad b. *Abd Allah, lequel, a un 
moment donne, Pavait exile du pays, en 1782, a cause de difficultes interve- 
nues dans le versement du tribut que Venise lui devait presenter chaque annee. 
Chiappe etait, cependant, tres estime du sultan, qui le recevrait a son retour 
avec des manifestations ostensibles d’amitie. 

L’Espagne, on Pa dit, avait retire du pays la representation consulaire au 
moment du siege de Melilla, en 1774. Peu de temps apres, la cour de Marra¬ 
kech et celle de Madrid commencerent a sentir le besoin de revenir k Pentente 
des annees precedentes, qui avait rapporte des grands avantages politico- 
econpmiques aux deux partenaires. Mais toutes deux consideraient une humi¬ 
liation devant le monde exterieur le fait de prendre Pinitiative pour un appro 
chement mutuel sans une prealable explication, chose d’ailleurs bien difficile 
puisque les deux parties se consideraient offensees. Le religieux franciscain ; 
Fr. Jose Boltas, qui etait membre de la Mission Catholique au Maroc et 
jouissait de grandes qualites comme interlocuteur, frequentant m6me les Per¬ 
cies intimes du sultan, avec qui il avait parfois des entretiens tres personnels 
sur toutes sortes de sujets, aboutit k ce que la diplomatic officielle entre nations 
aurait empeche, a savoir, revenir k Pentente desiree en passant par-dessus tout 
protocole ou ressentiment d’ordre politique. En 1780, Pambassadeur 
Muhammad b. ’Utman put deja signer avec la cour de Madrid la Convention 
d’arranger, par laquelle la paix et Pamitie entre les deux nations se voyait 
retablie. Le Pere Boltas, sans le support d’une nomination officielle, servit 
quant meme de lien entre les deux cours jusqu J 4 1784, date k laquelle Juan 
Manuel Salmon, residant a Tanger depuis quelques annees et remplissant cer- 
taines fonctions consulates d’une fapon informelle, fut nomme consul 



general. L’installation, done, a Tanger du representant espagnol n’etait pas 
due a une quelconque imposition, elle etait la continuation d’un fait dej’4 

acquis. 

Le batiment qui abritait la representation diplomatique espanole fut bati 
dans ce but par ordre du gouvernement de Madrid, et son inauguration eut 
lieu en 1786. Ce bStiment reste encore dans un etat parfait, en etant Pun des 
plus anciens et prestigieux batiments du vieux Tangerfque les gens ignorent et 
que malheureusement PEspagne vient de vendre pour qu’il devienne un hdtel. 

Juste & cdte de cette demeure historique du consul general d’Espagne se 
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trouve encore, bien qu’ayant subi plus de transfornations, Pancienne repre¬ 
sentation consulaire portugaise. George Colago remplissait les fonctions de 
vice-consul du Portugal k Tanger, k partir, au moins, de 1780. Sidi 
Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah lui ordonna de b&tir une residence consulaire en lui 

r 'l 

avangant dans ce but Pargent necessaire, et le gouvernement de Lisbonne le 
nomma consul general en 1785. A la mort du sultan, Colago etait encore k son 
poste diplomatique. 

II est bien difficile de suivre les pas des representants hollandais quant k 
leur residence officielle, en raison surtout des brouilles politiques de la Hol- 

lande avec le sultan entre 1772 et 1777. Apres le depart de F. Rossignol, res- 

* 

sortissant frangais mais qui repr6sentait les interets hollandais dans le pays, 
e’est le commergant anglais Mr. Blount qui le remplaga dans les memes fonc¬ 
tions, et qui apparait dans les documents de PSpoque comme vice-consul hol- 
landais, tantdt k Sawira (Magador) tantdt a Tanger> Neanmoins, sa nomina¬ 
tion comme consul general des Pays-Bas, ayant sa residence a Tanger, est 
prouvee pour Pannee 1784. Deux ans apres, occupait ce poste Mr. G.M. Van 
Nieuwerkerke, qui le tenait toujours k la mort de Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd 
Allah. 


D’apres ce qui est transmis par Pouvrage de Graberg du HemsO, la resi¬ 
dence consulaire hollandaise a Tanger appartenait au gouvernement des Pays- 
Bas, qui Pavait regu directement du sultan Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah, en 

5joutant qu’elle etait «une des plus belles et commodes que se trouvent a 
Tanger». 

Je repete encore une nouvelle fois que la France etait la seule nation 
europeenne qui, au temps de Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah s’abstient de 
placer la residence de son consul general k Tanger. A juger par Pabsence 
d’information a ce sujet dans les documents de Pepoque, il semble que le 
sultan ne fit pas la moindre obligation k Mr. Du Rocher, le successeur de 
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Fexpulse Louis de Chenier, pour qu’il vienne aussi s’installer k Tanger, 

comme il l’avait fait avec tous les autres consuls europeens. Du Rocher he $e 

% 

sentaii pas non plus attire, semble-t-il, par la ville du Detroit, bien qu’il 
communiquait avec ses collegues, comme le projet elabore en 1788 conjoin- 
tement par tous les consuls le demontre. 

* ■ 

Les Etats-Unis d’Amerique, recemment independants, furent la derniere 
nation occidental a signer un accord avec Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah, en 
1786, et a etablir des representants consulaires dans le pays, mais ils ne deta- 
cherent pas un consul de nationality americaine, car ils se bornerent a confier 
cette mission a trois personnalites etrangeres vivant deja au Maroc, en leur 
conferant le titre de vice-consul : G.Chiappe, consul de Venise, fut elu pour 
representer les Etats-Unis & Tanger. 

On a deja fait mention de quelques autres pays europeens qui signerent 
des traites de paix et d’amitie avec Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah, tel fut le 
cas de Naples, de l’Autriche, etc, Des pourparlers et des demarches dans le 
meme sens furent aussi entames avec les gouvernements d’autres nations, 
comme la Russie, Raguse, la Sardaigne, la ville libre de Hambourg, etc., sans 
que cela aboutisse a des resultats positifs, malgre le doute exprime a ce sujet 
par un auteur contemporain. Mais une chose est sure, c’est qu’aucune de ces 
nations n’a etabli des representants*consulaires au Maroc. Pour ce qui est en 
particular de l’Autriche, le sultan reclamait la presence de son representant a 
un moment donne, mais sans succ&s, Le royaume de Naples avait son repre¬ 
sentant dans le consul d’Espagne. 


II faut, done, conclure qu’a la mort de Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah 
tous les representants diplomatiques europeens accredit^ au Maroc residaient 
officiellement k Tanger, exception faite de celui de la France qui se maintenait 
a Rabat-Sale, mais m6me celui-ci transfererait sa residence a Tanger quelques 
annees plus tard, en 1794. 

ASPECTS JURIDIQUES DE LA REPRESNTATION CONSULAIRE 

j* 

AU MAROC 

A - Caractere diplomatique de la representation consulaire. 

Ne rentrons pas dans le theme des accords internationnaux signes par Sidi 
Muhammad b.’Abd Allah, qui ont ete dejaI’objet d’etude, dans leurs grandes 
lignes, de la part du chercheur J.Caille. Je vais me limiter a analyser rapide- 
ment la portee juridique de l’institution diplomatique au Maroc, et voir 
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comment celle-ci se constitua en veritable corps diplomatique & Tanger, pen¬ 
dant le sultanat de son createur, le sultan Sidi Muhammad b’AlIah. 

c 

i 

Et je commence par rappeler que ^institution diplomatique etait en 
vigueur en Europe a partir du XV*. sci&rle, ayant & la t£te de chaque represen¬ 
tation diplomatique un ambassadeur, accredits en permanence aupres de la 
cour respective. Cette representation n’existait, cependant, en quelque sorte, 
que pour les seuls pays de l’Europe ; elle ne s’etendait ni & POrient ni a 
PAfrique du Nord ; elle ne serait mSme pas, plus tard, duplication aux rela¬ 
tions avec les republiques sud-americaines, car toutes ces contrees etaient 
considerees, chez les peuples d’Europe, epris d’orgueil et de mepris pour le 

reste du monde, comme pays «non civilises ou barbares». Dans les relations 

* 

avec tous ces pays, d’une «categorie inferieure>> disons, les cours de PEurope 
pratiquaient une autre sorte de representation diplomatique, qui, en son ori- 
gine, 6tait reellement plus ancienne que celle de Pambassade. J*y fais allusion 
a la representation consulaire. 

Le prototype du «consul» tient son origine des grecs et des romains et 
subit une non negligeable evolution au cours du Moyen Age. A Pepoque 
moderne, la figure du consul, k Pinterieur des pays europeens, ne representait 
jamais la nation aupres d’un gouvernement etranger, car il etait plutdt un 
agent qui s’occupait des affaires commerciales de son pays dans la nation od il 
residait. 

Le cas etait sensiblement different s’il s’agissait du consul europeen etabli 
qn pays dits «non civilises», dont je viens de faire mention. Ici, les consuls 
europeens etaient revetus du caractere diplomatique, et ils jouissaient de tous 
les privileges et des immunites diplomatiques, de Pinviolabilite personnelle et 
de Pextra-territorialite ou exemption de la jurisdiction de PEtat ou ils exer- 
Qaient leurs fonctions. 

Ce sont justement ces dispositions juridiques que Pon trouve dans les 
textes des accords signes par Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah avec les nations 
d’Europe, et qui se degagent aussi de la documentation des chancelleries 
europeennes. Chacune des ces representations diplomatiques n’etait pas pre- 
sidee par un ambassadeur permanent, mais bien par un consul general, parfois 
aide par des vice-consuls adjoints. La terminologie employee dans les textes 
etait la classique de «consul» et «consulat», mais les droits et les prerogatives 
inherentes ne montraient aucune difference avec ceux propres aux diplomates. 

Et bien que la structure interne de la representation consulaire ait tou- 
jours ete impregnee d’un caractere mercantile, tel qu’il etait aussi en usage 
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parmi les nations europtennes - la figure du consul se voyait quant meme 
enrichie de sa qualite personnelle d’agent diplomatique -, il faut bien dire que 
la representation propre des consuls etrangers auprts de Sidi Muhammad b. 
’Abd Allah revStait certainement un caractere essentiellement diplomatique. 
Ces affirmations doivent 6tre soutenues taut k partir des articles stipules par les 

r i 

accords signes comme du comportement m€me du sultan vis-&-vis des consuls 
etrangers, et vice versa, tel qu’il ressort de la documentation europeenne de 
Pepoque. 

B - Tanger, capitate diplomatique. 

Dans la presente exposition je n’ai pas cesse d’appeler Tanger la «capitale 
diplomatique» de Pempire alouite, touten sachant que ce terme n’est pas, 
peut-etre, tres juste. Je ne.suis pas un specialiste en droit international, il ne 
m’echappe pas pourtant que, pour qu’une ville devienne capitale diploma¬ 
tique, doivent se rencontrer certaines conditions. La plus fondamentale est 
d’avoir a herberger le corps diplomatique etranger, qui, en principe, doit se 
trouver, physiquement et moralement, proche de la cour ou du gouvernement 
devant lequel il est accredits. 

* 

Tanger, k premiere vue, ne reunissait pas ces conditions. La cour du 
sultan se trouvait k Pautre bout.du Maroc, k Marrakech, et par dessus cela les 
representants europeens ne jouissaient pas du statut de diplomates au sens 
strict du ipot, comme on Pa note plus haut. Je souligne quand meme qu’il faut 
se rappeler que le regime consulate dans les pays d’Afrique du Nord, de 

PAmerique latine, etc., se presentait dans la pratique comme un authentique 
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regime diplomatique, nanti des immunites et prerogatives propres a la diplo- 

* 

matie en usage en Europe. Et pour ce qui est de la distance gtographique entre 
Tanger et Marrakech, elle ne rendait certainement pas facile une communica¬ 
tion rapide entre le sultan et les consuls Strangers, a cette tpoque. Il faut, 
cependant, bien dire que ga n’etait pas un obstacle insurmontable, car les 
courriers du sultan se dtplagaient a Pinterieur du pays avec une evidente 

rapidite comme on peut le constater dans la correspondance europeenne de 
Pepoque. 

Les motifs, possibles chez Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Altel dans son refus a 

voir installes les consuls Chretiens, conjointement avec leurs employes et leurs 

■ 

families, aupres de sa personne et a Pinterieur du pays, ont ete deja indiquts. 

_ m 

De cet expose que je viens de faire, je me crois, done, en mesure de pou- 
voir affirmer que la ville de Tanger fut constitute, autour de Pannee 1780, en 
capitale diplomatique du Maroc. On pourrait me retorquer, contre cette 
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affirmation, que le simple hebergement physique des consuls a Tanger ne se 
presentait pas avec une veritable portee diplomatique, car les consul eux- 
m6mes ne se consideraient pas comme constituant un corps diplomatique ; et 
le sultan, pour sa part, ne Pacceptait pas non plus comme un authentique 
corps representatif (En realite, il faut avouer que, meme aujourd’hui, le 
consul represente les inter6ts de son propre pays, sans avoir a s’immiscer dans 
les affaires des autres nations, et c’est pour cela que le terme «corps diploma- 
tique» est encore un peu confus). Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah gardait tou- 
jours sa residence a Marrakech, $a c’est sur, sans m6me songer a designer un 
delegue qui le representerait aupres des consuls etrangers a Tanger, comme ce 
fut le cas plus tard. 

Voyons les choses de plus pres. Je ne cache pas qu’est impensable la 
trouvaille d’une hypothetique declaration de la part de Sidi Muhammad b. 
’Abd Allah dans laquelle Tanger serait Pobjet de sa creation comme capitale 
diplomatique du royaume. Bien plus, on n’a pas pu deceler dans les informa¬ 
tions europeennes de Pepoque une intention plus ou moins implicite du sultan, 
de vouloir instituer un soi-disant corps diplomatique au moment ou il 
ordonna aux consuls europeens de s’installer a Tanger. Cependant, malgre ce 
vide de declarations et d’infomations, on detecte avec une certaine Evidence 

dans la documentation une fa$on d’agir chez lui, lorsqu’il se mettait en com- 
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munication avec les consuls, ce qui nous mene & la conviction que Sidi 
Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah, dans son for interieur, tenait Tanger comme la 
capitale de la diplomatic etrangere dans ses Etats ; et que Pensemble de ces 
m6mes representants, physiquement reunis par lui & Tanger, revStaient pour 
lui le caractere specifique d’un vrai corps repr&entatif etranger, au sein 
duquel chaque membre etait charge de defendre les inter6ts du pays qu’il 
representait. Voila quelques exemples qui peuvent eclaircir ces suppositions. 

En 1777, le sultan adressa aux consuls europeens reunis a Tanger une 
«Proposition de commerce a differentes nations». L’annee suivante il faisait 
lire devant eux une «Declaration 4 toutes les puissances chretiennes». 

Pendant le siege de Gibraltar par Parmee hispano-fran^aise, Sidi 
Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah expulsa de Tanger le consul britannique, non sans 
communiquer au meme temps aux autres consuls le motif d’une telle mesure. 
Dans un autre ordre de choses, il contacta les consuls pour leur faire part de la 
nomination de son premier ministre Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Dukkali, en 
1781. 

Le Maroc avait support^ pendant deux ou trois ans de grandes calamites 
economiques et de sanglantes revokes, et lorsqu’il arriva 4 sortir de ce 
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marasme et se rendit maltre de la situation, surtout apres avoir mis en deroute 
la federation berbere des Ayt Yusi, en 1783, Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah 
fit annoncer ce fait d’armes, d’une grande resonnance dans tout le pays, par 
son fils alne, Mawlay ’Ali, aux consuls etrangers et k tout son peuple. 

En 1785, le m8me sultan envoya une lettre au roi d’Espagne, dans 
laquelle il lui communiquait «avoir ordonne aux consuls residents a Tanger et 
Magador d’informer leurs respectives nations qu’il prevoit 1’union avec 
I’Espagne pour attaquer Alger au cas ou le Dey algerien persisterait a faire la 
guerre aux Espagnols». 


Un incident diplomatique survenu en 1788 entre la Russie et la Suede 
provoqua la rupture de relations entre elles, et le Danemark se rallia a la cause 
russe. Cet evenement alerta 1’attention du sultan alaouite, qui envoya tout de 
suite a Tanger son secretaire Abu-l-Qasim al-Zayyani pour qu’il fasse con- 
naitre aux consuls europeens une declaration condamnatoire de V alliance 
russo-danoise. 

II est vrai, comme je 1’ai deja dit a plusieurs reprises, que Sidi 
Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah ne designa pas un delegue personnel et permanent 
pour le representer aupres des consuls. Cette delegation sera creee par ses 
successeurs, mais s’il n’a jamais songe a ce delegue personnel, par contre il a 
maitenu aupres de sa personne, des les premiers temps de son sultanat, une 
sorte de secretaire du makhzen charge des affaires qui touchaient directement 
les rapports avec les nations europeennes. Le juif Samuel Sumbel occupa 
longtemps ce poste, suivi, en 1784, par leg6nois Francesco Chiappe, I’un des 
freres du consul venitien : Chiappe avait aussi la charge de recevoir les lettres 
venant d’Europe, les classer et repondre aux chefs de ces nations, ainsi que 
d’accueillir a Marrakech leurs emissaires personnels. Pour cette raison, 
Chiappe s’adressait, a partir de cette date, aux consuls accredites dans le pays, 
et redigeait les communiques en arabe, en italien ou en espagnol. 


Je repete que ceux-la sont des exemples pris au hasard, et qu’on pourrait 
les multiplier. A mon avis, ils sont suffisants et assez clairs pour montrer 
qu’elle etait l’intention de Sidi Muhammad b. ’Abd Allah lorsqu’il ordonna 
aux consuls de s’installer a Tanger, et s’adressait ^ eux, dans leur ensemble ou 
individuellement, pour des motifs relatifs a la representation diplomatique. 
En realite, il les considerait comme un «corps organique», et c’est a travers 
eux qu’il menait les rapports avec l’Europe, bien que l’on doive avouer que 
cette maniere d’agir ne constituait pas chez lui une attitude pleinement regu- 
liere. 
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D’autre part, malgre le court intervalle de temps passe ensemble a Tanger 
et bien qu’aucune declaration formelle prealable ne les declare former un 
corps organique et representatlf des nations etrangeres, j’ai tendance k croire 
que les consuls s’impregnerent assez vite, consciemment ou inconsciemment, 
d’un esprit de corps. Ils se savaient unis entre eux dans la defense des inter6ts 
etrangers au Maroc, s’appuyant les uns sur les autres lorsque les circonstances 
lc demandaient, en fonction de leur propre avis politico-diplomatique. 

J’ai rencontre dans les archives d’Europe une preuve documentale qui 
justifie ces suppositions. En juin 1788 fut redige un ecrit qui portait la signa¬ 
ture de chacun des consuls europeens etablis a Tanger - il etait aussi signe par 
ie consul franqais, toujours a Rabat-Sale-, et qui a la valeur aujourd’hui de 
nous demontrer en toute evidence que le corps diplomatique etait, cette 
annee-la, en pleine action. Cet ecrit porte le titre suivant : «Projet que les 
Consuls Europeens residents a Tanger ont accorde et se proposent de remettre 
aux Cours respectives». En fait, dans ce projet tout etait prevu pour mettre en 
ceuvre certaines dispositions communes face a la politique du sultan vis-a-vis 

de nations europeennes, politique que les consuls consideraient sous certains 

% 

aspects nuisible aux interSts de PEurope. Le projet ne serait pas accepte par 
quelques gouvernements, comme ce fut le cas de PEspagne et du Portugal, 
tous deux a ce moment jouissant de relations tres amicales avec le sultan. 

Celui-ci ne serait pas non plus informe de cet espece de complot trame contre 

F ■ 

sa politique europeenne par les membres de l’institution etrangere k laquelle il 
avait lui-meme donne naissance. 

En conclusion, mon desir de mettre en clair Pexistence de Tanger comme 
capitale diplomatique du Maroc a partir de 1780, a peu pres, je le tiens comme 
solidement fonde, etaye sur une documentation qui deborderait le cadre de 
cette causerie, mais que vous pouvez consulter dans mon livre Marruecos y el 
mundo exterior en la segunda mitad del siglo XVIII. Le corps consulate, 
agissant en tant qu’organisme institutionnel deja en vie de Sidi Muhammad b. 
’Abd Allah, obtiendra confirmation officielle, bien que d’une faqon indirecte, 

9 

en 1792, lorsque le corps consulaire fut accepte par le makhzen comme 
Assemblee administrative chargee de veiller aux conditions sanitaires du pays. 
Il m’est impossible, cependant, de preciser la date exacte de la creation du 
poste de na’ib al-sultan, le delegue personnel du souverain alaouite a Tanger, 
en liaison avec le corps consulaire europeen. Il se peut que 1’apparition a 
Tanger de ce delegue ait coincide avec la creation de Dar al Niaba, organisme 
qui, d’apres J.L. Makhzen, deviendrait en fait le veritable Ministere des 
Affaires Etrangeres du Makhzen (ef. MIEGE, Le Maroc et PEurope, II, p. 

278) 
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TANGER EN LA DECADA 1831-1840 A TRAVES 
DE LOS INFORMES DEL REPRESENTANTE 
DIPLOMATICS DE ESPANA 


Carlos Posa<J Mon 


El 30 de Mayo de 1767 Espana y Marruecos establecieron un tratado de 
Paz y Comercio con la aquiesciencia de sus respect ivos monarcas, Carlos Illy 
Sidi Muhammad b. Abd Allah. En su articulo 1° de la versidn espanola 
decia : «Que la paz ha de ser firme, constante y perpetua con la m£s redproca 
y verdadera amistad entre los dos Soberanos ; y para ello se mandara que sus 
Vasallos se traten igualmente, y favoreciendose unos a otros en quanto sea 
regular y posible...» Con algunos aditamentos de tiempos posteriores, 
ampliado y remozado en un convenio concertado el I de Marzo de 1799, el 
acuerdo de 1767 sentaria las bases de unas relaciones cordiales entre los dos 
paises signatarios y, con algunas interruptions, estuvo vigente su contexto 
durante casi un siglo, hasta que le puso un traumdtico punto final el estallido 
de la guerra hispano-marroqui en las postrimerias del ano 1859. 

En el articulo 7° del Tratado de 1767 se estipulaba que con el propdsito 
de proteger las relaciones comerciales se nombraria un respresentante con¬ 
sular con sede en el puerto que pareciera m&s conveniente. La eleccidn recayd 
en el de T&nger, capital diplom&tica del Imperio. En el Tratado de 1799 se 
especificaba que el Consul General de Espana estaria autorizado para enar- 
bolar en su residencia el pabelldn real de su Patria y su morada oficial seguirfa 
gazando de la inmunidad que venia gozando desde tiempos precedentes. 

Como los dem&s representantes extranjeros en Marruecos los Cdnsules de 
Espana unicamente podian presentarse ante la Corte alawita cuando tomaban 
posesidn de su cargo y, con tal motivo, el Emperador les concedia una 



audiencia. Todos los asuntos concernientes a las relaciones con el exterior se 
canalizaban a traves del Baxa de Tanger, lo que convertia virtualmente a esta 
autoridad en un Ministro de Estado, utilizando la titulacibn propia de aquella 
epoca equivalente a la actual de Ministro de Asuntos Exteriores. 

En la decada que va a ser objeto de mi atencidn el Consulado de Espana 
en Marruecos estuvo desempe'nado por Antonio de Beramendi y Freire, 
nombrado para el cargo en 1829 para substituir a Alejandro Briarly, un pres- 
tigioso Oficial de Marina que durante varios anos habia sido ddcil instru¬ 
ment de la politica absolutista practicada por Fernando VII, persiguiendo 
con encono a los liberates espaftoles refugiados en T&nger, de los que hablare 
mas adelante, pero’que paulatinamente fue simpatizando con la ideologia que 
estos defendian lo que motivd su destitucidn. 

Estaba a sus drdenes, con el titulo de Viceconsul, Jose Rico que desem- 
penaria interinamente la jefatura de la representacidn diplomatica durante las 
ausencias, a veces prolongadas, de Beramendi. La correspondence oficial 
remitida a los sucesivos Secretaries de Estado del gobierno espanol y, en oca- 
siones aisladas, a los Gobernadores de Cadiz, Ceuta y Campo de Gibraltar, 
constituye mi primordial fuente informativa. En esta monografia pretendo 
recoger - debido a la brevedad requerida - algunos rasgos mas destacados de 

los acontecimientos ocurridos en Tanger en la decada que va desde comienzos 
del ano 1831 hasta finales del 1840. 

La citada fuente presenta con frecuencia elements subjetivos que distor- 
sionan la realidad pero ello no obsta para que sea considerada como un 
valioso document para la investigacidn hist6rica. A fin de evitar prolijas 
referencias bibliogrdficas, me limito a senalar que ese epistolario consular se 
guarda en el Archivo Hi$t6rico Nacional de Madrid, en los legajos 5825, 
6235 (1°), 6235 (2°), 8364 de la seccidn Estado. 

En el curso del decenio escogido, Marruecos estuvo regido por el Sultan 
Mawlay *Abd al-Rafiman. Se produjeron en diversos puntos del territorio 
algunos conflicts, aparte de los provocados por las discolas gentes que 
poblaban las comarcas insumisas o bilad al-siba pero la maxima preocupa- 
ci6n derivaria de la presencia francesa en Argelia. La ayuda prestada al Emir 
Abdelkader, caudillo de la resistencia frente a los invasores galos arrastraria 
inexorablemente al Emperio marroqui a una guerra que, ya bien entrada la 
decada siguiente tendria un amargo desenlace en la batalla de Isly y en el 

bombardeo de Tanger por la escuadra francesa. 

» 

Desques de varios meses de intensos preparativos, de los que habia sido 



informado oficialmente el Sult&n de Marruecos, las tropas francesas desem- 
barearon en suelo argelino y el 5 de Julio de 1830 ocuparon la capital de la 
Regencia. La notieia de la toma de Argel seria conocida en Tanger ocho dias 
mas tarde y, segun contaba el Viceconsul de Francia Jacques Denis Dela 
porte, quien por ausencia de titular dirigia la representation dimplomatica 
gala, produjo gran consternation entre las gentes. 

La invasion de Argelia desintegrO la unidad politica de la Regencia. Tra- 
tando de buscar una solution a la caOtica situation que auguraba un sombrio 
porvenir una delegation de ciudadanos de Tlemcen (Tilimsan) se presentO en 
Septiembre en Fez solicitando integrarse en el Imperio marroqui. No era la 
primera vez que las gentes de esa poblaciOn pretendian convertirse en vasallos 
deda dinastia alawita. En 1808 fueron durante algun tiempo subditos de 
Mawlay Sulayman. 

i 

Tras una serie de consultas a sus consejeros religiosos, el Sultan aceptO 
aquel ofrecimiento y nombrO como jalifa del territorio de Tlemcen a Mawlay 
Ali, un joven de quince anos, hjjo de Mawlay Sulayman, y dada su corta edad 

creyO oportuno ponerlo bajo la tutela del caid Idris el-Djenisi. Ambos 

# 

tomaron posesi6n de sus cargos el 7 de Noviembre de 1830. 

% 

El 15 de Agosto, cuando Beramendi se disponia a despachar el correo 
para Espana le llegO la notieia de que la ciudad de Tlemcen (cuyo topOnimo 
escribe Telemsan), habia proclamado el dia primero de aquel mes al Empe- 
rador de Marruecos como su Senor, poniendose bajo su protection. El COnsul 
vaticinaba que de cundir el ejemplo podria frustrarse el exito de la campana 
militar lanzada por Francia en la Regencia de Argelia. 

La opinion publica espaliola seguia con atenciOn los aconteeimiento que 
se desarrollaban al otro lado del mar, de los que tenia notieia a traves de las 
informaciones recogidas en el periOdico «Gaceta de Madrid» procedentes 
exclusivamente de fuentes gubernamentales que, por lo general, se basaban en 
los comunicados del COnsul de Espana en Marruecos. Asi, por ejemplo, en su 
numero correspondiente al dia 18 de Enero de 1831 decia : «Las tropas del 
Emperador de Marruecos han tornado posesidn de la ciudad de Telesen, 
situada en el territorio de la antigua Regencia de Argel : el COnsul de Francia 

en Tdnger ha proteslado contra esta ocupaci0n». 

» 

Tal como informaba el periOdico, Delaporte habia presentado una ener- 
gica protesta inspirada por las directrices que le diera el General Clauzel, jefe 
del ejercito expedicionatio galo en Argelia quien, actuando por su cuenta y 
riesgo, sin contar con su Gobierno amenazO con invadir suelo marroqui y 
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bombardear sus puertos principales si no se evacuaba Tiemcen. Siempre por 
propia iniciativa envi6 a T&nger a uno. de los jefes de su Estado Mayor, el 
Coronel Auvray, con un mensaje destinado al Sultan que contenia un ultima¬ 
tum conminatorio. 

El Baxa de T&nger, Sidi Larbi es-Saidi se neg6 rotundamente a remitir 
aquel escrito amenazador a su Soberano y el Coronel se vio precisado a dejar 
la ciudad sin haber podido cumplir la misidn que le encomendaron. En carta 
de 21 de Enero de 1831, Beramendi notificaba $u partida - que tuvo lugar el 5 
del mismo mes - a bordo de una goleta que zarp6 con destino a Argel. 
Comentaba el representante espanol que si los franceses no veian satisfechas 
sus reclamaciones posiblemente lanzarian un ataque maritimo contra Tanger, 
donde crecia la alarma ante tal eventualidad. Circulaban rumores acerca de la 
inminente llegada de medio miliar de soldados negros enviados por el Sultan 
para reforzar la guarnicidn local. Se decia que el jefe de este contingente rele- 
varia al Baxa, quien no contaba con muchas simpatias en la ciudad. El C6nsul 
temia que de producirse un bombardeo de la flota gala, se produciria una 

reaccidn de car£cter xendfobo contra todos los europeos. 

* 

El Gobierno frances desautorizd la irreflexiva conducta del General 
Clauzel. No obstante, indicd a su Vicec6nsul en T&nger que hiciera llegar a la 
Corte xerifiana una protesta energica, pero redactada en terminos corteses. 
En respuesta a ella, el Sultdn puso de manifiesto su decidida voluntad de 
mantenerse neutral en el conflicto argelino pero sin renunciar en absoluto a la 
soberania sobre Tiemcen y negadose a retirar las tropas acantonadas alii. 

En carta de 17 de Febrero Beramendi volvia a hablar de represalias, pero 
en esta ocasidn estarian protagonizadas por los franceses, irritados por la 
presencia de soldados marroquies en Tiemcen. Para hacer frente a cualquier 
posible agresi6n gala, se estaban adoptando medidas precautorias y se requi- 
saban las existences de azufre y plomo en todo Marruecos. Segun le contaron 
sus confidentes, el Gobernador de Tetudn habia mandado hacer seis mil 
cuchillos y hoces para armar a quienes no tuvieran fusiles. Era tal el miedo 
remante en T&nger que cualquier buque que aparecia en lontananza se tomaba 

por frances. 

Debido a una enfermedad, cuyo origen atribuyb a las aguas tangerinas, 
Beramendi estuvo algun tiempo en Gibraltar durante buena parte del aho 
1831. No obstante, estaba en contacto con la oficina consular, regida interi- 
namente por el Vicecdnsul Rico. Asi por ejemplo, tenia noticias relativas a la 
rebelidn promovida por los Udayas. Mediando Junio comentaba los motines 
provocados por estos en Fez el Nuevo y sofocados por contingentes de la 
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Guardia Negra enviados desde Mequinez. Conocido en Tanger el aplasta- 
miento de la revueita se hicieron.salvas y los C6nsules extranjeros izaron los 

w 

pabellones de sus respectivas naciones, en senal de alegria por la victoria impe¬ 
rial. Sin hacer comentarios contaba que por orden real hablan marchado a 
Fez, el Administrador de la Aduana tangerina, Sidi Taib Bias y su intimo 

amigo Barodi. 

Contradiciendo las informaciones precedentes, a finales de aquel mismo 
Junio decia que continuaba reinando la intranquilidad en Marruecos y de 
Tanger habian salido armas y pertrechos para reforzar a las tropas reales. No 
obstante, en carta del 14 de Julio anunciaba que la rebelidn estaba aplastada y 
sus promotores habian sido castigados con dureza. 

Ya de retorno en Tanger, el 23 de Noviembre de 1831 escribid dos cartas 

bastante extensas. En una de ellas daba como definitivamente terminada la 

revueita de los Udaya, con un arreglo amistoso obtenido mediente las ges- 

■ 

tiones del Santdn de Guazan (lease Wazzan) el Hach Taleb Ben-Chilul y el 
Administrador de la Aduana de Tanger, Sidi Taieb Bias. Aquella misma 
manana habian anunciado tan grata novedad las salvas de la artilleria y las 
musicas tipicas del pais. Sumandose al regocijo popular se habian izado los 
pabellones consulares e incluso dos barcos de guerra franceses surtos en la 
bahia dispararon sus canones y se empavesaron. 

$ 

Precisamente sobre esos dos navios hablaba la otra misiva. Acompa- 
nados, al parecer, por otros buques que $e divisaban en lontananza habian 
echado el ancla en la habia de T&nger en la amanecida del dia 18. Eran el ber- 

gantin «La Railleuse» y la goleta «Bearnaise». Se sdspechaba que venian para 

■ 

presentar dos reclamaciones, una relativa al apresamiento de tres mercantes 
franceses por corsarios argelinos en aguas marroquies y la otra concerniente a 
la ocupacidn de Tlemcen y a los ataques efectuados contra Oran con la ayuda 
de gentes del otro lado de la frontera. 

Ante las alarmantes informaciones que recibia del Alto Mando del Ejer- 
cito de Argelia, dando cuenta de la incesante ayuda que en pertrechos, viveres 
e incluso combatientes recibian sus enemigos desde Marruecos, el Gobierno de 
Paris decidid enviar un Embajador Extraordinario a la Corte alawita. La 
eleccion recayd en el Conde Charles de Mornay, a quien se dieron instruc- 
cidnes para que sin perder un tono moderado se mostrara energico exigiendo 
que se cumpliera a rajatabla la neutralidad prometida y se evacuara Tlemcen. 

El enviado Frances arribd a Tanger en las primeras horas de la manana 
del 24 de Enero de 1832, a bordo de la corbeta «Perla», con un pequeno 
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sequito del que formaba parte el famoso pintor Eugenio Delacroix, que 
escribiria un «Dtario» acerca de su estancia en Marruecos y cuyos pinceles 
plasmarian en un cuadro, conservado en el Museo de Toulouse, la entrevista 
que Mawlay Abderrahman mantuvo con el Conde de Mornay. 

El C6nsul espanol prest6 especial interes a la visita del Embajador 
frances. Comentaba el caluroso recibimiento que le brindaron al desembarcar 
las principales autoridades locales, presididas por el Baxa. Form6 en la 
Marina un destacamento militar, sonaron las musicas y tronaron las salvas de 
artilleria. Presto a partir para la Corte, tuvo que retrasar su marcha al tenerse 
noticia de la muerte de Mawlay al-Mamun, hermano del Sult&n. Recibido, al 
fin por este, el 22 de Marzo hizo patentes las reclamaciones de su Gobierno y 
obtuvo una contestacidn muy conciliatoria por parte del Soberano. 

Los planes expansionistas de Francia en el Magreb habian suscitado ios 
recelos del Gobierno britanico y por carta del C6nsul interino del 25 de Marzo 
del mismo ano, sabemos que hizo escala en Tanger el Bergantin ingles 
«Flaim», Rico apuntaba que esta vista respondia a tres motivos : saber el 
resultado de las gestiones de Mornay, vigilar el paso del estrecho de Gibraltar 
y proteger a los contrabandistas con base en el Pen6n contra los guardacostas 
espanoles. 

El problema de Tlemcen tendria un inesperado desenlace favorable a los 
intereses. Lo que no consiguieron sus enviados sucederia como consecuencia 
de la desacertada conducta del jovendsimo Mawlay Ali y de su consejero que 
desprestigiados ante la opinidn publica de esa ciudad, tuvieron que abando- 
narla por orden del propio Sult&n, pasados unos meses la ocuparlan los sol- 
dados franceses. 

Dada la brevedad que debe cumplir esta comunicacidn, no me es posible 
seguir puntualmente las incidencias del contencioso franco-marroqui provo- 
cado por la presencia gala en suelo argelino. Baste indicar que a lo largo de la 
decada la situacidn se hizo cada vez m&s critica hasta culminar, mediando la 
siguiente en una guerra abierta que se decidiria en contra del Imperio alawita 
en la batalla librada el 13 de Agosto de 1844 a orillas del rio Isly. Como con¬ 
secuencia de este descalabro Marruecos tuvo que aceptar las condiciones 
impuestas por Francia en el Tratado concertado en T&nger, ciudad que unos 
dias antes del combate citado sufrid un duro bombardeo por los barcos de la 
escaudra gala mandada por el Principe de Joinville. 

Uno de los problemas que mayores quebraderos de cabeza produjo a 

Beramendi y a su ad junto Rico fue el suscitado por la presencia en Tdnger de 

* 
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refugiados politicos espanoles. Sus esfuerzos e intrigas para conseguir su 
extradicidn chocaron con la actitud humanitaria del Sultan Mawlay Abd 
al-Rahman, siguiendo la que en tiempos precedentes adoptara Mawlay 
Sulayman, que conocia el triste destino que aguardaba a aquellos exilado si 
eran entregados a las autoridades espanolas. 

El tema de los emigrados politicos en Tanger apenas ha merecido aten- 
ci6n en la historiografia espanola. Unicamente ha sido objeto de un estudio 
extenso de M a Dolores Posac presentado en el I Congreso Internacional del 
Estrecho de Gibraltar. Hay, en cambio, un excelente trabajo acerca de esos 
emigrados debido al profesor Miege. Evidentemente tal tema no tiene apenas 
incidencia en la historia de Tanger pero considero que debo hablar de el, 
aunque sea concisamente, como muestra de gratitud a una eiudad que acogi6 
y protegid a unos compatriotas mios, de variadas filiaciones politicas, en 
momentos de infortunio. 

Hasta el ano 1833, en que muere Fernando VII, los emigrados politicos 
que buscaban amparo en T&nger pertenecian al partido liberal, de ideario 
progresista. Despues de esa fecha cambio de manera radical la ideologfa de los 
refugiados, que pertenecen al bando absolutista, representado por el partido 
carlista. 

Para no extenderme en el tema que, repito, incide primordialmente en la 
historia de Espana y s61o de forma muy tangencial en la de Marruecos, me 
limitare a copiar, para la etapa anterior a 1833, una noticia recogida en la 
«Gaeeta de Madrid» en su numero correspondiente al 19 de Abril de 1832. 
Dice asi : 


«Segun aviso dado desde T&nger por el C6nsul General de 
Espafia en Marruecos, anel6 a las seis de la manana del 24 de 
Marzo en aquel puerto una barquilla pescadora de la matricula de 
Bejer. Al acercarse a tierra se oyeron a los que iban en ella las 
voces siguientes : no somos cristianos, queremos ser moros : de 
manera que habiendo sabido el hecho el Gobernador baja, dis- 
puso que desembarcando la gente compareciese a su presencia. 
Verificado esto, los que daban los gritos deciararon ser Don Juan 
Michelena, capit&n de la brigada de Marina espaliola ; Don Luis 
Guerra de la Vega, oficial de la misma ; Don Juan Bautista L6pez, 
teniente indefinido, Don Mariano Rey, idem ; Don Josef Luque, 
comerciante y Don Josef Bermudez, practicante de Farmacia. 

Estos seis espanoles, que habian sido cdmplices en la revolu- 
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cidn de la Isla, y aun se dice tambien en el asesinato del Gober- 
nador de Cadiz, renegaron inmediatamente de la religidn cris- 
tiana... (hicieron) traicidn a su Patria y a su Rey». 

Desempenando interinamente el Consulado, Rico recibid la noticia de la 
muerte de Fernando VII, ocurrida el 29 de Septiembre de 1833. Dejaba por 
heredera a su hija Isabel II, nina de corta edad, confiando la Regencia a su 
esposa, frustrando las esperanzas del Infante Carlos Maria Isidro, hermano 
del monarca muerto, pretendiente a la Corona. Sus partidarios acudirian a las 
armas para tratar de imponer sus supuestos derechos a la sucesidn, originan- 
dose asi una terrible gerra civil, conocida como la primera guerra carlista. 

Siguiendo instrucciones de Madrid, el 19 de Octubre el Vicec6nsul des- 
pacho un correo para comunicar al Sultdn la muerte del monarca y la pro- 
clamaci6n de la nueva Reina. El 31 del mismo mes lleg6 a sus manos un 
suplemento de la «Gaceta de Madrid» fechado el dla 5 en el que se daba 
cuenta del fracaso del primer chispazo de la insurrecci6n carlista, ocurrido en 
la ciudad de Talavera de la Reina. Rico se apresurd a escribir a Zea Bermudez, 
flamante Jefe del Gobierno, prometiendo servir lealmente a la infantil sobe- 
rana. 

En Septiembre de 1840 Beramendi vio llegar a Tanger, procedente de 
Genova y via Gibraltar, a un importante personage carlista, Fernando Luis 
Ponce de Le6n. Para subsistir pretendia abrir una escuela para ninos espa- 
noles y franceses. El Cdnsul le hizo comprender el escaso exito de tal proyecto 
y le bused empleo en casa de un comerciante frances, con el que no tardaria en 
pelearse. Supo Beramendi que su compatriota reunia una tertulia en la posada 
en que estaba alojado y en ella hacia proselitismo en favor del bando carlista. 

Harto ya de los problemas que le planteaba Ponce de Ledn, el Cdnsul 
consiguid que fuera expulsado de T&nger. Le facilitd un pasaporte para 
Gibraltar, dandole ademas cien reales, m£s un pasaje de barco gratis hasta el 
Pendn. Libre al fin de tan molesto huesped escribid una carta al representante 
espanol en la Roca alertandolo sobre sus posibles intrigas politicas en su 
refugio gibraltareno. 

Tambien en los ultimos tiempos del 1840 llegaba a Algeciras el Coronel 

Scott, un militar ingles que habia combatido en las filas de los carlistas; Desde 

alii se puso en contacto con Natale Manucci, un corso establecido en Gibraltar 

y que se titulaba Encargado de Negocios del Emir Abdelkader, ofreciendose 

para incorporarse al Estado Mayor de los argelinos. Aceptados sus servicios 

pasd el Estrecho pero sus andanzas por tierras africanas se situan fuera del 
marco cronoldgico de mi trabajo. 
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Por la correspondence del Consulado de Espana tenemos noticias sobre 
diversas controversias surgidas entre los representantes de las naciones que 
mantenian posiciones politicas encontradas. Asi, por ejemplo, constan las 
numerosas quejas suscitadas por la proteccidn que prestaba a los exilados 
liberales el C6nsul de Dinamarca, Peder Kofed Anker, un prestigioso bota- 
nico que descubrid una nueva especie de planta bautizada por 61 como Nar¬ 
cissus viridiflorus. Se podia encontrar en el Yebel Kebir, sobre el cabo 

o 

Espartel y asimismo en la otra ribera del Estrecho en el Pen6n de Gibraltar. 
Tambien tenia a su cargo la representacidn de Austria, pais que en el curso de 
la decada envi6 como Plenipotenciario al Bar6n Bandiera. En ese epistolario 
no faltan informaciones relativas a conflictos internos en algunas legaciones 
extranjeras y, a veces, roces con las autoridades locales. 

»• 

Segun comunicacibn de Rico, a las tres de la tarde del 30 de Septiembre 
de 1832, a bordo de un mistico con bandera de Cerdena, lleg6 a T&nger Mister 
Leib, nuevo C6nsul de los Estados Unidos que substitufa a Carr, hombre de 

desordenada conducta que desprestigiaba a su Naci6n. Tambien por conducto 

* 

de Rico sabemos que pasado casi un mes, concretamentne el 26 de Octubre, el 
Baxa convocb al Cuerpo Consular para una reunibn que se celebraria al 
mediodia en su palacio de la Alcazaba. Acudi6 puntual el Vicecbnsul y vi6 que 
junto al Gobernador estaban el Administrador de la Aduana y el Juez de la 

Mezquita Principal. Motivaba la convocatoria una denuncia presentada 

% 

contra el C6nsul ingles, acusado de tratar mal a los marroquies. Respondib este 
a tal imputacibn con palabras indignadas, originandose una acalorada discu- 
sidn entre el y la maxima autoridad local. Le puso termino la retirada del 
representante brit&nico quien manifestb en tono airado que daria cuenta a su 
gobierno del insulto que le habian hecho. 

Cambiando de interlocutor y tambien de forma airada, el Baxa se 
encarb con el Cdnsul de los Estados Unidos, exigiendole la entrega inme- 
diata de un renegada que habia buscado refugio en su casa. EL diplomatico 
norteamericano se negd rotundamente a atender demanda, arguyendo que el 
individuo en cuestidn era compatriota suyo, natural de Florida, cuya supuesta 
apostasia fue una artimana para evitar ser detenido. 

Llegamos al ano 1840. En sus primeras semanas hubo muy mal tiempo y 

s 

finalizando Febrero cayeron lluvias torrenciales. El ambiente crispado que 

4 

reinaba en la ciudad al agravarse progresivamente las relaciones con Francia 
se tradujo en diversos incidentes en el curso de la Pascua del Cordero. En 
carta del 6 de Abril Bermendi senalaba el incremento de la xenofobia en 
T&nger. Se hacian preparativos para una guerra inminente, acopiando 
armamento. Incluso se buscaban en los campos inmediatos a Ceuta proyec- 
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tiles de artilleria utilizados durante el sitio que puso a la ciudad el Sult&n 
Mawlay Al-Yazid en 1791. 

Prdximo ya a concluir el ano hubo un relevo en el gobierno de T&nger al 
ser nombrado Baxa Sidi Busilam Ben ALi Astot, segun contaba Beramendi en 
carta fechada el 3 de Diciembre, en la que recomendaba ciertas medidas para 
senalar la frontera de la plaza de Ceuta. 

Prdxima ya a terminar la deeada que es objeto de mi atenci6n Beramendi 
prestd gran interes a un asunto que puede parecer trivial, pero que creo con- 
veniente recoger porque en el se refleja la importancia que daban las autori- 
dades espanolas al cumplimiento de un deseo expresado por el Sult&n de 
Marruecos, tratando asi de captarse las simpatias de este, poniendo en 
pr&ctica el espiritu del articulo 1° del Tratado de 1767, con cuya cita iniciaba 
yo este trabajo este trabajo. La reciproca y verdadera amistad entre los dos 
Soberanos y que sus vasallos se favorezcan unos a otros. Reiterando la 
nimiedad del tema lo resumo como punto final de mi comunicacidn, 

Una carta de Beramendi fechada el 4 de Abril de 1840 explicaba que via- 
jando un marroqui por Cataluna qued6 admirado por el tamano de unos 
corderos que vio pastar en los campos de Tarragona. Lleg6 la noticia a oidos 
del Sult&n quien mostrd su deseo de adquirir media docena de # esos ejem- 
plares. En su nombre hizo la solicitud oportuna uno de sus cortesanos Abdel- 
selem El selagiii, en un escrito que Ilevaba por fecha el 11 de Muharram el 
Jaram de 1256, equivalente al 16 Marzo de 1840. 

Sabida la demanda en la Corte de Madrid, se dieron las necesarias ins- 
trucciones para cumplirla, recabandose el asesoramiento del Presidente de la 
Asociacidn General de Ganaderos en la tarea. Puestas en marcha las ges- 
tiones, la lentitud de la burocracia empenada en la tarea retrasaria la solution 
final hasta bien entrado el ano siguiente, con lo que rebaso el limite temporal 
que me habia impuesto. Sin embargo, para que no quede inconcluso mi relato 
dire que se enviaron aL Sult&n las seis parejas pedidas, corriendo todos los 
gastos de cuenta del Ministerio de Gobernacidn. Tres correspondfan a ejem- 
plares de la raza marina criada en Cdceres y las otras tres a la llamada raza 
antigua tarraconense. Todas fueron remitidas a Cddiz y, aunque no consta en 
mi fuente informativa, supongo que de aqui las embarcarian para T&nger. 
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THE FIRST YEARS OF THE TANGIER 
STATUTE (1925 — 29) 

Claire Spencer 

University of London 

The ‘Mixed’ Statute of Tangier 

When the draft agreement to establish an international administration 
over the Tangier Zone was signed in December 1923, its ratification in May 
1924 was only the beginning of a long story. The translation into practice of 

9 

the ‘special regime’ at the centre of tripartite negotiations for nearly twenty 
years was delayed for yet another year while the administration’s basic laws 
were drafted and its various institutions were set up. The three Powers which 
drew up the Tangier Statute, France, Spain ans Britain, also had to gain the 
adhesion to their agreement of as many of the other Power signatories of the 
Act of Algeciras as possible^. With the exception of the USA and Italy, by 
the summer of 1925 all the European states with interestes, however nominal, 
in Tangier had acceded. The Statute then came into force on June I s ' 1925. 

Like any new instrument, the constitutional arrangements of the Statute 
remained to be tried and tested. Because of the intensely political nature of the 
negotiations leading to its formulation, the drafters of the Statute were wor¬ 
king under a number of theoretical and practical constraints which could only 
be resolved when the administration came into operation. Some of these 
constraints, such as the fictional sovereignty of the Sultan of Morocco over 
his subjects in Tangier, and the ‘delegation’ of his authority to the interna¬ 
tional administraion could in fact never be resolved satisfactorily. As with 
many aspects of the Statute, the finer points of its theoretical ambiguities were 
in fact glanced over in favour of making it work to the greater or lesser satisa- 
faction of those involved. 
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While the Statute was never removed from the diplomatic and political en 
vironment out of which it was born, it is the contention of this paper that 
individual office-holders within the administration contributed as much as the 
diplomats who formulated it to the cohesion of the international regime 
during its first five years. The provisions of the Statute were in many ways 
deficient, thus making it essential for compromises to be struck between both 
individual functionaries and institutions. Through an examination of the role 

of the Administrator, or the main executive of the administration, this paper 

■ 

will analyse how relations were formed with the other key institutions of the 
Statute : the Legislative Assembly and the Committee of Control. Even 
though this approach gives an incomplete picture of the early years of the 
international regime, it is nevertheless instructive of how ad hoc arrangements 
and practical responses to the oversights in the Statue contributed not only to 
the particular character of the regime, but also to its durability. . 

The task of interpreting their functions was daunting indeed to the 
administrative cadres first appointed to direct the affairs of Tangier. Even in 
form, the agreement reached in December 1923 was of a mixed character, 

% 

consisting of a main Convention signed by the three negotiating, powers, an 
annexed document of 14 articles covering police regulations, and two draft 
dahirs - or degrees - covering the organization of the proposed administration 
and the establishment of an international judiciary, or ‘Mixed Court’®. 
Taken together, the component parts of the Statute combined a general cons¬ 
titutional outline (the Convention) with detailed municipal regulations (the 
remaining documents) which in more than one respect overlapped. A com¬ 
plete picture of the role of Administrator, for example, could only be gathered 
by reference to provisions in all the documents. 

As a result, the traditional divisions between executive, legislative and 
judicial branches were not as clear-cut as the drafters of the Statute might 
have wished. In theory, the Legislative Assembly, through its Law-making 
capacity, was to be the sovereign body, at least over the purely internal aspects 
of the international administration. In consequence, the Administrator and 
his adjoints were to execute the Assembly’s decisions and the Mixed Court to 
enforce its laws. Within this scheme, however, the overall direction of policy 
was far from evident, while the special role of the Committee of Control 
(comprised'of the career diplomats of the acceding Powers) set it both within 
and above the administration as a kind of supreme court with accessory func¬ 
tions bridging all the above divisions®. 

To complicate matters further, the largely fictional respect for the 
Sultan’s sovereingty represented by the dahirs meant not only that the existing 
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Moroccan administration was to remain in place to cater for the religious and 
judical needs of the ‘native’ population, but that a representative of the 
Sultan, the Mendoub, was included within the Statute to ‘promulgate the 
legislation passed by the international Assembly and countersigned by the 
President of the Committee of Control’ (article 29 of the Convention). Even 
though this was just a formality, in practice, the fragile integration of 
Moroccans within the international administration gave French officials a 
disproportionate influence over the new regime. Since the British and Spanish 
negotiators of the Tangier Statute had accepted, at least in part, the French 
rights of protection over Moroccan subjects in Tangier accruing from the 
Treaty of Fez of 1912, it did not take much imagination to see how the parti¬ 
cipation of not only the Mendoub, but also the 9 Moroccan members of the 
Legislative Assembly (6 Muslims, 3 Jews out of a total of 26) would be subject 
to the requirements - not to say impositions - of their protectors. 

As a final complication, the international rivalries which had couloured 

■ 

all negotiations over the Tangier Zone continued to be encapsulated in an ins¬ 
titutionalized form within the Statute. The key posts within the judiciary as 
well as the administration were reserved for specific nationalities, in reflection 
not only of the conditions attached to the accession of each Power, but also of 
a genuine desire to create a balance within the administration. The result, 
however, represented less the needs of the zone than the satisfaction of extra¬ 
neous concerns with national prestige, which needless to say, continued 
almost unabated under the new administration. Thus, while the top executive 
positions were neatly divided between a French Administrator and two Assis¬ 
tant Administrators representing Great Britain and Spain, and the public 
works of the zone between a French engineer in charge of the ‘state’ sector 
and a Spanish engineer in charge of the municipality, the very divisiveness of 
the original plan did little to encourage the integration of a truly international 
regime, nor contribute to its efficiency. 

The position of the European diplomatic agents in Tangier - transformed 
into Consuls-General by the statute - was particularly compromised by these 
considerations of national prestige. At one and the same time their govern¬ 
ments expected them to fulfil their normal functions in defence of national 
and diplomatic interests, while promoting the expansion of local interests 
(which did not necessarily coincide) and acting collectively as the Committee 
of Control. The French and Spanish consuls were even more constrained,, by 
having to take the demands of the neighbouring protectorates of Morocco - 
under French and Spanish control - into account. 

The combination of these factors made the Committee of Control a sin- 
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gularly unsuitable body to effect an impartial defence of the interests of the 
zone of Tangier. The fact that the consuls, both collectively and individually, 
did rise to the challenge on more than one occasion was due at least in part to 
the strong direction given to the Statute by its first Administrator. Where the 
theoretical powers of the Committee of Control might have been translated 

too radically into a blanket control over all the affairs of Tangier, the inde- 

^ * 

pendence of the first Administrator acted as a counterweight to their 
encroachments. In a similar fashion, the Administrator’s assertive direction 
of policy initiatives prevented the Legislative Assembly from presenting the 
rest of the administration with laws reflecting the potentially narrow interests 
of its largely business-oriented, professional and land-owning membership. 

The Administrator 

The executive power of the Statute was to be vested in the Administrator, 
who, according to article 31 of the administrative dahir ‘shall represent the 
international body in its relations with third parties and shall transmit the 
decisions of the Assembly to the Committee of Control’. According to the 
same article, the Administrator was to have no independent power, his major 
function being to ’carry out the decisions of the Assembly’ through the diffe¬ 
rent services of the.adminisatration, for which he was responsible on a day- 
to-day basis. In addition, he was in charge of drawing up the agenda for the 
Assembly, in conjunction with the Assembly’s vice-presidents (articles 22 & 23 
of the dahir), he was to appoint officials with the previous approval of the 
Assembly (article 37 of the Convention ; article 36 of the dahir), draw up the 
internal regulations of the administration (article 38 of the dahir), ensure law 
and order, and - last but not least - prepare the budget of the zone ’with the 
assistance of the Director of Finance’ before submitting it to the Assembly for 
approval (article 52 of the dahir). 

In view of the extent of the tasks allotted to the post of Administrator - 
the above list being far from exhaustive - doubt can be cast from the outset on 
the reality of the Administrator’s formal lack of independent powers. The fact 
that the Quai d’Orsay insisted that the first incumbent be a Frenchman, at 
least for the first six of the Statute’s twelve year duration, was a reflection of 
the centrality of the post to the smooth functioning of the whole administra¬ 
tion. Above all, the Administrator was to provide the main constitutional link 
between the institutions of the zone in his capacity as the transmitter of poli¬ 
cies and decisions. Moreover, the purely managerial tasks of the position car¬ 
ried considerably more weight in practice than they did on paper. The Admi¬ 
nistrator’s role in the initiation of laws, for example, as much as in their exe¬ 
cution, gave him a significant degree of latitude in the emphasis of his mana¬ 
gement . 
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The first incumbent of this position, Paul Alberge, was seconded from 
the Finance Department of the French protectorate administration. Even 
though his experience in public financing was thought to be an asset, his close 
association with the French protectorate authorities raised concerns over his 
impartiality, particularly since after six years in office, he would normally be 
reintegrated within the French zone serviced To Alberge’s credit, however, 
he soon proved to be his own man, defending the interests of Tangier even in 
financial negotiations with his erstwhile employers^. Nevertheless, his per¬ 
ception of his role within the Tangier zone was not always to the liking of his 
colleagues, who complained of his independence of spirit and reluctance to 
inform his two Assistant Administrators (the Englishman, Dicken, in charge 
of finances, and the. Spaniard, Ruiz Orsatti, in charge of health) of his 
actions^. 

Few doubted his intelligence, but his impatience with Spanish adminis¬ 
trative inefficiency was ill-disguised and the cause of numerous frictions with 
Spanish officials and the Spanish-language press of the zone. Aiberge was too 
experienced a public appointee to translate his 'caustic and often contemp-' 
tuous manner' (in the words of the British Vice-President of the Assembly^) 
into an active discrimination against Spanish interests, preferring instead 'to 
let matters drift’ when they reflected badly on the Spaniards^. He did not 
always actively promote French interests either, to the chagrin of many of his 
countrymen. One of the first incidents which illustrates this arose over the 
appointment of an adjoint to the state engineer’s department, under the con¬ 
trol of a Frenchman, M. Fayard. When the appointments committee decided 
in June 1925 to favour a British candidacy for the position of Deputy Engi¬ 
neer, M. Fayard complained to the French consul that the Administrator had . 
not done enough to protect 'French influence and interests' by not securing 
the post for a Frenchman. The implication was undoubtedly that M. 
Alberge's first loyalty should continue to be to his country, rather than to any 
kind of balance between interests (as not personal as not personal as well as 
national), that the post undoubtedly required (9) . 

In fairness, the very scope and centrality of the post of Administrator 

9 

meant that its incumbent could rarely be in a position to please everyone. 
When, for example, Alberge was slow to react to the zone's first serious strike 
in July 1926, he was accused of being deliberately obstructionist, particularly 
since Spaniards were the main instigators of the workers' disruption. It was 
even implied that he was dragging his heels over the expulsion of the worst 
trouble-makers, so that the unpleasant task of removing them from the zone 
would fall to his Spanish second-in-command while Alberge himself was on 
leave over the summer^ 10 ). The Administrator’s defence on this occasion was 
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that he did not have the legal means at his disposal at the time of the strikes to 
do more than arrest obvious law-breakers. The regulation on the control of 
public assemblies only came into force on August 13th 1926, when the worst 
of the demonstations had already taken. Also, since the statute stipulated that 
expulsion orders had to be made at the instigation of the consuls of the natio¬ 
nals in question and authorized by the Mendoub, the extent of Alberge’s 
independent control over civil unrest was somewhat diluted * 11 \ 

The dilemma facing Alberge was that of being sufficiently authoritative 
to ensure that both policy-making and its execution was carried out by the 
officials under his control, while deferring to the prerogatives of the other 
main institutions, the Legislative Assembly and the Committee of Control in 
spheres which occasionally encroached on each other. It is not surprising the¬ 
refore, that while some of Alberge’s detractors should accuse him of high¬ 
handedness, others would suggest that he was ’somewhat lazy of disposition’ 
and governed delicate situations more by default than through assertive 
handling * 12 \ On another occasion involving the Spanish community in May 
1927, it was left to initiative of the Committee of Control, via the Spanish 
Consul-General, to warn the organizers of King of Spain’ birthday celebra¬ 
tions not to make their procession too public for the taste of the ’international 
community’. Alberge, according to the British Consul Gurney’s interpretation 
of this event, preferred to ’let the Spaniards do silly things and scold them 
afterwards, rather than head them off by a timely warning* 13 ^’. 

Relations with the Legislative Assembly 

It was with the Legislative Assembly that Alberge was in most regular 
contact, above all through the Assembly’s standing committee, or Bureau 
comprised of the three Vice-Presidents of the largest European groups of 
members (France, Spain and Britain) and the Mendoub. The main purpose of 
their meetings was to draw up the agenda of business for the Assembly’s 
future deliberations. However, beyond the Adminstrator’s role in placing 
questions on this agenda, the Statute made no mention of the Bureau’s inde¬ 
pendent capacity to initiate discussions* 14 ^. In practice, it was soon felt that 
Alberge took his policy-directing role rather too seriously. The British Vice- 
President Ellis wrote after the first year of this system, that ’ the Adminis¬ 
trator’s attitude was, and I am convinced, is still, that he can veto any article on 

the agenda and equally can put anything on he wishes, whether the majority 
of the Bureau is in favour or not’* 15) . 

In fact, article 22 of the administrative dahir had included a provision for 
recourse to the Committee, of Control in case of disputes, but since neither the 
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legislators, not the Administrator were inclined to concede to the views of the 

third body (already though to be too powerful), matters were usually settled by 

a form of compromise. However, even when Alberge succeeded in directing a 

large part of the work-load of the Assembly, he could not always influence the 

results. Even before the statute was fully operational, a dispute over the draft 

personnel Regulations presented by Alberge to the Assembly in early 1925 

caused the administration enormous work in redrafting the original text and 

accommodating objections raised on the floor of the Assembly. 

* 

As regards the initiation of laws, moreover, Alberge could only suggest 
their opportuneness and present an outline of proposals, while the final draf¬ 
ting of individual articles was in the hands of a separate sub-committee of the 
Assembly. The speed with which measures passed through their various 
stages, from sub-committee to plenary sessions, was also beyond the Admi¬ 
nistrator’s control, as exemplified by the fate which befell Alberge’s draft 
press law. Originally tabled for discussion in early 1926, The campaign against 
restricting press freedoms was so vocal - and not unnaturally orchestrated by 
the undridled press itself-that the proposals which had reached as far as the 
committee stage were eventually dropped and left to languish ’in the boxes of 
the Bureau’, according to Alberge^ 16 ). Only in 1927, when the Assembly’s 
Vice - Presidents themselves saw fit, was the draft law revived. 

s 

By far the greatest difficulty Alberge encountered with the Assembly, 
however, was in gaining its acceptance of the annual budget, drawn up in the 
first instance by the Financial Director, Dicken, with Alberge’s approval. Not 
only were the members generally reluctant to accept the new forms of taxation 
proposed by the Finance Department, but during the debates over the 1926 
budget in December 1925, they even tried to abolish an existing indirect tax, 
the droit des portes (or gate tax), predating the application of the Statute. In 
thisr instance, the Committee of Control stepped in to protect the administra¬ 
tion’s duty to balance the budget by questioning the legality of attempts to 
suppress a tax which preceded the Assembly’s own existence^ 17 ). It remained 
the case, however, that even when Tangier’s finances were badly affected by a 
slump in the customs receipts on which the zone depended for more than 50% 
of its income, Alberge was hard pressed to gain the Assembly’s acceptance for 
fiscal measures from which they would all collectively suffer. 

In 1927, for example, when the Zone needed to raise money to finance 
loans for the Tangier port works, the Assembly preferred to suggest econo¬ 
mies in the administration (a favourite traget) rather than accept the licensing 
tax (patente) suggested by Alberge. The underlying reasons for this were only 
partly self-interest ; of as much, if not greater importance, was the 
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Assembly’s concern with public support and popularity. Even if it were 
known that the insistence on new sources of internal financing came from the 
Finance Director or Administrator, the Assembly always bore the blame, and 
as the British Consul Gurney wrote as late as 1929 : ’(a) version to any taxa¬ 
tion is particularly strong in Tangier where the population enjoyed practical 
immunity prior to the introduction of the Statute^ 18 )’. 

Another aspect of Alberge’s relations with the Legislative Assembly was 
in the appointments committee, which according to article 36 of the adminis¬ 
trative dahir, he was to preside and whose decisions were to be ratified by the 
full Assembly. The composition of the committee varied according to the 
vacancies in question, but its core membership besides the Administrator was 
comprised of the three Vice-Presidents, joined by the relevant head of service. 

Because of the sensitivity of distributing posts between different nationa- 
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lilies, it was on this body that Alberge was faced with most accusations of 
favouritism or neglect. The first year of the administration was in fact domi¬ 
nated by the jockeying of various lobbies for the posts not directly covered by 
provisions of the Statute. In June 1925, for example, the Spanish members of 
the Assembly left the debating chamber en masse when a Frenchman was 
appointed police comissioner, while one of the French members threatened to 
resing when he failed to gain the Assembly’s support as their delegate to the 
Port Commission^ 19 ). Even though Alberge did not have a controlling vote 
over the proposals made by the committee, the frequent predominance of 
Frenchmen on the body (amounting to three out of five when the head of ser¬ 
vice was French), made Alberge as subject as his fellow countrymen to criti¬ 
cisms of voting along national lines. However, that the French engineer did 
not in practice secure his choise of adjoint, as described above, was a 
demonstration not only of the Assembly’s power of veto over appointments 
but of the inevitable, and practical, need to balance the distribution of posts. 

In so far as Alberge enjoyed any control over the choice of candidates - 
particularly within the police force under his authority^ 20 ) - he erred rather 
more in the direction of the fitness of individuals for their posts than did his 
colleagues. That he at least tried to instil order in the top-heavy administra¬ 
tion, and to some degree succeeded, is more than borne out by reports that 
virtually all of the French community of Tangier, including the Consul- 
General, nurtured grievances against him within a year of his appointment^ 21 ). 

Relations with the Committee of Control 

♦ 

Where neither the Assembly nor the Committee of Control had much 



direct influence was in the application of laws once approved by both bodies 
and signed by the Mendoub. The Administrator's role in this respect was in 
practice almost discrectionary. The provision in article 24 of the administra¬ 
tive dahir for the Administrator to appear in an advisory capacity before the 
Assembly did not specify whether he should do so at his own, or the 
Assembly's request. Moreover, while his ’advice’ might be useful during the 
deliberations over certain measures, the Assembly had no way of making the 
Administrator directly answerable to it during the execution of its decisions. 
This role fell to the Committee of Control, which could summon the Admi¬ 
nistrator (articlel9, administrative dahir), but their only recourse, should his 
actions meet with their disapproval, was the somewhat drastic measure of 
asking the Sultan for his removal on a three-quarters majority (article 35 of 
the Convention). 

In the event, this clause was never invoked, particularly since the ineffi¬ 
ciencies of the administration were usually more directly attributable to indi¬ 
viduals withim it than to the Administrator himself. His overal responsibility 
for the actions of the officials under his charge was also never taken to its 
logical extreme, except when he was requested to instigate their removal. 
Under article 35 of the administrative dahir, it fell to the Administrator to 
’lodge a demand’ with the Control if either of the Assistant Administrators or 
the two engineers failed to give satisfaction. In practice, when the case of an 
indolent Spanish engineer arose in October 1928, the matter of his removal 
was dealt with through entirely unofficial channels, mostly because of the 
national tensions involved. During a meeting of the Committee of Control 
held on October 29th, for example, the Spanish Consul accused Alberge of 
victimising the engineer in question and manipulating a campaig against him. 
As a result, the French and British Consuls approached the Spanish Consul to 
persuade his countryman to resign rather than face the public humiliation of 
dismissal. This was in fact achieved by mid-November, when following 
Alberge’s withdrawal of his original complaint, the engineer tendered his 
resignation and left the Zone® 2 *. 

Alberge’s dealings with the Committee of Control were not always as 
cordial as they had been on this occasion. However, much of the confusion of 
their responsibilities owed as much to the Committee’s own exaggerated con¬ 
ception of its role, as to any failings on the part of Alberge. In the first place, 
the Committee’s place as the guardian of not only the provisions of the sta¬ 
tute, but of the regime of economic equality which preceded it® 3 *, provided 
the Committee with an almost open invitation to exert a supervisory role over 
the administrative as well as legal aspects of its function. In fact, beyond the 
Committe’s obligation to annul all legislation contrary to certain 



stipulations* 24 * and its discretionary veto (by majority vote) over enactments 
deemed to contravene the statute (article 31 of the Convention), the supervi¬ 
sory powers of the Committee were far from being clearly spelt out. 

Even their judgements over the decisions transmitted to them from the 
Assembly by the Administrator were restricted to appending a clear ’yes’ or 
’no’. In many cases, however, the legislation was often hard to assess within 
the strict letter of the Statute, ambiguous in its intent and content and even, at 
times, badly drafted* 25 *. Nevertheless, when enactment of the legislation was 
obviously necessary for the good of the Zone, the temptation to send it back 
to the Assembly with recommendations was often stronger than resorting to a 
veto : an eventuality for which the Satatute had made no provision at all. 

Under these circumstances, the presence of the Administrator (and his 
adjoints) was frequently required during the Committee's meetings to clarify 
not only the details but also the original intentions of legislative and policy 
initiatives. The extent of Alberge’s influence over the deliberations of the 
Committee is hard to gauge, particularly since the British and French consuls 
had a strong sense of their own interprestative faculties, and many of the more 
controversial legislative projets were hotly debated in the local press. 
However, Alberge - and Dicken - undoubtedly held some, sway over the 
Committee’s decisions regarding the disputes with the Assembly over the 
budget. The Assembly’s suggestions to contract loans for the port works, for 
example, consistently met with the disapproval of the Committee, thus 
strengthening the administrations’s position over the introduction of new 
taxes* 26 *. In this respect, the Committee of Control had the last word, being 
ultimately responsible for the solvency of the Zone, and under article 53 of the 
administrative dahir, empowered not return an unsatisfactory budget to the 
Assembly, but to invoke an emergency budget, based on the previous year’s 
figures, for each month the new exercise continued without the Assembly’s 
vote of approval. 

One discretionary ’control’ that Alberge could exercise, particularly over 
the enactment of legislation of which he was not particularly in favour, was in 
delaying the communication of decisions from one body to another. Even 
thought the Statute stipulated a time limit of eight days within which the texts 
of laws and regulations had to be transmitted to the Committee of Control 
(article 31 of the Convention), in fact, the fulfilment of this task only at the 
last possible moment allowed for the press and the ubiquitous lobbies of 
Tangier to have their effect over individual consuls. The question of the 
authorization of gambling, for example, which according to article 52 of the 
Convention required a unanimous decision of the Committee of Control, was 



’politicized’ in this way when the Legislative Assembly formulated an official 
request - taken up by the press - in July 1925* 27 *. On this occasion, the Com¬ 
mittee avoided polemics by referring the matter on to their respective 
governments for advice. 

* 

The main conflicts between Alberge and the Committee arose not so 
much from their collective interference in the day-to-day workings of statute, 
as from their individual interventions as consuls seeking to advance local or 
national interests. Although Alberge’s relations with his own consul were 
often strained for the reasons outlined above, it was not surprising that it was 
with the swift succession of Spanish consuls that he encountered most diffi¬ 
culties. In February 1927, for example, the Spanish consul Pla made repre¬ 
sentations to Alberge to reserve a position recently vacated by a Spanish offi¬ 
cial in the Finance Department for another Spaniard. Alberge 5 s reply,however, 
was that the main reason the first official had left was that he did not have 
enough work to do, and that the post would therefore not be filled* 28 *. Since 
this incident occurred only a month after the Committe of Control had passed 
a resolution expressly condemning consular interference with employees of 
the administrations, its relatively diplomatic handling by Alberge was greatly 
to his credit. 

CONCLUSION 

In fact, by the time Alberge left Zone in 1929, he had lived down mach of 
the early reputation that had earned him the nickname ’Serpent’ in the local 
press* 29 *. Even one of his greatest detractors, the British Consul Gurney, was 
sorry to se him go when the decision to replace him was announced in Sep¬ 
tember 1928* 30 *. In subsequent years, when Gurney had time to assess 
Alberge’s French replacement, Le Fur, he wrote : 

’Although fault was found with his predecessor M. Alberge 
during his period of office on account of his brusqueness and 
overbearing manner, there are now many who note with regret the 
withdrawal of his strong hand and draw comparisons between 
him and M. Le Fur unfavourable to the latter...* 31 *. 

Paul Alberge was not the only official to influence the workings of the 
Statute, but he undoubtedly shaped the somewhat imprecise role of Adminis¬ 
trator to the requirements of a central authority which was lacking in the ori- 

9 

ginal Statute. That he did so, under far from ideal conditions, greatly 
enhanced the capacity of ther institutions to respond - even if sometimes 
negatively - to his strong direction, and formulate their own role within the 
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administration. As a result, the international regime, which may well have 
foundered in its early years under an Administrator with less strength of cha- 
racter, survived both amendments in 1928 and suppression during the Second 
World to become redundant only when Morocco achieved independence in 

1956. 


NOTES 


(L) The 1906 Act of Algeciras remained unaffected by subsequent international treaties rela¬ 
ting to Morocco and in fact provided the main reason why France (then Spain) could 
establish no more than a protectorate over territories under the (nominal) sovereingty of 
the Moroccan Sultan. The twelve powers signatories, besides Morocco, which undertook 
to respect and safeguard the sovereignty of the Sultan and the territorial intergrity of the 
Shereefian Empire were : Germany, Austro-Hungary, Belgium, Spain, the USA, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Russia and Sweden. 

(2) For details see the annexed copies of these documents, taken from Graham H. Stuart ’The 
Internationa) City of Tangier’, 2nd edition, Stanford University Press, 1955. 

(3) Sec Graham Stuart’s comment (op.cit., 1st edition, p. 168) : ’The functions of the Com¬ 
mittee of Control are extensive and important... which makes it difficult to classify the 
body according to the generally accepted divisions of executive, legislative, or judicial 
functions. 

(4) (F) oreign (O)ffice 371 11914 W 88860/76/28 Consul-General Clive to Villiers (personal), 
September 9th 1926. 

(5) See (M)inistere des (A)ffaires (E)trangere, Serie (Maroc 1918-49) 703 Branly (Direcleur- 
General des Finance Cherifiennes) to the Resident-General, Rabat, January 27th 1927 ; 
FO 371 12688 W3542/11/28 Consul-General Gurney, Tangier to F.O., No. 65, April 7th 
1927. 

(6) FO. 371 11914 W82889/76/28 Clive to F.O., No. 200, August 27th 1926. 

(7) FO 317 11912 W 5962/76/28 Lt-Colonel Ellis to Clive, June 28th 1926, 

(8) Alberge was also reputed to say that Spanish administrative incompetence alone did more 
to prejudice Spanish interests than anything he or any other French official could have 
done ; however, the inefficiencies of the early years of the administration could equally 
well have been imputed to other nationalities. 

(9) MAE (Nantes) D 14 Fayard to Feit (French Consul-General), Tangier (personal and con¬ 
fidential) June 2nd 1925. 

(1C) FO 317 11914 W 8289/76/28 Clive to F.O., No, 200, August 27th 1926. 

(11) For details of the strikes see MAE (Maroc 1918-40) 666 Merillon (interim Consul) to 
MAE, Paris, No. 368, August 19rh 1926 ; FO 371 11913 W 7966/76/28 Clive to F.O., No. 
193, August 20th 1926. 

(12) FO 371 13414 W 2993/2893/28 Hugh Gurney (British Consul-General) Annual Reppori 
on Tangier, 128, p. 13. 
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(13) FO 371 13407 W9404/12/28 Consul-General Gurney to Ronald Campbell (F.O) (per¬ 
sonal), September 12th 1928. In fairness to the Spanish community, it was not only 
Alberge who was high-handed in their regard ; British officials were often just as dismis¬ 
sive. 

(14) Article 22 of the administrative dahir merely stated that '(n)o question which is not within 
the competence of the Assembly may be included in its agenda* and *(t)he Assembly may 
not, for instance, open discussions on subjects which would involve an agreement of the 
Moroccan Government with the Powers* which are negative provisions. The very existence 
of the Bureau of vice-presidents was in fact an extrapolation from the reference in this 
article to *the stranding committee* ; nowhere else are itf fuctions described. 

(15) FO 371 11912 W 5962/76/28 Ellis to Clive, June 28th 1926. 

s 

(16) 4 N'dtait-il pas normal que la presse tangeroise trouvSt ses defenseurs les plus convaincus 
parmi les gens qui ne savent pas lire ?* wrote Alberge somewhat bitterly after the ’press 
affair* became embroiled in the strikes of July 1926. See MAE (1918-40) 685 Alberge to 
Witasse (French Consul-General), December 26th 1927. 

(17) FO 371 11910 W339/76/28 Clive.to F.O., No. 2, January 6th 1926. 

(18) FO 371 14143 W 4231/28 Gurney, Annual Report for 1929, p. 23. 

(19) Raymond Charles *Le statut de Tanger, son pass6, son avenir’, Algiers, 1927, p. 169. 

(20) See articles 3 and 12 of the ’Regulations concerning the police Force of the Tangier Zone* 
annexed to the Convention. 

(21) See the report of the future Resident-General Nogues, then Commanding Colonel of the 
Fez region, following a visit to Tangier in September 1926 : MAE (Maroc 1918-40) 667 
Nogues to Ministfcre de la Guerre, Paris, September 10th 1926, 

(22) (A)rchivo (General de la (A)dministraci6n del (E) stado, Alcala de .Henares, Spain, 
Africa (Tanger) 6(1-7) Sessions of Committeeof Control, No. 13, October 28th 1928 ; FO 
371 13408 W10683/12/28 Gurney to Ronald Campbell (personal) November 15th 1928, 

(23) Under the Act of Algeciras, the Powers signatories of which they represented (article 30 of 
the Convention ; article 18of the administrative dahir). 

(24) Namely, all resolutions and decisions of the Assembly which *are contrary to the law or 
the treaties’, are adopted in the absence of a quorum or fall outside the competence of the 
Assembly, or in which one of its members is ’directly interested, either personally or as 
agent* (article 26 of the administrative dahir). 

(25) AGE Africa (IDT) 6(1-7) Spanish Consul-General Pla to Direccidn General de Marruecos 
y las Colonias, No. 232, May 5th 1927. 

(26) See, for example, FO 371 13414 W 2893/2893/28 Gurney’s Annual Report on Tangier, 
1928, p. 19. 

(27) (S)ervice (H)istorique de I*(A)rmee de (T)erre (Paris) 3H 222 Feit (French Consul- 
General) to MAE, Tel. N°. 219 D, July 15th 1925. 

(28) MAE (Nantes) D 14 Alberge to Pla, February 4th 1927. 

(29) See, for example, MAE (Nantes) D 14 for a copy of the article on Alberge : ’les Tangerois 
agitent - l’Orphis Cherifien * in Le Cri Marocain May 18th 1929. • 

(30) - FO 371 13407 W9404/12/28 Gurney to Ronald Campbell (Personal), September 12th 

1928/ 

(31) FO 371 157^3 Gurney, Annual Report for 1930, p. 18. 
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L’ACTIVITE maritime a tanger 

PREMIERE MOITIE DU XII° SIECLE 


J.L. MIEGE 
Universite de Provence 


Le r61e diplomatique de Tanger a fait oublier sa fonction portuaire. II 
faut d’emblee rappeler ce truisme : 

Tanger est avant tout un port. 

La relative ignorance de ce rdle est due a deux difficultes rencontrees par 
Phistorien. L’une, conceptuelle, s’est affirmee avec les deux mouvements qui 
ont concentre, a Casablanca, I’essentiel de Pactivite maritime, $l Tanger, 
Pessentiel longtemps de la vie de relations politiques... Les deux villes deve- 
naient les objets, bien d^finis et opposes, d’une histoire lue du present. 


La deuxieme difficulty provient de Pabsence de sources facilement acces- 
sibles. Les archives du makhzen, recemment ouvertes, n’offrent que des 
registres portuaires lacunaires en mauvais etat et qui ont jusqu*& present, 
rebute les chercheurs. Pour le port de Tanger, on ne signale que trois mus- 
tafad pour toute la premiere moitie du siecle (1810-1812, 1815-1816, 1830- 
1833) ne couvrant que cinq annees. Pallier ce manque est possible, mais au 
prix de longues et difficiles recherches. 

Elies sont fondees sur les principes et les regies desormais bien poshes de 
Petude nominative serielle du fichier international des navi res* 1 ). Le releve de 
toutes les entrees et sorties des ports marocains a &e entrepris 4 partir des 
archives consulaires, fournissant des listes lacunaires mais se compliant, des 
regostres de sante tenus dans tous les ports europfens d’accueil, des declara¬ 
tions des capitaines et des livres de bord, du d^pouillement des journaux 
maritimes des grands ports etc... 



L/exploitation de ce fichier permet d’esquisser ce que fut l’histoire mari¬ 
time de Tanger dans les premieres decennies du XIX° siecle. 

Le port de Tanger, encore bien modeste dans le mouvement general des 
navires, repond k cinq fonctions differentes. On peut distinguer le port de 
relache des eorsaire$,\d’escaie et de refuge pour les navires de commerce, de 
diffusion des nouvelles par le transfert du courrier d’Europe, de pelerinage, 
enfin le port de commerce desservant la ville, sa region et une zone rurale qui 

tend a s’elargir. 

1° La fonction d’escale evidemment a Pexceptionnelle situation du 
port k P entree occidentale du detroit. II faut, en fait,distinguer entre Pescale 
habituelle «militaire» de la course et les relSches plus ou moins occasionnelles 
des navires de commerce. 

4 

* 

Les deux bases et ports refuges des corsaires maroeains sont les ports 

■ 

d’estuaire de Tetouan, sur Poued Martil, sur la Mediterranee, et surtout de 

* 

Larache dans la boucle concave du dernier meandre du Loukhos. 

Les deux ports offrent a la fois la protection naturelle contre les tempStes 
et surtout les redoutables vents de la region du detroit, du grand vent d’ouest 
des tempetes oceanes, du terrible Levante avec sa brutale levee et ses «coups 
de cordpn», selon Pexpression imagee des marins espagnols qui ont appris a le 
craindre. Ils sont aussi refuge contre les eventuelles poursuites des ennemis, 
confrontes a Partillerie des batteries marocaines et de la barre. 

La position mediane de Tanger, entre les deux ports refuges d’Est et 
d’Ouest en fait un remarquable poste d’observation, permettant de controler 
le grand arc de cercle maritime des cotes occidentales ib&iques et des cotes 
atlantiques marocaines. 

Contrairement k ce qui est generalement affirme, la course marocaine ne 
cesse pas brusquement en J817 par une d&ision de Moulay Sliman. Elle connut 
un revif avant mSme la mort du sultan, en 1821-1822, et surtout dans les 
debuts du regne de Moulay Aberrahman. Elle connatt encore quelques beaux 
jours - dans un renouveau general de la course a cette epoque et pendant pres 
d’une decennie^. 

La guerre avec PAutriche et leur attaque de Larache a Pautomne 1829, le 
blocus de Tanger par les Anglais dans Phiver 1828-1829, Pintervention fran- 
$aise a Alger en juillet 1830, en h&teront la fin, mais seulement autour de ces 
dates charnieres de 1828-1829.. Pendant la decennie precedente Tanger sert 
regulterement de «port de course» (3) . 



Sa fonction est favorisee par la proximity de Gibraltar d’ou peuvent venir 
les objets n&essaires k Parmement des navires marocains, qui y trouvent 
longtemps accueil complice et possibility de reparations, voire, devant le 
d^clin des chantiers marocains, d’achat de vaisseaux^. 

De ces mouvements d’entree et de sortie des corsaires, et moins encore de 
leurs campagnes, nous ne pouvons pretendre avoir le tableau exhaustif. Mais 
une bonne approximation, k partir des passeports delivres par les consuls 
etrangers et des indications regulieres de la presse maritime de Cadix, Alge- 
siras et surtout Gibraltar qui suit avec une scrupuleuse attention les mouve¬ 
ments et les menaces potentielles des corsaires, en general, qu’ils aient ete 
algeriens, libyens, marocains ou d’Amerique du Sud (5) . 

Un tableau relativement precis peut done Stre dresse des touchers k 
Tanger des navires corsaires marocains pendant la derniere pyriode de leur 
activity. 


Navires marocains en escale a Tanger 


Noms 1816 1817 1818 1819 1820 1821 1822 1823 1824 1825 1826 1 


Arzila 

Embarcia 

Mabruea 

Merboh 

Meshouda 

Messeouda 

Mimoune 

Magador 

Manoura 

el Rabel Hadid 

Radia el Ghier 

Scharcahviga 

Seif el Mouja- 

hadin 

Saty 

Zeida 


Total 

= 15 


x x 

XX X 



XXX 



X 

X 

X X 
XX 

XX 



X 

X 

X 






Parmi les corsaires nous avons cite les «colombiens». Nous avions 

indique jadis leur activite dans le detroit^. Ils ont ete depuis Pobjet d’une 

interessante etude complementaire de Posac Mon (7) . De nouveiles decouvertes 

d’archives font mieux comprendre Ie r6Ie de Tanger (a c5te et tres en retrait de 

celui fondamental de Gibraltar) dans leurs campagnes. Malgre les vives pro- 

% 

testations des consuls de France puis d’Espagne, ils y trouveront bon accueil et 
facilites pour leur ravitaillement (8) . 

2° Escale ou refuge, il faut distinguer dans ces deux autres fonctions de la 
rade. 

La relache est motivee par des difficulty ou des accidents de mer. Elle 
affecte les navires de long courrier, le plus souvent sur leur retour de la c6te 
d’Afrique noire, d'Amerique du Sud ou de POcean Indien. Eprouves par de 
longues traversees, ces navires ont besoin de faire aiguade ou de sparer 

k 

sommairement leur greement. Gibraltar est leur objectif. Mais le passage d’un 
espace maritime a Pautre pose souvent probleme et le Levante les contraint a 
s’arreter a Pentree du detroit. Parfois ce sont les calmes et les courants qui 
renvoient obstinement les navires sur la rade. Ainsi le brick Lamyon, allant de 
Marseille a Cayenne, y escale le 8 aout 1822, en repart le 10 pour derechef y 
etre renvoye le 11 et y attendre les vents favorables^. 

D'annee en annee on peut noter la repetition de ces relaches forcees ; celle 
Ie 9.11.1822 du brick shooner sarde Sta Maria allant de GSnes k 
Montevideo^ 1 °\ Celle le 8.8.1822 du brigantin fran$ai$ pour aiguade et ravi- 
taillement, allant de Toulon en Guinde ; le 15.6.1823 du brig fran$ais, Hippo- 
lite, venant de La Havane destine a Marseille et qui doit se ravitailler 
d’urgence et se refaire apres une dure navigation ^ 11 \ 

Ce sont \k toutefois faits assez rares dans la chronique tangeroise pour y 
faire evenement. 

Les escales sont plus frequentes. Elies traduisent moins des soucis de 
navigation que des preocupations commerciales. Le marche marocain 
demeure, jusqu’au traite de 1856, fort etroit. Malgre leur faible tonnage et si 
peu capaces qu’ils soient, les navires reliant PEurope aux ports marocains de 
POuest ont souvent de la difflculte a y trouver leur plein enlargement. 

Combien, venus de Rabat et de Larache doivent le completer par quel- 
ques embarquements a Tanger. Exemple, parmi tant, celui du brick Barthe- 
Iemy qui, en octobre 1821, a charge a Rabat, mouille k Tanger du 10 au 17 
novembre pour achever sa cargaison en prenant 136 balles de cuirs, 35 colis de 
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cire, 2 balles de crin^ Autre nolisement dont nous a ete conserve le detail, 
celui du brick le St Roch, qui, parti de Rabat le 7 mars 1826, complete a 
Tanger son chargement le 10 avril 1826 pour le compte de Hadj Mohamed 
Bennis, negociant de Fes (13 \ 

Si le cas des relaches n’interesse somme toute qu’assez peu P activity du 
port de Tanger, ne donnant lieu qu’a tres peu d’affaires, celui des escales 
touche directement ses inter§ts commerciaux. II est le plus delicat a etudier. 
Dans les manifestes d’entree dans les ports europeens, que nous connaissons 
bien par suite des mesures sanitaires qui y sont prises, si le port de depart est 
indique, les escales intermediates sont parfois omises, et les marchandises 
apportees signalees le plus sou vent globalement et non suivant Porigine pre¬ 
cise du port d’embarquement. C’est le cas k Livourne, ou les donnees de 
navigation, relevees par le bureau de santy, sont particulterement precises, 
mais ou les registres de la sante ne fournissent que des donnees commerciales 
incertaines^ 14 *. 

Apres 1832/34 et surtout 1840, ces escales de complement sont moins 

■ 

frequentes. Le fait temoigne de Paugmentation du trafic des ports marocains 
ou des cargaisons completes se trouvent plus ais6ment, de la regularity plus 
grande aussi d’un negoce qui repose desormais sur un reseau etendu et stable 
de correspondants pouvant rabattre avec regularity le fret vers les entrepdts de 
la cdte. (v.infra). 

3° Au mouvement occasionnel des relaches et des escales participent, a 
certains egards, les entrees et sorties de navires liees au pelerinage k La 
Mecque. 

Les pelerins, depuis longtemps dyj&, empruntaient la voie maritime, 
concurremment au long chemin terrestre, pour rejoindre les lieux saints 
d’Arabie^ 15 ). La caravane, dite de Sate ou de Fds, continue d’etre frequentee 
dans les decennies du XIX° siecle^ 16 ^. Elle perd cependant regulierement de 
son importance au profit des voyages par mer (17) . C’est le retour d’Orient par 
mer bord de la fregate anglaise le Tage et le debarquement k Tanger des 
pelerins accompagnant les deux fils du Sultan, qui, en mai 1818, fut k Porigine 
de la grande peste qui ravagea le pays pendant pres d’un an (18) . 

On a constamment affirmy qu’& la suite de ce voyage malheureux Moulay 
Sliman aurait interdit tout pelerinage par mer. II n’en est rien. Tous les ans le 
port de Tanger voit partir plusieurs navires charges de pelerins, navires sou- 
vent affrytes par les negociants marocains (Bennis de Fes dans les annees 
1825-1826), parfois juifs (Pallache de Gibraltar en 1827), et de plus en plus, 
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frequemment k l’initiative de capitaines - armateurs europeens pour Iesquels il 
s’agit d'operations particulierement fructueuses (I9) . Les armements se font 
souvent au mepris de toute hygiene, aux limites du scandale et du delictueux, 
denonces par certains consuls 

Le fichier des navires permet de suivre leur navigation depuis Tanger-port 
le plus usuel des departs, avant Mogador* 21) , avec le passage par Gibraltar, 
premiere etape quasi ineluctable et ou parfois se fait veritablement l'embar- 
quement et les escales facultatives de Marseille et Genes, mais presque tou- 
jours obligatoires de Malte pour se refaire (22) . Le debarquement a lieu a 
Alexandrie (23 \ II arrive, mais assez rarement, que des chargements se com¬ 
pleted dans les ports algeriens ou tunisiens^. 

Sur 7 ans, de 1821 a 1828, vingt-deux navires ont ete, de fa$on averee, 
affectes au transport de p61erins au depart de Tanger. Un certain nombre de 

navires, arrives k Alexandrie en provenance de Tanger, n’ont pas ete pris en 

% 

compte, les renseignements precis faisant defaut pour assurer qu’ils transpor- 
taient des pelerins, bien que les dates de leur voyage le laissent supposer. 


Depart de navires de pelerins de Tanger pour Alexandrie 


Date 

Navire 

Nationality 

• 

Nombre pelerins 

Notes 

6. 6.1821 

bombarde 

franfaise 

75 

Ste Lucie et Cleophile de 
Marseille 

16. 6.1821 

bombarde 

fran?aise 

64 

St Antoine de Marseille 

. 6.1822 

brig (?) 


9 

m 

non identifie 

21. 3.1823 

schooner 

anglais 

50 


19. 4.1823 

brig-sehonner 

anglais 

160 


25. 4.1823 

brig 

anglais 

150 

de Gibraltar 

26. 4.1823 

bombarde 

anglais 

100 

de Gibraltar 

9. 5.1823 

bombarde 

anglais 

104 

Bona Esperansa de 
Gibraltar 

20. 5.1823 

brig-schooner 

anglais 

150 


20. 5.1823 

bombarde 

sarde 

100 

Sta Maria 

2. 6.1824 

briq 

anglais 

170 


29. 3.1825 

brigantin 

anglais 

222 


23. 4.1825 

brigantin 

anglais 

276 


27. 4.1825 

schooner 

anglais 

100 


19. 5.1825 

brigantin 

marocain 

185 

identity douteuse 

7. 9.1825 

brig 

sarde 

60 


5. 4.1826 

polacre 

anglais 

9 

» 

venu de Larache 

10. 4.1826 

brig 

fran^ais 

110 

St Roch de Marseille 

19. 5.1826 

bombarde 

■ 

fran^ais 

32 

d'Agde 

22.12.1826 

bombarde 

frangais 

9 

• 

29. 2.1827 

schooner 

portugais 

15 

de Gibraltar 

21. 4.1827 

brigantin 

sarde 

80 






Trafic important, puisque, sans doute legerement sous-estime, il donne 
une moyenne de trois k quatre navires par an, un total de pelerins superieur a 
2500 avec une moyenne de 116 pelerins par navire. 

Les chiffres apres 1832 ont tendance’^ se gonfler, avec Pemploi de navires 
plus nombreux, mais surtout plus capaces, et grSce k Pabaissement du prix de 
passage. 

Le nombre des batiments partant de Tanger vers Alexandrie varie eonsi- 
derablement d’une annee a Pautre. En grande partie suivant la conjoncture 
economique et Petat sanitaire. En 1833 on ne releve que deux departs, de 205 
pelerins sur un navire suedois et de 320 sur un navire toscan* 25 ) ; mais en 1835 
on en compterait pres «d’une vigntaine, tous d’un fort tonnage»* 26 ) et 
desormais pour bon nombre sardes* 27 \ IPaugmentation est due aussi a la 
concentration clroissante des departs effectues depuis Tanger. Les temoins 

decrivent la ville, chaque annee a Pepoque de Pembarquement pour le peleri- 

% 

nage, «encombree et affamee par les gens de Pinterieur qui viennent 
s’embarquer pour Alexandrie»* 28 ). Les chiffres des departs de pelerins pour 

t 

les annees 1840 oscillent entre 1000 et 2000 par an, occupant de 10 a 20 navi- 
res( 29 >. 

Apres 1845 une nouvelle Spoque s’ouvre avec Papparition et le develop- 
pement rapide de Pusage des vapeurs, qui modifient sensiblement les donn^es 
du pelerinage maritime^ 0 ^. 

Les retours d’Alexandrie sont moins faciles a suivre. Le nombre de 
navires de pelerins entrant dans le port est chaque annee inf&ieur a celui des 
sorties ; en 1821 deux, en 1822 un, en 1823 trois (voir annexe). Le dSbarque- 

ment pose en effet le grand probleme du eontrdle sanitaire des pelerinsIIs 

* 

doivent purger Ieur quarantaine dans un port europeen qui est Malte ou 
Mahon. Parfois ils sont cependant en rade sur leur navire. M.A.Bezzaz a 
esquisse Petude pour les annees posterieures k 1831 de cette reglementation et 
de son application* 32 ^. 

Au total ce mouvement de pelerins est d’importance rapporte a la popu¬ 
lation habituelle de la ville (de 6 k 1000 habitants), au mouvement commercial 
qu’il induit, la pacotille emportee par les pelerins etant evaluee entre 500 000 
francs et un million, aux nouvelles rapportees par les hajis, qui font de Tanger 
la place marocaine la mieux informee des evenements m6diterraneens* 33 \ 

4° C^est essentiellement ce r61e de foyer d’informations qui lui vaut, k 
Paube du XIX° siecle, le d6veloppement de son mouvement maritime. 
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Essayons de Pevaluer dans ses trois grandes phases : 1815-1831, 1832-1844, 
1845-1856. 

Laissons de c6te la venue episodique de navires de guerre apportant des depe- 
ches urgentes, amenant avec tel consul ou ambassadeur son lot de courrier et 

de journaux^. 

L’institution de «felouques courriers» avec leur rotation reguliere entre la 
peninsule et Tanger, F augmentation de leur nombre et de la frequence de leurs 
traversees est, quant & elle, de decisive portee dans le destin du port (35) . 

Les consuls, comme certains negotiants, avaient accoutume d’affrSter, 
occasionnellement, une des multiples petites embarcations qui faisaient 
l’intercourse entre les ports de la cote meridionale d’Espagne (36) . La pratique 
s ? en maintint longtemps, mais fut progressivement remplacee par des services 
reguliers de felouques ou de misticks mis en place par quelques representants 

etrangers. 

En 1798 le consul de France loua ainsi, au mois, un petit batiment charge 
de transporter tous les quinze jours le courrier entre Tanger et Tarifa. Le 
consul de Grande-Bretagne fit de meme pour la correspondance avec 
Gibraltar. Bien que parfois interrompus par le mauvais temps, les evenements 
ou les precautions, ces services n’en etablirent pas moins la premiere liaison 
«reguliere» entre le Maroc et FEurope et rattacherent Tanger au circuit des 
nouvelles politiques et economiques mediterraneennes. 

Apres 1815 le nombre et la frequence de ces relations augmenta. En 1826 
la liaison Tanger-Tarifa etait assuree deux fois par semaine par le courrier 
espagnol (substitue au francais), comme celle de Tanger-Gibraltar par le 
courrier anglais. 

Les conditions nautiques, les vents contraires continuaient de rendre 
assez illusoire la regularity de ces services. Ainsi le consul de France devait en 
1831 differer pendant dix jours Fexpedition d’une depeche a cause du fort 
Levante qui interdisait le depart de la felouque anglaise^ 37 ^ Les consuls, qui 
n’aimaient pas ces services, souscrivaient un abonnement mensuel leur per- 
mettant d’en avoir librement l’usage. Des dynasties de patrons s’illusterent 
dans des voyages qui n’etaient pas toujours sans perils : les espagnols Villalta 
et Atalaya, les g6nois Chiozza et Olcese. 

4 

En 1838 le consul de France retablit, temporairement, son propre service, 
ce qui porta a six les liaisons hebdomadaires (en moins theoriques) par 



felouques-courriers. Un service pc pais fonctionna un temps en 1845* 38 *, 
puis fut r£cree la liaison frangaisc -jciafi^e au capitaine Beaumier, pere du 
celebre consul A. Beaumier* 39 *. L affretement regulier d’un navire par le 
consul sarde porta, k la fin de 1845 a quatre le nombre des felouques-courriers 
de Tanger : anglaise, espagnole, fran^aise, sarde* 40 *. 

C’est l’apogee du systeme. Au debut des annees 1850 Tanger est, avec 
rappoint des affretements occasionnels et de rel§che des navires de com¬ 
merce, en relation quotidienne avec Gibraltar et bihebdomadaire avec Tarifa. 
Ce lien noue le port au reseau des relations maritimes regulieres dont Gibraltar 
est devenu le centre. Le gouvernement britannique avait etabli une liaison 
reguliere postale (His Majesty Packet) entre Falmouth et Corfou par voiliers, 
avec des escales k Gibraltar et a Malte, alors carrefour de la navigation medi- 
terraneenne* 41 *. Devenu bimensuel, le service resta lent. Le voyage dialler et 
retour demandait en moyenne, en 1828/1829, 69 jours de navigation et 8 jours 
d’escale, 77 jours au total* 42 *. 

En avril 1830 les voiliers furent remplaces par des vapeurs, ce qui fit 
gagner en regularite et en rapidite. II ne fallut plus desormais que 33 jours 
pour la navigation et 8 jours d’escale, soit 41 jours au total* 43 *. 

w 

La ligne connut une extension et une importance accrues lorsqu’en fin 
mai 1837 le gouvernement britannique passe convention avec la Compagnie 
Peninsulaire et Orientale pour qu’elle en assure la charge* 44 *. La c616bre P.O. 
fut desormais responsable de la ligne Falmouth-Alexandrie* 45 *. Elle la pro- 
longera par ses services de la Mer Rouge jusqu’4 l’Oc£an Indien* 46 *. 

La liaison avec Alexandrie, avec depart de Southampton et relache a 
Malte, devint bimensuelle en 1210* 47 *. A partir de 1818 elle ne connut plus de 
solution de continuity depuis l’Angleterre jusqu’d la Turquie et a TEgypte* 48 *. 
La compagnie augmenta en flotte et la frequence des rotations de ses navires 
les faisant passer a trois par mois* 49 *. Par elle Tanger se trouvait definitive- 
ment rapproch^e des grands marches d’Europe, du Nord-Ouest (par Fal¬ 
mouth puis Southampton) et de la Mediterran6e orientale par la Valette puis 
Alexandrie. 

Nouvelles et speculations vont de pair* 50 *. La place de Tanger, grace k 

l’abondance, a la relative rapidite et regularite des nouvelles qu’elle re^oit, - et 

■ 

qu’elle est seule au Maroc k recevoir-devient dans les annees 1831-1842 le 
centre nerveux du commerce exterieur marocain. Son importance economique 
depasse ainsi largement son propre r61e maritime. Encore que celui-ci, profi- 
tant de l’elargissement des echanges et des conditions nouvelles de la naviga¬ 
tion, se soit largement accru au long de la premiere moitie du siecle. 
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Et que Ton puisse desormais Svoquer Tanger port de commerce. 

5° Tanger port de commerce 

Jusqu’aux annees 1830 les mouvements commerciaux maritimes demeu- 
rent tres faibles. La ville, de faible population^ 51 ), sans industries et sans veri¬ 
table hinterland, a un commerce propre tres limite^ 52 ). Le port ne dessert 
habituellement qu’un arriere-pays etroit. Les veritables ports de Fes sont alors 
Larache et surtout Tetouan aux larges echanges international^ 53 ) 

Dans les annees 1821-1824 on ne compte en moyenne qu’une vingtaine 

d’entrees de navires de commerce dans les port (cf tableau annexe). La disette 

de 1825 accroit exceptionnellement le trafic par les fortes importations de ble 

qu’elle entraine. Jamais le port n’avait connu une si grande activite que celle 

■ 

qui marque l’automne avec certaines semaines l’arrivee de plus de dix 
navires^ 54 ). Retombe le besoin, le mouvement retrouve sa mediocrite. 

\ 

La periode 1832-1842 marque un net developpement de 1’activite mari¬ 
time et le veritable «decollage» du commerce exterieur de la ville. La dispari- 
tion de la course, americaine, europeenne et maghrebine,^assure la tranquillite 
dans les eaux du detroit. 


Les affaires sont en gande partie relanc^es par la constitution de la 
Societe commerciale marseillaise cr^ee pour recuperer trois batiments de 
commerce et leur cargaison, pris par les corsaires algeriens, conduits et retenus 
depuis 1828 dans les ports de Larache et Tetouan^ 55 ). Elle installe un repre- 
sentant permanent & Tanger^ 56 ), incorpore dans .une nouvelle compagnie 
enregistree devant le consulat de France des partenaires marocains (57) . Elle 
poursuit ses operations avec 1’achat des laines, multiplie ses comptoirs (4 
Larache, Rabat, Mazagan et Casablanca pui Mogador), etend enfin au-del& 
des limites du Ghrab ses campagnes de collecte de laines et de peaux. 


Aux cargaisons d’exportation correspondent des importations accrues de 
produits europeens. Le mouvement de la navigation s’accroit considerable- 
ment a partir de 1834/1835, et le consul de France constate avec surprise qu’il 
voit «affluer... une foule de negociants et de speculateurs tant de France que 
des autres pays de l’Europe tous avides d’affaires))^ 58 ). 


Le nombre des Europiens a plus que double en dix ans* 59 ) 
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Tanger tend a concurrence^ avant de le remplacer, le port de Tetouan 
comme exutoire de Fes. Les bttiments de commerce sont non seulement plus 
nombreux (les entrees triplent dans la rade en une decennie passant d’une 
quarantaine a 115 en 1845), mais aussi plus capaces. 

Une troisieme phase, decisive, s’ouvre apres le bombardement de 1844 et 
jusqu’au traite de 1856, nouvelle charte des rapports commerciaux entre le 
Maroc et l’Europe, 

9 

Tanger est definitivement entre dans le circuit des grandes navigations 
commerciales mediterraneennes. En est le t&noin eloquent, la creation du 
premier service regulier de vapeurs entre la place et Gibraltar, assure par le s/s 
La Pauline, k partir d’avril 1845^ 60 \ Sans doute ses voyages se font plus sou- 
vent sur lest qu’avec cargaison, et sans doute aussi ne depass6rent-ils pas 
l’annee. Mais ils marquaient Tamorce de conditions nouvelles : celles de la 
vapeur triomphante et des lignes regulieres. 

Ainsi, parallelement a son rdle diplomatique, Tanger avait affirme, de la 
course au grand commerce, sa fonction portuaire. En une trentaine d’annees 
devolution l’avait fait passer du rang de port regional et station de corsaires a 
celui de port national^ 1 \ Sa sp6cificite s’etait affirmee par rapport aux autres 
villes maritimes du royaume. 
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Une destinee maritime s’ebauche. Les conditions naturelles, economi- 
•ques, nautiques sont favorables. Tanger Temportera bientdt sur Tetouan, puis 
sur Mogador, deviendra le premier port du pays. 

Mais les conditions .politiques et diplomatiques*lui seront contraires. 
L’aventure portuaire avortera. De ses nostalgies maritimes se nourrit ainsi la 
personnalite de Tanger. 
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Sur Tanger pendant cette periode v.J.L. Midge, Chronique de Tanger 1820-1830, in 
Maroc-Europe, 1991 n°l. 
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Nous avons attird I’attention sur l’activitd des corsaires coiombiens in J.L.Midge, Tanger , 
la guerre d’Espagne et les corsaires coiombiens . Melanges Charles-Andrd Julien, Paris, 
1964, p 104-110. Carlos Posac Mon a rdcemment apporte des complements a cette etude. 
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Posac Mon C, Las actividades de los corsarios sudamericanos en el Estrecho de Gibraltar 
(1816-1817), in El Estrecho de Gibraltar, Madrid, 1988, vol 3, p. 355 sq. 

Gibraltar Chronicle and Commercial Intelligencer, v. notamment 4.3. 1825 sq. 

CCM Mq 5.2 Tanger 11. 8, 1822. 

A.S.T. A.E. Tanger 1 

ABR 200 E Rapport de mer 

AEP Maroc cor. cons, nolisement du 17 novembre 1821. 


ADN 1/143 Ddtail du contrat passe devant Ie consulat entre le capitaine Roux et le com- 
mer$ant Bennis de Fds actuellement'en sdjour k Tanger. 

A.D.L. Registres de santd. Ces documents, parfaitement tenus et conserves, fournissent 
en sdries continues le ddtail des entries dans le port en pratique libre comme en quaran- 
taine. Ils sont en cours d’exploitation systdmatique. 


(15) De nombreuses Etudes sur le pyierinage des marocains au XVIII° si6cle, on retiendra 
Raymond (A), Artisans et commergants du Caire, p. 171, description de la caravane des 
maghr£bins, et les braves, mais suggestives indications de Paris, Histoire du commerce de 
Marseille , t V p 377 sq, sur le voyage «mixte», avec retour par mer par Marseille. 

(16) Emerit (M), A propos de la caravane de Saiy, in Colliers de Tunisie, n° 11 (1955) p 466 sq. 

Voir egalement les notations des contemporains, soit au depart dans Chynier, Lempiere, 
Ali el Abassi, soit hl'arrivye dans les recits des voyageurs europ6ens, v. Carry (J), Voya- 
geurs et tcrivains frangais en Egypte, 2° 4d., Le Caire, 1956, vol. I. 

Une des dernidres descriptions, et des mieux venues, est fournie par Daumas, Le Grand 
Desert, p. 138. 

(17) Les bStiments ragusains s’&aient fait une $p6cialite de ce transport des pyierins d’Afrique 
du Nord en Egypte. Les archives de Dubrovnik (ex-Raguse) sont trfc riches sur cette acti¬ 
vity comme sur la «caravane» maritime, c*est-4-dire le commerce de port en port, autre 
speciality du port adriatique ; v. Historijski Archiv Dubrovnik. 

(18) Bon recit dans Cochelet, Le naufrage de la Sophie, t II. p 22 sq, qui fut le temoin de la 
peste. Pendant l'epidemie des nouvelles sont publiees rygulterement par la Gibraltar 
Chronicle et des rapports p6riodiques fournis par tous les consuls de Tanger aux conseils 
sanitaires des ports europ6ens, qui reglent d’aprfcs eux les conditions de quarantaine, v. 
notamment A.R.R., Intendance sanitaire de Marseille 200 E. 

(19) FO 99/31, AP c.com. Maroc etc... . 

(20) Le consul de France k Tanger met r^gulierement en garde les armateurs. L’entassement sur 
les petits navires des ann£es 1819 (ne d^passant gyndralement pas 100 tonnaux) ytait 
indescriptible, aggravy par la necessity pour les pelerins d’emporter leur nourriture et leur 
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volonty de se pourvoir d’une pacotille propre k amortir, par sa vente, une partie des frais 
de voyage. La «chronique scandaleuse» du pelerinage nourrit nombre de rapports, v. 
notamment AEP, Maroc, cons. 32, Tanger 23.2.1844, ou les remarques en 1847 encore 
d*un tymoin, de Demidof, p. 204. 

(21) Des embarquements ont lieu reguliyrement k Mogador, v.J.L. Miege E, Saouirah entre 
desert et ocian (dibut du XIX 9 si&cle), in Congrfes d’E. Saouirah, novembre 1990. Les 
departs de Rabat sont plus ypisodiques. En fyvrier 1825 les pyierins venus prendre passage 
dans ce port depuis les provinces sont au nombre de 500 dypouiliys par une bande de cou- 
peurs de pistes. 

(22) Les grands personnages du Makhzen vont parfois k Gibraltar noliser sp6cialement un 
navi re pour leur voyage et cclui de leur suite. 11 faut signaler aussi les transports gratuits 
sur les navires de guerre europeens, soit dypSches k cet effet k Tanger, soit partant d’un 
port europyen en route vers Alexandrie. Ce sera le cas pour le pelerinage du chyrif 
d’Ouezzan et d’une cinquantaine de personnes de sa suite. 

A partir des annyes 1840 les donnyes sont modifiyes par l’existence de la ligne ryguliere k 
vapeur de la P.O. de Gibraltar k Malte et Alexandrie. Archives du Lazaret, National 
Library of Malta. Les bdtiments du lazaret de Marsamxett existent toujours. 

(23) J.L.Miyge, La navigation europienne a Alexandrie au XIX* si6cle, in Alexandrie entre 
deux mondes, R.O.M. 1987, 2. 

(24) Le fichier international des navires permet une ytude, qui n*a pas’sa place ici, sur les con¬ 
ditions maritimes du voyage : type de navire, armateur, tonnage, fret, durye. II permet de 
repyrer les principales escales, le transport des pyierins ytant particuliyrement surveiliy par 
les autoritys sanitaires portuaires en crainte de la propagation de la peste, v. Panzac (D), 
Quarantaines et lazarets. L 'Europe et la peste d'Orient, Aix-en-Provence, 1986. 
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(25) A.N.S Sks 1 Tanger 6.12.1834. 

(26) A.D.N. Tanger 23.2.1835, Rapport du consul general de France sur le pelerinage. Le 
Gibraltar Chronicle signale les escales de navires charges de pdlerins venant de Mazagan 
(12.12.1835) et de Mogador (20.12.1825). 

(27) a.S.G. Camera di commercio, Genes 6.11.1836. ^importance prise par la marine sarde 
est plusieurs fois signalee par le Corriere mercantile en 1836. 

(28) A.E.P. Maroc con. 31 Tanger 8.10.1841. 

(29) Recoupement du flchier des navires. 

(30) J.L. Midge et E. Tapiero, Un document inddit sur le pelerinage marocain 4 La Mecque au 
X1X°, in Hespdris. 

(31) Sur les origines de ce contrOle sanitaire, bon historique et resume in P.R.O. FO 99/31 
. Tanger 2.1.1846. 

(32) Bezzag (N.A.), Le dibut de la reglementation sanitaire du pelerinage marocain a La 
Mecque (1831-1869), in Hespdris, 1984, p 67-76. 

(33) Et sur laquelle en retour nous disposons des nouvelles les plus nombreuses par les rubri- 
ques plus ou moins rdgulieres que lui consacrent tous les journaux commerciaux et mari- 
times des grands ports europeens. 

9 

(3*4) L’etude du mouvement des navires de guerre pose d’autres probiemes et fait appel 4 
d’autres sources. 

(35) Nous avons esquisse l’histoire dans Midge (J.L.) Les felouques-courriers et les liaisons 
Gibraltar-Tanger au X1X° siicle, in Bulletin comite marocain documentation historique 
de la marine, n° 3, novembre 1956. 

(36) Entre cent, le contrat passe par le consul de France avec le patron d’une felouque gibral- 

tarienne pour porter un pH argent de Tanger & Tarifa le 21 ddcembre 1823 au prix de 50 

piastres forts (environ 275 francs-or). 
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(37) A.D.N. Tanger 2.3.1831, 

(38) Diario da Comercio, Lisbone, Assure par la felouque Efigenia. 

(39) Le bateau courrier frangais achete a un anglais de Gibraltar fut rebaptise l 9 Albert. Histo¬ 
rique du service in A.N.P. BB4 1031 Cadiz 27.11.1852. Ancien capitaine au long cours, 
fixd 4 Tanger, Beaumier fut d’abord secretaire du consul general de France avant de 
reprendre pour quelque temps la mer comme capitaine du courrier fran$ais. 11 abandonne 
ddfinitivement la navigation pour faire du commerce 4 Rabat en fin 1854, oti il represen- 
tait la maison Altaras de Marseille. II y mourut le 25 fevrier 1862. Son fils Auguste, ne a 
Marseille le 25 fevrier 1823, fut vice-consul de France 4 Rabat, puis consul 4 Mogador de 
1866 4 1875. II mourut en 1876, laissant une oeuvre gdographique importante. Voir 
Artonne (A) Un consul de France au Maroc : Auguste Beaumier, in Revue d’histoire 
diplomatique, 3.1955, p 230 sq. 

(40) A.S.G. Camera di Comercio, GSnes, 30.8.1848. 

(41) Sur ce rdle essentiel de Malte entre 1829 et 1850, Miege (J.L.) Malle, port d’entrepdt, in 
Les lies mdditerrandennes, Aix-en-Provence, 1985. 





(42) Calcul etabli d’apres le d^pouiUement du Gibraltar Chronicle and Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence qui fournit scrupuleusement les dates et heures d'arriv^e et de depart ; les navires 
sont le Lapweg, TEmulous, le Duke of York. 

(43) Moyenne etablie 4 partir des rotations des annees 1831/1832 et 1833. Le depart se fait de 
Falmouth, les escales ont lieu, 4 Taller comme au retour, 4 Cadix, Gibraltar, Malte et 
Carfou. La duree moyenne de Taller-retour varie entre 41 jours en aotit et 49 jours en 
f£vrier-mars. Le trajet Falmouth-Gibraltar demandait dix jours, dont un depuis Cadix ; 
celui de Gibraltar 4 Malte 7 jours. 

(44) Un premier contrat concernant la partie occidental du trajet fut sign£ le 26 mai 1837, la 
convention postale en aoQt 1837. 

(45) Sur la PO le classique Divine (A.S.), The splendid ships. The Story of teh Peninsular and 
Oriental Line, Londres, 1960. 

(46) Assure d’abord par le gouvernement indien,pour la partie 4 Test de Suez, le service fut 

entierement pris en charge par la PO a partir de 1842. La cel^bre malle des Indes debutait 

* 

avec le steamer Hindoustan. Bon historique dans AEP cor. cons. Suez, 27.8.1862. 

(47) A.N.P. B3 438 ; v. egalement Annales Maritimes, t. 96, vol. 2, 1846, p. 200. 

(48) Le premier voyage direct fut effectu6»en octobre 1842 par le vapeur Iberia. 

(49) A.E.P. cor. cons. Gibraltar, 22.5.1850 ; le Gibraltar Chronicle indique toujours ponc- 
tuellement les passages. Douze navires 4 vapeur sont en service sur la ligne. 

(50) L’exemple - d'une autre taille mais non pas d’une autre nature-de Venise. 

■ m 

(51) Elle peut 6tre estimee entre 5 et 6000 habitants permanents. 

(52) Les constatations d^sabusees du consul de France, CCM MQ 5.2, Tanger, 22.8.1822. La 
region se remet mal de la peste de 1819, des troubles dynastiques de 1820-1821, de la 
disette de 1822. 

(53) Sur TactivitS de Tetouan, AEP Maroc, cons. 26, Tanger, 13.1.1819. Voir egalement les 
arrives de navires de Tetouan 4 Livoume, A.S.L. Sanita, 23.4.1820 sq, 4 Genes 
A.S.G.Cam. com. 15 Tanger 17.4.1821 ; a Marseille A 800E 1081, sans compter les cona- 

tantes relations avec Gibraltar, v. Gibraltar Chronicle. 

€ 

La revoke de la ville contre Moulay Sliman et son blocus par les troupes et la marine du 
sultan n’alt£ra pas durablement sa prosp6rit6, qui, en 1830, etait encore consider^comme 
la plus grande des villes maritimes du Maroc, Nouvelle Annales des Voyages, t. 52, p. 
347 : v. egalement Corriere Mercantile, GSnes, 15.4.1837. Le dedin interviendra, inexo¬ 
rable, dans les ann6es 1850 ; AER Tanger 17.12.1852. 

(54) AEP cor. cns. Maroc Tanger 27 4.10.1825 «Ici on voit entrer tous les jours des bStiments 
anglais, sardes, espagnols, apportant des graines qui de suite partent par des chameaux 
pour Tinterieur. Tanger est encombr4 de pauvres de toutes les tribus distantes de 15 4 20 
lieues». 

(55) L’affaire nourrit de 1828 4 1832 le contemieux franco-marocain. Derriere la Societe 

commerciale se trouve Timportante maison Luce. 

* 

(56) J.B.Rey, installe en 1832. 11 mourut en 1842, laissant ses affaires 4 un neveu qui d6c6da 
iui-meme a Tanger en 1855. L*6tude des volumineux dossiers de leur oierie apporte des 
renseignements precis-sur leurs partenaires marocains, Taire de leurs operations commer- 
ciales, les prix etc... 




(57) Avec Ie marocain musulman S. Ghassal et Ie juif Abraham Benchimol. 

(58) AER cor. cons. Maroc Tanger 7.5.1834 Memes remarques dans les rapports des autres 
consuls. 

(59) Ils sont environ 300 en 1836, dont 250 catholiques et 50 protestants. 

(60) La Pauline, vapeur francais, toucha en 1845 26 fois k Gibraltar et 10 fois & Tanger, faisant 
Tintercourse entre les deux ports et ceux de Cadix, Malaga et Oran. 

(61) L’analyse technique de la navigation echappe k cette etude. Elle comporte {’evaluation des 
tonnages, passee d’une moyenne de 60 & 126 ; de Involution des types de navires, avec 
1'affirmation des brigs et I'effacement des navires traditiohnels, chebecs ou felouques ; de 
la part respective des pavilions, avec la disparition des navires ottomans, la rarefaction des 

i 

marocains, Taccroissement des sardes. 
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ANNEXE 


ENTREES DE NA VIRES A TANGER 1821-1823 


Annie 1821 


10 mai 

mistick 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier 

V 

17 mai 

corvette 

americaine 

Gibraltar 

passagers, courrier 

28 mai 

mistick 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier 

29 mai 

brigantin 

autrichien 

Oran 

pHerins 

12 juin 

goelette 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

marchandises 

20 juin 

mistick 

portugais 

Atlantique 

corsaire, refuge 

24 juin 

mistick 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier 

1 juillet 

fregate 

fran9ais 

Toulon 

relSche 

23 juillet 

frigate 

fran^ais 

Toulon 

courrier pour consul 

25 juillet 

goelette 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier, marchandises 

5 aofit 

brick 

fran$ais 

Lisbonne 

relSche 

14 aout 

chebec 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier, marchandises 

15 aotit 

brick 

fran^ais 

Gibraltar 

courrier 

17 aofit 

brigantin 

autrichien 

Matun 

p£lerin$ 

29 aotit 

mistick 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

achats du sultan 

13 septembre 

brigantin 

fran$ais 

Marseille 

marchandises 

13 septembre 

polacre 

anglais 

Gibraltar 


21 septembre 

chebec 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier * 

20 octobre 

polacre 

marocain 

Larache 

marchandises 

22 octobre 

brigantin 

su&iois 

Mogador 

relSche Marseille 

26 octobre 

brig 

marocain 

Gibraltar 

corsaire 

8 novembre 

barque 

espagnol 

Ceuta 

courrier 

11 novembre 

brick guerre 

su^dois 

Su£de 

passagers, consul 

8 decembre 

brig 

sarde 

Gibraltar 

marchandises 

9 decembre 

felouque 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier 

15 decembre 

schooner 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

marchandises 



AniuSe 1822 


4 janvier 

chebec 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier 

19 janvier 

schooner 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

machandises 

21 janvier 

felouque 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier 

w 

24 janvier 

6 fevrier 

mistick 

mistick 

anglais 

espagnol 

Gibraltar 

Ceuta 

marehandises 
corsaire, reldche 

10 fevrier 

chaloupes (4) 

marocain 

Tetouan 

refugifc 

28 fcvrier 

balandre 

anglais 

Gibraltar 


1 mars 

bombarde 

fran^ais 

Rabat 

pelerins 

24 mars 

schooner 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

marehandises, courrier 

2 avril 

corvette gu. 

suldois 

Gibraltar 

mission 


brigantin 

if 

9 1 



brick 

ft 

If 


16 avril 

balandre 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

inspection medicate 

1 mai 

fregate 

anglais 

Londres 

aiguadre, ravitaillement 


fregale 

anglais 

f 9 

»» »* 

6 mai 

felouque 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier 

8 mai 

felouque 

espagnol 

Ceuta 

courrier 

22 mai 

felouque 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier 

27 mai 

brigantin gu 

suedois 

Gibraltar 

mission 


corvette 

suSdois 

Gibraltar 


29 mai 

balandre 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

inspection medicate 

5 juin 

frigate gu 

portugais 

Lisbonne 

• 

relSche 

17 juin 

felouque 

espagnol 

Tarifa 

courrier 

25 juin 

mistick 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier, marehandises 

28 juin 

corvette gu 

su£dois 

Gibraltar 

mission rifonalique 

3 juiliet 

brick guerre 

suedois 

Gibraltar 


9 juiliet 

lanche 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier, marehandises 

2 aoflt 

lanche 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier, marehandises 

8 aoOt 

brigantin 

fran^ais 

• Toulon 

aiguade, ravitaillement 

14 aoQt 

belachero 

sarde 

Tetouan 

vient d’Afrique 

16 aout 

mistick 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier, marehandises 

21 aoflt ‘ 

brigantin gu 

franpais 

Toulon 

escale 

24 aofit 

fregate gu 
brick guerre 

sarde 

Gene 

mission des Geneys 

27 aoflt 

felouque 

espagnol 

Cadix 

courrier 

3 septembre 

brigantin gu 

sarde 

Gene 

mission 

14 septembre 

lombarde 

anglais 

Rabat 

marehandises 

5 octobre 

mistick 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier 

8 octobre 

schooner 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

marehandises 

8 octobre 

brick guerre 

sarde 

Gibraltar 

mission 

2 novembre 

felouque 

espagnol 

Tarifa 

courrier 

6 novembre 

felouque 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier 

9 novembre 

brick schooner 

sarde 

GSnes 

escale vers Afrique 

19 novembre 

schooner 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

marehandises 

8 d&embre 

schooner 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

marehandises 

11 decembre 

mistick 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier 

14 decembre 

felouque 

espagnol 

Tarifa 

courrier 

°7 decembre 

felouque 

espagnol 

Tarifa 

courrier 

decembre 

mistick 

anglais 

Gibraltar 

courrier 




NA VIGA TION FRANQAISE A TANGER EN 1845-ENTREES 


Type Nom 


26 janvier 

brig goelette 

la Vighaude 

23 mars 

brig 

C6sar le Jeune 

25 avril 

vapeur 

Pauline 

29 avril 

brig goelette 

Industrie 

5 mai 

vapeur 

Pauline 

17 mai 

brig 

C6sar le Jeune 

17 juin 

brig goelette 

Industrie 

3 juillet 

brig 

PEugdne 

16 Juillet 

brig 

Le Figaro 

16 juillet 

brig 

Le St Joseph 

18 aout 

bateau 

Lucie 

18 aotit 


ind&ermine 

25 aoGt 

.vapeur 

Pauline 

29 aout 

brig 

Le Figaro 

30 aout 

vapeur 

Pauline 

14 septembre 

vapeur 

Pauline 

octobre 

vapeur 

Pauline 

mi-octobre 

5 bdtiments ind&ermines 

fin novembre j 



Total 22 




Tonnage 

Origine 

Note 

68 

Gibraltar 

pour Marseille 

87 

Marseille et 

Gibraltar 

190 

Gibraltar 


92 



190 

Gibraltar 


87 

Larache 


92 

Casablanca 

pour Marseille 

113 

Gibraltar 

pour Larache 

101 

Marseille 

* 

113 

Marseille 

pour Gibraltar rel&che 

60 

Rabat 

pour Marseille relGche 


Gibraltar 

pour Casablanca 

190 

Gibraltar 


101 

Casablanca 

pour Marseille 

190 

Oran 


190 

Gibraltar 


190 

Gibraltar 
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LES MUTATIONS URBAINES A TANGER DANS 
LA PREMIERE MOITIE DU XX e SIECLE : 

CAS DU BOULEVARD PASTEUR 

Mohamed Chekroun 

Faculte des Lettres — Rabat 


Avec le nouveau «Statut de Tangent, Pespace social de la ville de 
Tanger va acquerir, objectivement. u dimension internationale.: celle du 
monde capitaliste. II est certain que ; . . arssistons, avec Pinternationalisation 
de la ville, a une mutation de Pesrat x:uJ, conyu comme «Pen$embIe des 
syMernes de relations caracteristique- , u societe». Mais nous ne pensons 
pas que la ville en elle-meme puisne C - ; v sideree comme le lieu, le substrat 
d*un espace social. 

♦ 

— En tant que Centre, la ville de Tanger est la composante d’un espace 
dont la dimension est mondiale. Elle est, a Pechelle nationale, le centre de 
diffusion du mode de production capitaliste et le lieu privilegie de ^extraction 
et de la realisation de la plus-value ; elle s’appuie en cela sur une trame et des 
reseaux plus ou moins developpe. A Pechelle mondiale elle joue le r61e d’un 
relais. 


— Sous un autre eclairage, la ville de Tanger en tant qu’espace fonctionnel 
est le lieu ou s’articulent et se superposent differents espaces. Cette superposi¬ 
tion est un produit historique : a chaque etape de developpement des diffe¬ 
rents modes de production dans la formation sociale consideree, a corres- 
pondu un certain espace aux composantes economiques (l’espace de la pro¬ 
duction et de Techange), politiques (Tespace du pouvoir et de la contrainte) et 
culturelles (Pespace religieux, linguistique, etc...). 
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Avec le developpement du mode de production capitaliste,de nouvelles 
composantes se sont surimposees a celle preexistantes. Celles-ci ont ete 
deformees, alterees, mais n’ont jamai disparu. Cette alteration est difteren- 
tielle, Palteration des composantes culturelles et meme politiques etant beau- 
coup moins sensible que celle des composantes economiques et sociales. 

Ces superpositions, cet enchevetrement complique la lecture, le dechif- 
frement de l’espace social et de respace physique. 

Pour aborder Petude des questions relatives a Pespace social a Tanger, 
nous partirons de l’espace physique, ou plus exactement de l’espace visible, 

sensible. 

— en nous plagant a Pechelle de Pensemble de Pagglomeration pour 
definir quelles ont ete les transformations de i’espace habite au cours de la 
premiere moitie du.XX e siecle. 

s 

— pour determiner quels facteurs ont induit ces transformations, 

1 — Tanger ; «Sodet£ urbaine» et transformations de Pespaee habite. 

i 

Notre but n’esl pas de proceder a une veritable etude morphologique de 
toute l’agglomeration tangeroise de Pepoque^, mais en nous portant au - dela 
et en systematisant a l’extreme, ne retenant que Les elements essentiels qui nous 
permettent de degager les grandes lignes de revolution de la division sociale de 
l’espace, telle que la revele la transformation de Pespace habite au cours de la 
premiere moitie du XX e siecle. 

Nous partons de Phypothese, maintes fois verifiee, selon laquelle le type 
d’habit^t, sa dimension, sa localisation dans la ville et autour reflete assez 
fidelement la place de ceux qui Poccupent dans la societe consideree. 

Le Boulevard Pasteur et Beni Makada representent les changements sur- 
venus dans la distribution des divers types d’occupation du sol dans Pespace 
habite de Tanger jusqu’en 1955. 

Deux grandes tendances se degagent au niveau global : 

a - Nous assistons tout d’abord a des changements qualitatifs et quantita- 
tifs dans les formes d’occupation du sol. D’une part, des zones d’habitat que 
l’on peut qualifier de «precaire» occupees par les migrants dont la plupart 
sont des Rifains se multiplient surtout k Boukhach-khach et a Beni Makada 



autour de la caserne militaire espagnole. C’est au cours des annees quarante. 
que cette forme «extra-legale» d’urbanisation a connu son plus fort develop- 
pement. D’autre part, les lotissements apparaissent, de plus en plus nombreux 

p 

le long du Boulevard Pasteur, a la limite exterieure de la vieille ville. Ces lotis¬ 
sements vont etre occupes par les differentes nationality etrangeres, presentes 
dans la ville et par les juifs a revenus eleves. 

b — L’evolution de la repartition dans la ville de ces divers types 
d’habitat (et par voie de consequence des diverses «couches sociales») met en 
lumiere un double mouvement. Le melange residentiel est tres net au debut du 
siecle. Progressivement se dessine un premier mouvement : les couches a bas 
revenus (musulmans, espagnols, juifs) tendent a s’instaler dans les quartiers 
degrades du centre de la vieille ville, et a la limite exterieure des franges 
urbaines de la vieille ville alors en cours d’extension rapide. Dans le meme 
temps, les couches & haut revenu en particular les diplomates, les avocats, les 
medecins, les gros commer$ants d’origine europeenne ou juifs marocains se 
regroupent dans les nouveaux quartiers privilegies de la zone urbanisee, tandis 
que les couches a revenus moyens occupent le reste de 1’espace residentiel et les 
premiers lotissements suburbains de la fin des annees quarante. 

On assiste done, a un renforcement de la division sociale de 1’espace a 
l’echelle de 1’ensemble de la ville, & une accentuation de la segregation sociale 
urbaine, entre la «ville legale» et la «ville extra-1 egale» et a I’interieur de cha- 
cune d’entre elles. 


2 — Croissance urbaine et formes d’occupation du sol dans ies zones r&iden- 
tielles : cas du Boulevard Pasteur. 


II est hors de question d’expliquer en detail, dans les limites de cette 
communication, par quels mecanismes s’est opere le remodelage de l’espace 
habite au Boulevard Pasteur. Notre but est seulement de presenter, en des 
termes generaux, les etapes d’un processus complexe qui met en jeu de nom¬ 
breux facteurs interdependants. 

La formation de l’espace urbain (qui implique une consommation de 
l’espace rural peri-urbain) est le resultat du jeu de trois groupes d’agents eco- 
nomiques : les proprietaires fonciers (dont depend l’offre de terrains) ; les 
promoteurs (promoteurs fonciers qui transformed un terrain non construc¬ 
tive en terrain constructive et promoteurs immobiliers qui remplissent la 
fonction de promoteurs fonciers mais produisent en outre, une marchandise 
de logement) ; les acquereurs potentiels ou reels, de terrains ou de logements. 
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Aucun de ces trois groupes d’agents n’etait homogene (en termes de 
pouvoirs et d’interets). En outre le comportement de ces agents n’est pas dicte 
par leur decisions individuelles : il est socialement determine. A divers 
niveaux, ces trois groupes d’agents sont done interdependants ; e’est pour- 
quoi, plutot que de parler de proprietaires fonciers, de promoteurs et 
d’acquereurs, nous parlerons de systeme de la propria fonciere, de systeme 
de la promotion (fonciere et imobiliere) et d’etat de la devnande. 

Si Fon examine revolution du rdle des pouvoirs publics et des rapports 
exislant entre systeme de la propriety fonciere et de la promotion et etat de la 
demande entre 1920 et 1955 au Boulevard Pasteur, plusieurs etapes se dega- 
gent : chacune correspond a un moment particular du developpement du 
systeme de la promotion fonciere et / ou immobiliere. 

— 1910-1925 : Emergence de la promotion fonciere. 

— 1926-1939 : Plein developpement de la promotion immobiliere. 

— 1940-1955 : Monopolisation de la promotion immobiliere. 

A chacune des etapes, les formes de production de l’espace urbanise a 
fonction residentielle, ont donne naissance & une forme specifique d’oeeupa- 
tion et de division sociale de Fespace habite dans et autour du Boulevard Pas¬ 
teur. 


a - La periode 1910-1925 : 

Vers 1870, toute la future region du Boulevard et ses environs presentait 
[’aspect d’un grand jardin potager appele «le verger de M. Frasquito le 
Sevillan» (Huerta del senor Frasquito El Servillano). Celle-ci, & une epoque ou 
les terrains n’avaient presque aucune valeur a Tanger, fut acquise a cette date, 
par un resident espagnol, Mr. Antonio Nunez Reina (Oncle de Mme Espe- 
ranza Orellana, proprietaire du futur theatre Cervantes). Le prix que Mr 
Nuffez Reina paya pour Fachat de ce grand verger ne depassa guere les 125 
Pesetas de l’epoque. 

Beaucoup plus tard, la Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas achetera une 
partie de ce «verger» moyennant la somme elevee de quelques centaines de 
mille de Pesetas. Le reste de ce «verger» restera, au debut du siecle, la propiete 
des heritiers de Reina sur laquelle sera construit, en 1911, le «Grand Theatre 
Cervantes». Le reste qui constituera piutard le Boulevard Pasteur n’etait rien 
qu’une surface aride couverte de petits monts dc sable. 



En 1910, on va assister a la premiere construction sur ce futur Boulevard. 
II s’agit de la «Maison de la Dette Marocaine» ou «Dar-es-salaf» qui etait un 
organisme d’Etat qui contrdlait les. emprunts contractes par le Maroc a la 
France, avant et apres l'Acte d’Algesiras de 1906. 

L’administration de l’emprunt de 1910 contracte par le Sultan Moulay 
Hafid reunie a celle de l’emprunt de 1904 contracte par le Sultan Moulay 
Abdelaziz vont former Tadministration de la «Dette Marocaine» (3 \ 

A Tanger, la «Dette Marocaine», qui etait un organisme financier, 
administrait ; 

— La douane y compris 1’aconage et le magasin. Elle controlait les 
administrateurs (oumana) de la douane nommes par le Sultan et assurait, avec 
le personnel local, l’embarquement et le debarquement. 

m 

— Les biens domaniaux urbains et ceux compris dans un rayon de 10 kms 
autour de la ville, administres par l’«amin al-moustafadat», sous le contrdle 
de la «dette». Ces biens etaient ceux qui faisaient l’objet d’un loyer. 

*— Les «moustafadat», c’est-a-dire les droits des portes et les droits des 
marches de la ville de Tanger administr6s ou adjuges par l’«Amin 
al-Moustafadat». 

Ainsi le destin economique de la ville et de toute la zone nord va se 
decider a partir de ce Boulevard. Par la presence de cette unique construction 
sur ce chemin, il fut decide de donner & cette future artere le nom de «Boule- 
vard de la Dette». 

Dans cette premiere periode, et surtout a partir de 1920, vont apparaitre 
la promotion fonciere et la promotion immobiliere. Elies sont le fait de per- 
sonnes privees (generalement des commergants) de societes de personnes, plus 
rarement de societes par action. Elies mobilisent un petit capital patrino- 
mique. C’est le cas en particulier des freres Toledano (riche famille juive tan- 
geroise) qui vont etre les premiers a acquerir des terres sabiees de par et 
d’autre de cette «nouvel!e artere». En payant a raison de 2 francs le metre 
carre, cette famille va devenir le proprietaire de presque tout le boulevard a 
son debut. Mais il faut signaler qu’a cette epoque le rdle du secteur de la 
promotion reste marginal. 

C’est ainsi que les premiers immeubles a usage d’habitation furent cons¬ 
tants sur cette voie entre 1920 et 1925, par cette famille Totedano. 



b - La periods 1926-1939 : 


Jusqu’a cette epoque, Tanger n’a pas de plan d’urbanisme; la production 
de respace urbain legal dans cette zone de la ville est le fait des couches sol- 
vables (couches a hauts revenus et couches moyennes alors en developpement) 
qui entrent en relation directe avec la propriete fonciere. L’ecart entre la 
demande et Poffre de terrains constructibles reste grand ; la demande d’ori- 
gine speculative est faible, le role des institutions financieres peu important. 
La hausse des prix des terrains est reguliere mais moderee. Jusqu’en 1927, les 
locaux nouveaux de ce Boulevard resterent vides, Ce n’est qu’a partir de 1930 
que les locaux commerciaux et les bureaux ont commence a fonctionner. 

On assiste, durant ces annees, a une forme «individuelle», inorganique, 
d’urbanisation qui interesse une frange urbaine peuetendue. 

Dans le contexte general des annees trente, le faible role que jouent pou- 
voirs publics, institutions financieres et promoteurs dans le domaines urbain, 
contribue a expliquer la nouvelle stratification sociale urbaine, en rupture 
avec celle des decennies precedents, Cette nouvelle stratification apparait 
comme le resultal d’une situation ou le systeme de la propriete fonciere joue 
un role central dans Turbanisation du Boulevard et de ses environs. 

II va sans dire que le Boulevard, par ses nouvelles et modernes construc¬ 
tions, etait un lieu privilegie, select, frequente par certaines riches families 
juives de la ville comme les Abensur, les Hassan, les Toledano ou les Bentata ; 
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par des Fran^ais, des Anglais, des Allemands, des Italiens et certains notables 
espagnols. 

c - La periode 1940-1955 : 

Le processus de formation de respace urbain change radicalement pen¬ 
dant les annees 1940 et la moitie des annees 1950. Ces changements se tradui- 
sent par un renforcement progressif de la division sociale de respace et par 
une accentuation de la segregation sociale urbaine. 

De nombreux facteurs sont a Porigine de ces transformations. En premier 
lieu, la propriete fonciere ne repond plus directement a la demande de sol 
urbain, elle se subordonne au systeme de la promotion. L’equilibre est done 
rompu au profit d’une nouvelle categorie d’agents : les promoteurs. Apres la 
premiere periode de developpement du systeme de la promotion fonciere, le 
capital foncier prend la releve du capital patronimique et assure, d’une 
maniere beaucoup plus coherente qu’auparavant, la direction des operations 
de promotion immobiliere a Pechelle de Pensemble de Pagglomeration. 



Jouant sur Pacculturation des classes moyennes et superieures juives et 
musulmanes, tirant profit de P emigration espagnole due a la guerre civile et de 
Pexode rural, et de Pemergence des luttes urbaines et du danger potentiel 
qu’elles reprSsentent, la promotion immobiliere procede & une «restructura- 
tion» de respace urbain habite sur le modele s6gregatif. Le Concours des 
architectes organise en 1948 vient pour sanctionner une telle politique. Les 
laureats de ce concours vont se specialiser chacun dans iin espace a reamena- 
ger : le Fran$ais F. de Cura va s’occuper de la Cite administrative et du Centre 

ville ; ritalien Messina va s’occuper du port et de la zone industrielle ; 

/ 

PEspagnoI Antonio va s’occuper des quartiers residentiels de la Montagne et 
ses environs ; PAnglais Cordier va s’occuper de 1’habitat economique qui 
profite plus particulierement & la population espagnole nombreuse de la ville 
(60.000 en 1952) (4) . 

Cette nouvelle situation va provoquer une hausse extremement rapide et 
soutenue du prix du sol urbain du debut des annees 1950. Si entre 1925 et 
1931, l’affaire de grand intergt allait devenir 1’achat de terrains nus au Boule¬ 
vard et sa region, pour redification des maisons d’habitation, celle-ci va con- 
nattre son plein essor entre 1945 et 1952. Le prix du terrain, dans cette 
deuxieme partie du Boulevard, montait «en fleche» et le metre carre avait 
atteint, en 1951, les 20.000 Ptas. 

Ainsi, cette deuxieme partie du Boulevard, encore exempte de construc¬ 
tions en 1945, va etre le theatre d'innombrables chantiers d’ou surgira, en un 
temps record - de 1945 & 1952 - ce que Pon appelera le «nouveau Tanger». 

Le mode de «production» de 1’espace urbain, qui determine cette forme 
de division sociale de Pespace, est le reflet de la structure m6me du systeme de 
la promotion fonciere et surtout immobiliere. Une etude plus poussee pourrait 
montrer que ce systeme est etroitement dependant de celui des financements 
done du systeme de reproduction du capital a Pechelle mondiale. 



NOTES 


(1) Issu la convention de Paris du 18 decembre 1923, ratifiee par la France, 1’Espagne et la 
Grande-Bretagne en 1924, et modifiee par la convention de juillet 1928, admettant Fltalie 
comme co-signataire, en plus des huit autres puissances egalement signataires de l'Acte 
d’Algesiras de 1906, diplomatiquement representees au Maroc (la Grande-Bretagne, 
FEspagne, la France, la Belgique, la Holande, les Etats-Unis, le Portugal et la Russie). 

(2) On peut, pour une telle etude, se referer & C. Verdugo, ville de Tanger: enquete urbaine, 
Bulletin Economique et Social du Maroc, vol. 12, n° 78,1938. 

(3) E.Michaux-Bellaire, Tanger et sa zone, 1921. 

(4) C.Verdugo, ville de Tanger, enquSte urbaine, op.cit. 




URBAN-RURAL RELATIONSHIPS : 

THE CASES OF WAZZAN AND TANGIER 


George Joffe 

School of oriental & African Stuties 

The Jbala forms a discrete geographic region in Morocco, often des¬ 
cribed as the «pay$ prerifains» (Noin 1970 : 1-84) or as the «basse montagne 
rifaine» (Fay 1972) and comprising the highlands (Munson 1990 ; 30) of the 
«Peninsule Tingitane» (El-Gharbaouil981 ; 21) and its hinterland towards the 

inland city of Fes. From the point of view of the demographer, the region 

% 

presents several interesting and unique features 

1) Despite its high population density (a feature with it shares with other 
mountainous regions with sedentary agricultural populations), ther is only one 
urban centre located within the region itself - the town of Ouezzane (Wazzan). 
All the other local urban centres -Tangier (Tanjah), Tetouan (Titwan), 
Chaouen (Ash-Shawin), Ksar El-Kebir (Al-Qsar al-Kabir), Larache 
(Al-Ara’ish) and Asilah (Asilah) - are located on or close to its periphery. 

2) These urban centres, furthermore, are not just linked into the region’s 

local economy. They are also, not surprisingly, linked into the national 

* 

Moroccan economy. More significantly, however, the major urban centr.es- 
notably Tangier and Tetouan but also Larache - are directly linked into the 
wider European economy through the process of labour migration. 

3) Futhermore, outmigration from the Jbala is not directly related to the 
high levels of population densities within the region itself. In other words the 
degree of urban drift into urban centres in and around the Jbala or beyond 

them into the wider world is not simply a function of rural population densi- 

* 

ties. 
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Around the town of Ouezzane in 1960, for example, when the population 
of the town was 26,200 that of the pre-Rif region 875,000 and that of the Rif 
region 848,000, population densities were estimated at between 48/km 2 and 
65/km 2 (Noin 1970 : 1-84) and considered to be amongst the highest of all 
lowland areas of Morocco, for which the average population density was only 
50 km 2 (Noin 1970 : 1-92). In fact, according to the 1971 census, these figures 
may well have been a serious underestimate. 

AVERAGE POPULATION DENSITIES - EAST OF OUEZZANE 
(Persons/ Km 2 ) 


Commune 

Area 

population 

density 

annual growth 

rate (%) 


(’000 ha) 

1931 

1971 

1940-1960 

1960-1971 

Bni Masgilda 

26,660 

64 

121 

1.7 

2,3 

Bni Mastara 

55,700 

51 

95 

1,7 

2,3 

Ghzawa (south) 

29,700 

42 

51 

0,0 

1.8 

Ghzawa (north) 

17,000 

40 

54 

0,5 

1,9 


Source : Fay 1972 : 127. ( 1940 figure) 

i 

As shown above, Gerard Fay (Fay 1972) suggests that population densi¬ 
ties were far greater than those suggested by Noin and that they were also 
• growing very rapidly, reaching in one sub-region, at least, almost double the 
upper limit quoted by Noin by 1971. These rates of population growth were 
also reflected in the growth of the town of Ouezzane itself. 

Yet, at the same time, Ouezzane has experienced a net loss of population 
through out-migration in recent years. Between 1960 and 1982 its population 
grew by just over 14,000, from 26,203 to 33,267 in 1971 and 40,485 in 1982. 
However, this was entirely due to natural increase in the resident urban popu¬ 
lation because net out-migration - the difference between inward and outward 
migration -totalled 590 between 1960 and 1971 and 519 between 1971 and 1982 
(CERD 1988 : 240). 

The situation in the case of Tangier is significantly different. Population 
density in the Jbala to the south of Tangier in 1960 was lower than in the 
Ouezzane region, at around 43/km 2 (Noin 1970 : 1-84). However, Tangier’s 
population has risen from 141,714 in 1960 to 187,894 in 1971 and to 266,346 
in 1982, an increase of 89,7 per cent or a rate of 4.1 per cent per year. A signi¬ 
ficant proportion of this has been due to migration - 9 per cent of its popula¬ 
tion growth between 1960 and 1971 was due to net in-migration, a figure 








which rose to 19.3 per cent between 1971 and 1982 (CERD 1988 : 238). 
Indeed, according to Pascon and Ennaji (Pascon & Ebbaji 1986 : 69), 
although 55.8 per cent of Tangier’s population had been born in the city, 36.5 
per cent were migrants from the countryside and 1.8 per cent came from other 
small urban centres. Although many of them would have’come from the Fahs 
region - the littoral plains area to the south west of Tangier - the majority, as 
will shown below, actually originated from the Jbala itself. 

In principle, at least, the explanation for this would appear to be simple. 
Tangier is a far more attractive urban destination than is Ouezzane. It offers 
greater employment opportunities, it'benefits from far greater government 
investment, it provides far greater opportunities for the creation of informal 
support networks, it is, in short, a far larger and more diversified urban 
centre. Ouezzane, on the other hand offers very limited opportunities. Its 
population is relatively small, it has no industrial base so employment oppor¬ 
tunities are very limited, and it is only a local market nexus for the southern 
Jbala region and is therefore unlikely to attract significant investment or new 
industry. 

In fact, as is so often the case with simple explanations, the reality is far 
more complex. The differing patterns of migration demonstrated by Ouez¬ 
zane and Tangier reflect two quite distinct factors. The first is the specific 
hitorical demographic development of each urban centre. The. second, 
however, reflect the pressures in the rural environment that force populations 
to migrate. Urban drift, in short, is a function of population pressure on rural 
resources far more than it is a consequence of the attractive power of the 
alternatives offered by the urban environment. 

The history of demographic change 

Historical patterns of migration in Morocco have a very long tradition. 
This has due to the under-population of the Atlantic plains and desertification 
in the Sahara which have ensured a constant population drift northwards for 
the past thousand years (El Mansour 1990 : 8-9). This population drift has 
also had its political consequences, as the historical experience one of the 
Almoravid and Almohad dynasties have demonstrated. 

s 

X 

In the immediate historical past, however, one of the major stimulants of 
migration has been economic in nature - famine. Before the colonial period 
began, famine was a constant threat,to the rural population and its inevitable 
consequence was a drift of rural populations towards Algeria or the northern 
towns. During the 1878-1882 famine, for example, 64,000 persons migrated 
into Algeria and 12-15 per cent of the population of Tangier had to be given 
special aid as rural victims of famine (Laroui 1977 :55). 
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During the colonial period itself, however, other factors came into play. 
These included factors such as the integration of the Moroccan economy into, 
first, the metropolitain economy of France and, after independence, into the 
European economic environment. There were also, however, specific local 
factors that explained the pattern of migration that has developed in the 

Jbala. 

1) Demographic change since 1900 

Behind these, however, were general demographic considerations, such 
as overall population growth, for the colonial period and the succeeding 
period of independence have both been marked by a vast increase in popula¬ 
tion size. Another consideration was the role.of the urban world, for cities, 
with 46 per cent of the total population of 24.57 mn in 1989 (EIU 1991 : 134) 
have come to be a far more significant location of population that they were in 
pre-colonial times when only 10 per cent of the population was believed to be 
located there. These factors also had a specific relevance in determining 
migration patterns in Tangier and Ouezzane. 

The overall size of the Moroccan population in the precolonial period is 
really a matter for conjecture. El Mansour (El Mansour 1990 : 6) gives a range 
of estimates for the late eighteenth and the*early nineteenth century that range 
from two million to almost 15 million, with the average at between five and six 
million. The first estimates at the start of the twentieth century were made by 
the French army. A cartographer, Cpt. Larras, estimated the Morocco popu¬ 
lation in 1914 at four to five million, while the French army in the Chaouia 
(Shawia) plains along the Atlantic coast proposed an estimate of five million 
(Noin 1970 : 28). 



MAROCCAN POPULATION CENSUSES 1921-1982 


(mn) 


Date 

French Zone 

Spanish Zone 

Total * 

1921 

4.9 

— 


1926 

4.894** 

— 

— 

1931 

5.204** 

— 

— 

1936 (1935) 

5.933 

(0.762) 

6.775 

1947 

— 

— 

7.990*** 

1952 (1950) 

7.500 

(0.954) 

8.612 

1960 

— 

— 

11.626**** 

1971 

— 

— 

15.379**** 

1982 

— 


20.500**** 


Source : Noin 1970 : 31 - 33 

** Resuitats statistiques globaux ...6.1.1934 
*** Gallissot 1964 : 215 
**** Census reports 

Note : * These totals include Tangier and Ifni 

Accurate global statistics are really only available after 1936 (Noin 1970 : 
30-31). The earlier French estimates in 1921 and 1926 used inadequate tech¬ 
niques ; the 1931 census only covered the 90 per cent of the population 
actually controlled bu the Protectorate ; Spanish censuses in 1930 and 1935 
were under-estimates while those of 1940 and 1945 were over-estimates. The 
1936 French census was estimated to have been accurate to within 2 per cent -a 
level of accuracy that was not to be repeated until independence. The subse¬ 
quent 1947 and 1952 French censuses both involved significant under¬ 
estimates of the rural population, although the 1950 Spanish census was 
apparently accurate. This is particularly the case with the 1947 census figures 
which were designed for ration-card distribution at a time of acute famine 
(Stewart 196.7 : 61); earlier figures gathered by the Services de Ravitaillement 
for ration-card distribution in 1941 suggested that, in the French zone alone, 
the population had reached 7.991 mn (Gallissot 1964 : 215). 

Despite the potential inaccuracies, however, it is evident that population 
growth in Morocco during the twentieth century has been accelerating. 
Growth rates between 1914 and 1936 rose slowly from around 1 per cent per 
annum to 1.4 per cent per annum. After 1936, growth rates accelerated dra¬ 
matically, as life expectancy increased, towards 2.6 per cent per annum (Noin 
1970 : 41). During independence, growth rates increased again, to over 3 per 



cent per annum, before falling back somewhat, so that the average population 

growth rate between 1985 and 1990 has been set at 2.56 per cent per annum 

■ _ 

(Encyclopaedia Brkannica 1990 : 677). 

There has, however, been a striking difference between rural and urban 
growth rates, with urban growth rates far outstripping their rural counterparts 
(Stewart 1967 : 62). Between 1936 and 1941, for example, urban areas 
expanded at over 15 per cent per annum, to reach an estimated 1.4 mn. By 
1971 it had reached 5.4 mn and by 1982 it totalled 8.7mn (CERD 1988 : 209) 
Rural populations, in consequence, showed a decreased growth rate - of 0.9 
per cent per annum between 1914 and 1936 and of 1.14 per cent per year bet¬ 
ween 1936 and 1952, for example. The slight increase after 1936 merely mir¬ 
rored the acceleration in growth rates in the population overal. They thus 
declined as a proportion of the total population, from an estimated 89 per 
cent in 1914 to 81 per cent in 1936, 76 per cent in 1952, 74 per cent in 1952, 74 
per cent in 1960 and 69 per cent by 1969 (Noin 1970 : 42). By 1989, rural 
populations were estimated to have fallen to just 54 per cent of the total 
population - a bare majority. 

There is no doubt that the major cause of this, particularly after inde¬ 
pendence, was urban drift - the migration of rural populations off the land 
and into the expanding urban areas. Between 1960 and 1971, for example, 
natural urban population increase generated 62 per cent of total population 
growth, while migration contributed 38 per cent of the total. Between 1971 
and 1982, however, the contribution from migration to urban population 
growth had risen to 43 per cent of the total (CERD 1988 : 22). 

Within the urban population, furthermore, the distribution of migratory 
populations was not uniform and also changed over time. The proportion of 
population increase due to migrants in towns with populations above 100,000 
declined from 40 per cent during the 1960-71 period to 34 per cent between 
1971 and 1982. Smaller towns were the beneficiaries and the smaller the town 
the greater the increase in population due to migrants. Between 1960 to 1971, 
45 per cent of population growth in towns with overall populations between 
50,000 and 100,000 was due to migration, a proportion which rose to 55 per 
cent in the 1971-82 period. The role of migrants in towns with populations 
between 20,000 and 50,000 was even more striking ; there 42 per cent of the 
population increase was due to migrants between 1960 and 1971, but, between 
1971 and* 1982,*this rose to 61 per cent (CERD 1988 : 224-5). It was notable, 
moreover, that smaller urban centre populations owe far less to migrants both 
in terms of absolute proportions and in terms of growth rates than did those 
centres in the 20,000-50,000 range. 



A similar pattern was shown in terms of the preferences demonstrated by 
migrants over which size of urban centre they migrated to. Although 75 per 
cent of all migrants chose to go to urban centres above 100,000 in size in the 
1960-71 period, this percentage dropped dramatically during the 1971-82 
period to around 45 per cent. The slack was taken up by urban centres bet¬ 
ween 20,000 and 50,000 persons in size, where 11 per cent of all migrants went 
in the 1960-1971 period but 24 per cent of all migrants went in the 1971-82 
period. Centres of between 50,000 and 100,000 also sheltered 11 per cent of all 
migrants in the 1960-71 period, a rate which only increased to 14 per cent in 
the subsequent 1971-82 period. Interestingly enough, the fastest growth rate in 
migrant populations occured in centres below 20,000 persons in size - 3 per 
cent in the 1960-71 period and 17 per cent in the 1971-82 period. 

2) The demographic situation in Tangier and Ouezzane 

In general, therefore, urban centres below 50,000 came to depend 
increasingly on migrants for population growth between 1960 and 1982. At 
the same time, migrants also preferred such centres as migratory destinations. 
However, Tangier and Ouezzane did not fit completely into this general pat¬ 
tern. Furthermore, the actual migration patterns in both urban centres 
underwent considerable change between the colonial and independent 
periods. Tangier, for instance, only grew on average at 1.8 per cent per year 
during the colonial period, far below the average growth rate for the 
Moroccan population as a whole of 2.8 per cent. Ouezzane, on the other 
hand, grew at 3.5 per cent annually during the same period. After indepen¬ 
dence, however, Tangier expanded at 4 per cent per annum up to 1982 on 
average, well above the national population growh rate, while Ouezzane grew 
at only 2.5 per cent, just below the national average rate. 

In short, although Tangier did not benefit from migration in the colonial 
period, the situation reversed after independence, while Ouezzane, which had 
grown significantly through migration before independence, settled into 
demographic stagnation thereafter. Had it followed national trends, however, 
it should have grown far faster through net in-migration, while Tangier 
should have experienced a net decline in its depenence on in-migration. The 
detailed figures emphasise this apparantly anomalous behaviour. 

In Tangier, for example, historical factors ensured that its population 
fluctuated over the colonial period, although, between 1914 and 1960, it 
almost doubled in size from 77,000 (of whom 50,000 were Muslim and 12,000 
were Jewish, together with a European population of 15,000) to 141,000. 
However, these figures conceal the fact that, between 1936 (when its popula- 
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tion was around 100,000) and 1960, Tangier lost 11,700 persons through net 
emigration and its overall population growth was due to a natural increase of 
52,000 (Escailler 1981 : 173). Interestingly enough, there was a net population 
growth between 1936 and 1952 due to migration, equivalent to 47.4 per cent of 
overall populatioln growth (net immigration of 18,500 persons) but this was 
more than offset by net out-migration of 30,000 persons during the eight years 
from 1952 to 1960 (Escaillier 1981 : 176). After 1960, however, the picture was 
reversed, with Tangier becoming a major pole for in-migration. 

As suggested above, Ouezzane, just like Tangier, was to see its early 
migration patterns completely reversed after independence. The first Euro¬ 
pean estimates of Ouezzane’s population emerged in 1861 when D r Rolhfs 
visited the town (Rolhfs 1873 : 183) when he set the population at around 
10,000 persons, with 1,000 pilgrims a day visiting the zawiya there. By the first 
decade of the twentieth century, the town’s population had been doubled by 
European observers to around 20,000, out of an estimate of Morocco’s total 
population at the time of 100,000 (Aubin 1906 : 370). 

The first realistic figures only appear, however, with the early french 
censuses of that zone of Morocco under their control. In 1926, the Muslim 
population was set at 10,952, with a total population of 12,910 and by 1931 
this had grown to a Muslim population of 13,152 out of a total population of 
156,874 (RSsuhats statistiques globaux... 6.1.1934). Estimates in 1936 sug¬ 
gested that the population had reached 16,447, of which 14,299 were Muslim, 
so that, in one decade the population had grown steadily by 5 per cent per 
annum. Almost a further 10,000 persons were to be added to its population by 
1960, bringing the total up to 26,200 implying a population growth rate of 2,5 
per cent per annum. 

In short, Ouezzane had clearly grown through significant inward migra¬ 
tion during the early part of the colonial period, when its annual growth rate 
was significantly above that of Morocco as a whole and certainly above that 
of the surrounding countryside. Most of its migrants came from surrounding 
tribes- the Masmouda (Masmuda), the Rhouna (R’huna), the Ghazaoua 
(Ghzawa) and the Beni Mestara (Bni Mastara), as well as from more distant 
Jbala tribes, such as the Akhmes (al-Akhmas) and the Beni Gorfet (Bni 
Gurfat), or from the Rif. There was also a small but significant Jewish immi¬ 
gration into the town (Aubin 1906 : 370). 

The patterns after independence were completely different. In the case of 
Tangier, as the figures given above show, 9 per cent of its population growth 
rate during the 1960-71 period was due to migrants, a proportion which rose 



to 19.3 per cent during the subsequent 1971-82 period. Overall urban settle¬ 
ment it Tangier province at the same time depended on migrants for 9.3 and 
31.5 per cent of their population growth respectively. In Ouezzane, however, 
there was a net loss of migrants during the two periods under discussion, even 
though the population growth in Kenitra province (in which Ouezzane was 
situated) depended on migrants for 44.4 per cent of the total in the 1960-71 
period and for 47.4 per cent of the total over the subsequent 1971-82 period. 
In Morocco overall, these proportions were 38.4 per cent and 42.8 per cent 
respectively (CERD 1988 : 231-2), 

In the words of the Direction de la Statistique, Tangier was among the, 
«...centres qui maintiennent leur dynamisme avec tendance a la hausse», 
while Ouezzane was a, «...centre de ralentissement avec sous groupe k com¬ 
partment rurale», (CERD 1988 : 257) Indeed, Ouezzane was one of only 
four centres (the others included Essaouira, Chefchaouen and Boujad) where 
there had been a net decline in migrant population for 33 medium-sized urban 
centres (populations of 20,000 to 50,000 persons) during the 1960-82 period 
(CERD 1988 : 250). Tangier, on the other hand, had been one of seven centres 
with above-average migrant participation in the population which also grew 
more rapidly in the post 1971 period, out of a total of 13 large urban centres 
(above 100,000 population size) in Morocco (CERD 1988 : 248). 

The pattern of historical events 

This apparently aberrant behaviour in the demographic evolutions of 
Tangier and Ouezzane has specific historical causes. This was particularly 
important during the colonial period, when Tangier had the status of the 
International Zone - except for a short period during the Second World War, 
when it was occupied by Franquist Spain - and was thus legally separated from 
its immediate hinterland. Ouezzane, on the other hand, became an important 
French administrative centre after its occupation in October 1920 and, 
although a new division was created along the border between the French and 
Spanish zones after the end of the Rif War in 1926, it continued to act as a 

pole of attraction to the population of the surrounding area. Indeed, the 
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border meant that the pressures for urban drift developed quite differently 
inside each of the two zones into which Morocco had now been split. 

1) The Spanish zone 

Unlike the French zone of Morocco, the economic development of the 
Spanish zone took place very slowly and was only poorly integrated into the 
mel ropolitain economy of Spain. This was largely a result of the great diffi- 



culties that Spain experienced in «pacifying» its zone. It was only after the end 
of the Rif war in 1926 and the final subjugation of the Bni Arus and the Bni 
Gurfat in the Jbala in 1928 that the earlier incursions of Spanish capital, par¬ 
ticularly into iron ore mining in the Rif, could really bear fruit (Morales Lez- 
cano 1984 : 161). There was also some commercial interest in agriculture, 
mainly for citrus production, around Ksar El-Kebir in the Upper Gharb plain 
and close to the River Loukkos and Larache. 

These initiatives were cut short by the Spanish Civil War between 1936 
and 1939, an event which further retarded any economic development within 
the Spanish zone and provoked considerable urban drift towards Tetouan and 
Larache (Morales Lezcano 1984 : 169). The Spanish Civil War, however, did 
introduce a degree of new economic activity, mainly because of the calls made 
on Moroccan manpower for service in the Erjecito de Africa on the Spanish 
mainland and as substitutes for Spanish troops within the Spanish garrison in 
Morocco itself. By August 1937, up 10 per cent of the manpower in the Spa¬ 
nish zone was said to have been recruited for one of these two purposes 
(MAENS 490 : Raport 7-13.08.1937). Despite considerable tribal resentment 
over the forcible nature of the recruiting methods used, the Spanish authori¬ 
ties improved food supplies to the tribes and ensured that remittances from 
Moroccan soldiers in Spain were regularly paid. 

The general tendency towards economic stagnation, however, was rein¬ 
forced by the occupation of Tangier in June 1940, for it introduced a partial 
Anglo-American blockade of the Spanish zone that intensified the economic 
crisis there. The effects of the blockade were serious, because the urban cen¬ 
tres in the north found it difficult to support rural emigrants in the wake of 
the occupation. They had been forced into the towns by the 1936-37 drought 
and had been, in part, absorbed by the manpower demands of the Spanish 
army up to 1939. Now, however, this alternative source of income disap¬ 
peared and the situation worsened dramatically in 1947, with the great famine 
of that year. That event, more than any other, stimulated significant urban 
drift in northern Morocco and thus began a tendency that was to significantly 
affect the population of Tangier. 

The generalised poverty of the Spanish zone was worsened, however, by 
the fact of the border between it and the French zone. The border, wich in the 
Jbala ran along the Loukkos river, artificially divided the rural economy of 
the region. The growing economic disparities along it promoted an active and 
thriving industry in smuggling, with foodstuffs - sugar, cooking oil and flour - 
going in from the French zone in return for manufactures, particularly tex¬ 
tiles, being transferred from the Spanish zone. Despite the food shortages in 



the French zone, the very high prices - particularly given the black-market rate 
for the peseta at around 1,5 pesetas to the franc, compared with the official 
rate of 4 francs to the peseta (MEA NS 491 : 15 : 15.06-15.08.1938) - in Spa¬ 
nish zone border markets made the trade irresistible. 

At the same time, the Spanish demand for manpower increased migra¬ 
tory tendencies from the French zone in broder regions. French military 
reports were full of irritation over recruiting activities amongst border tribes 
during the 1936-39 period. Heavy fines, including confiscation of land, were 

levied on those caught. The migrations continued, however, often denuding 

■ 

border regions of manpower largely because of the economic crisis that had 
come to affect the French zone in the aftermath of the Great Depression of 
1930-31. 


2) The French zone 

The effects of the Great Depression on the French zone of Morocco 
during the 1930s were very severe. Perhaps the major effect, for our purposes, 
was the development of permanent and widespread urban drift. In fact, 
significant migration into urban areas of the French zone actually began in the 
mid - 1920s. It was mainly a specific consequence of harvest failures and the 
growing need for ready cash to pay taxes, buy manufactured goods and pay 
off rural debt. Behind this were other, more general factors - climatic change 
and erosion, changes in land ownership patterns and the break-up of rural 

communities, even patterns of local power and persecution. It was linked to 

* 

«,..une proletarisation des paysans par fixation de la propriety par introduc¬ 
tion de l’economie monetaire» (Gallissot 1964 : 29). 

The Great Depression, however, vastly intensified these trends. During 
the first three years of its effects in Morocco- which began only in 1930 - rural 
incomes fell by 60 per cent. By 1932, it was calculated that the cost of living 
had risen thirty-to forty-fold over the previous half century. The effects of the 
Great Depression were also intensified by the process of «pacification» which 
introduced and expanded an integrated monetarised national economy. This 
remplaced the previous local subsistance and barter economies based local 
and Fegional market centres, which had co-existed in parallel with long dis¬ 
tance inter-urban trade (Ayaehe 1981 : 31-38). As a result of this integration, 
the newly pacified tribal groups were forced, for the first time, to respond to 
the economic consequences of events anS factors far beyond their control, not 
least the widespread and habitual use of currency as a means of exchange 
together with the issue of tax payments due to the state. 
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Virtually the only response to this, once agricultural incomes collapsed, 
was migration into the towns. In Khouribga in 1930, for example, virtually 30 
per cent of the workers in the new phosphate industry came from unsubmitted 
rural areas - a powerful indication of the widespread effects of the Depres¬ 
sion. In any case, by the time that peasants left the land to become workers 
-with all the new disciplines that that involved - flocks had disappeared, lands 
had been mortgaged and crops sold to pay tartib demands and to provide the 
cash needed for purchases of manufactures within the newly expanded mone- 
tarised national economy. The land values were halved from 3,000 francs per 
hectare to 1,500 francs per hectare in the Zaer between 1930 and 1934^ for 
example, as did hard wheat prices between 1930 and 1935 (from 133.2 francs 
per quintal to 60 francs per quintal) (Gallissot 1964 : 67). 


Urban drift was encouraged, too, by the higher wages available in urban 
areas - on average, 3,500 francs per year in a bidonville, compared with 2,000 
francs per year for the landless peasants who made up two-fifths of the popu¬ 
lation. Indeed, it was at this time that the bidonvilles began to become a 
recurrent presence on Morocco’s urban scene, as unemployment in urban 
effects on craft industry of a flood of imports of Japanese consumer durables 
- either forced migrants back into the countryside in desperation or obliged 
them to become permanent urban dwellers. Gallissot, who points out that 
bidonville life involved new financial and employment disciplines (with wor¬ 
kers paying rent- equivalent to up to one fifth of their salaries - for the first 
time), suggests that this development marked the beginning of the Moroccan 
urban proletariat as from 1936 (Gallissot 1964 : 118). 

The fact that there now existed a well of impoverished former peasants as 
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a surplus labour army housed in the bidonvilles of the urban areas ensured 

% 

that urban living conditions continued to be depressed throughout the 1930s 
and 1940s. Inflation worsened the position and, between 1935 and 1939, sala¬ 
ries were eroded by inflation of 133 per cent; a rate of 17 per cent per annum. 
However, it also meant that there was now a ready reception area for future 
migrants from rural areas, particularly whenever drought and famine threa¬ 
tened, as occurred in 1937 and 1947. 

Furthermore, although bidonville life introduced a new awareness of 
collective discipline connected with industrial and urban employment, bidon¬ 
villes still preserved traditions of rural social organisation. New migrants thus 
also had a specific location within specific bidonvilles to occupy once the act 
of migration had been accomplished. The result was that, between 1936 and 
1941, urban population rose by 70 per cent to 1.35mn (Gallissot 1964 : 219). 



Despite the economic fluctuations caused by the Second World War - initial 
proserity followed by slump as the Anglo - American blockade began to bite 
-urban drift continued unabated. 

3) The situation in Tangier and Ouezzane 

Ironically enough, none of these generalised factors significantly affected 
migration into Ouezzane and Tangier. Tangier, for example, was partly 
shielded by the International Zone regime and migration caused by rural 
impoverishment was directed towards Tetouan and Larache. Furthermore, as 
indicated above, excess manpower in the Spanish zone was soaked up, after 
1936, by the military requirements of the Franquist revolt against the Spanish 
Republic. There was a wave of urban drift in 1947 as result of the massive 
drought and famine of that year. This, however, affected all urban areas in 
Morocco equally and many of those involved returned to the countryside once 
conditions eased. The situation only began to change really significantly after 
independence in 1956. 

In Ouezzane* the local migration that occurred before independence was 
closely related to its tribal base and was, thereby, usually temporary or bifur¬ 
cated in nature. Urban residents retained access to their rural origins. Fur¬ 
thermore, the local economy did not significantly change during the colonial 
period, .continuing to be based on crafts, textile production and market 
excange. This enablec migrants to be accomodated within existing economic 

p 

institutions without requiring them to alter significantly their lifestyles or their 
economic activities. There were alternative poles for migration as well - during 
the late 1930s, for instance, migration into the Spanish zone for recruitment 
into the forces fighting for Franco in Spain itself. 

Sociological and environmental causation 

In fact, the real explanation of migration patterns around Ouezzane and 
Tangier resides in quite different considerations than those described above. 
These are also quite specific to the local regions, in that they stem from the 
nature of the rural economy. They also reflect the effect of government inter¬ 
vention inside the local rural economy. Although the wider issues also have a 
role to play in any explanation, it is these factors that explain the specific 

4 

nature of migration in the Jbala. 

1) Agricultural adaption 

It is a truism to state that the rural economy in the Jbala is essentially an 
agricultural economy. However, it is the way that that agricultural economy 
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has adapted to high population densities and to the consequent population 
pressures on land as a factor of podiiction that is significant. As Henry 
Munson has pointed out, the Jbala highlands are exploited on the typical pat¬ 
tern of «Mediterranean agriculture» (Munson 1990 : 34). This consists of 
four principal components - dry - famed cereoculture for durum wheat, 
barley and sorghum ; animall husbandry of goats and sheep, together with 
small numbers of cattle ; irrigated «market garden» production of vegetables ; 

and arboriculture for fruit, including figs, and for olives. 

<• 

In the Jbala, furthermore, the pressure for permanent out-migration of 
the population as a result of excessive pressure on agricultural resources was 
resisted by three techniques : - 

a) Around Ouezzane, in particular, there had traditionally been intensive 
oleoculture. Traditionally 67 per cent of the cultivated land was given over to 
irrigated garden cultivation and to cereoculture or legumes (12.5 per cent of 
the land area), while 10 per cent was directed towards oleoculture (Noin 1970 : 
97). Household incomes were derived from animal husbandry (47 per cent), 
cereals and legumes (39 per cent) and arboriculture - in this case, olives - (14 
per cent). However, the 14 per cent of average income that was derived from 
arboriculture only used 4 per cent of available land. In other words, oleocul¬ 
ture could sustain far higher population densities - of above 100 per km 2 . 

Les secteurs les plus peuples sont... ceux ou P economic rurale est 
plus intensive ... C’est le case lorsque la culture des Oliviers est 
importante: dans le massif de Zerehoun, dans le pays Lemta au 
nord de Fes, dans les tribus voisines de Ouezzane... La repartition 
de Pomiculture semble en relation avec les facteurs varies ; la pre¬ 
sence de terrains plus favorables que les argiles ou les marnes, 
Pextension des propriety appartenant a des families cherfiennes 
ou beneficiant de leur protection, enfln le developpement de la 
propriety citadine. Ces facteurs favorables ont joue plus ou moins 
conjointement autour de Fes, de Ouezzane et de Moulay - Idriss, 

(Noin 1970 : 97). 

b) In the northern Jbala, the pressure for tnigration was traditionally 
resisted by expanding the land available for cultivation or by creating other 
types of economic activity. Henry Munson has described the crucial role 
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palyed by slash-and-burn cultivation in the Bni Maswwar in generating new 
land for cultivation and by charcol manufacture in providing economic alter¬ 
natives (Munson 1990 : 30-46). The significance of these techniques must, 

however, be seen against the actual situation in terms of access to cultivable 
land. 



Nationally, according to a survey carried out in 1985, 23.4 per cent of 
active farmers in Morroco had no land 59.7 per cent had less than 2 hectares 
of land (Pascon & Ennaji 1986). Around Ouezzane in the 1960s, for example, 
88 per cent of proprietors had less than 5 hectares. In the Bni Msawwar in 
1954,69 per cent of proprietors had less than 1.6 hectares, 96 per cent had less 
than 5.1 hectares and 99 per cent had less than 10.1 hectares (Munson 1990 : 
35). Normally, plot sizes of between 5 and 10 hectares are considered the 
minimum for family survival. Furthermore, private property (milk) has been 
predominent in the Jbala since the sixteenth century at least, with collective 
(jma c a) land being reserved for pastoral activities or for temporary agricul¬ 
ture. The only other source of land has been throuhg *azib or hbus, forms of 
rental from absentee land-owners (viz. Joffe 1991 :). 

Against this background, the use slash-and-burn cultivation takes on an 
added significance. It was traditionally carried out on the matt oral-covered 
highlands - away from permanent cereoculture in valley floors. It used jma'a 
land and involved cultivation for two or three years, followed by long fallow 
periods of between five and 20 years. It generated its own fertiliser through 
ash and did not cause erosion since ploughing techniques left plant roots 
undisturbed. It was thus an ecologically sympathetic system of temporary 
agricultural use of otherwise uncultivated land and was a major help in retai¬ 
ning populations on the land (Munson 1990 : 37-8). 

Charcol manufacture had a similar role, for it generated an additional 
source of rural income and made use of an otherwise unexploited resource 
-woodland. In this case, however, the relative scarcity of forest cover in the 
Jbala meant that charcol production was far less ecologically appropriate than 
was slash-and-burn cultivation. Nevertheless, it has always been a traditional 
and important activity for the populations of the Jbala. The charcol produced 
eventually made its way into the urban market via local country markets 

(Munson 1990 : 39). 
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c) Other techniques were also used to supplement rural incomes, which, 
like charcol burning, also depended on access to the market network and 
often, the nearest urban market outlet. These included egg production and 
sale (traditionally a female preserve in the Jbala) and mint production. 
Howevers, although both activities ultimately depended on access to urban 
consumers, they permitted rural residence patterns to continue and thus 
avoided permanent urban drift. 



2) The effect on migration 


Indeed, all three factors minimised permanent urban migration, even 
though two of them specifically increased the integration of the Jbala rural 
economy into the wider urban and national economy. In Ouezzane, the urban 
environment, because of its close organic links with the town’s rural hinter¬ 
land, did not act as a pole of attraction to rural immigrants and these factors 
sufficed in limiting urban drift to it - although emigration to Casablanca and 
elsewhere accelerated. In the case of Tangier, however, the administrative 
constraint on migration broke down at independence, so these techniques for 
minimising the drift away from the land also failed and large-scale migration 
began. 

Government action has only intensified this development for, since 
independence, both slash-and-burn cultivation and charcol manufacture have 
been banned. Ironically enough, this action has been undertaken in order to 
preserve the fragile rural environment. It has, however, significantly stimu¬ 
lated urban drift, as the urban world was the only alternative source of 
income. At the same time, in the Jbala unlike other areas of rural Morocco, 
migrants have attempted to retain control of their land and many groups still 
attempt to maintain a foot in both camps, oscillating between the urban and 
the rural worlds (Pascon & Ennaji 1986 :64-70). 

The continuing integration of rural markets into the national market 
structure will have only intensified this increase in urban drift. It has been 
suggested by Tad Park (Park 1979 : 1.58-174) that local market prices are 
determined by the nature of market control. If local merchants and traders 
dominate markets, then local prices tend to be high in order to,reflect local 
economic activity. If, however, prices are determined by urban distributors 
and purchasers, then prices are depressed by their monopolistic control of the 
purchasing system. This has certainly occurred in fresh fruit marketin in the 
Ouezzane region. The consequence of this has been to undermine the eco¬ 
nomic viability of local agricultural activities and thus to stimulate migration 
from the countryside. 

Migration patterns since 1970 

There factors have been predominant in the northern Jbala in establis¬ 
hing migration to Tangier. In the Ouezzane region, the failure of Ouezzane to 
escape its limited local economic role has meant that migration there has rea¬ 
ched farther afield - to Casablanca and the other major towns of central 
Morocco, or abroad. As mentioned earlier, in this respect the migration pat- 



terns to Ouezzane and Tangier were contrary to the established trends elsew¬ 
here in Morocco. There are, however, specific reasons why this should be so - 
the ending of alternative sources of rural economic activity in the northern 
Jbala and more intensive land use around Ouezzane, together with the more 
generalised effects of economic integration. 

The role played by the population of the Jbala in migration patterns in 
Tangier is strikingly revealed by a survey of the Dradib district of Tangier, 
carried by Henry Munson and Jacques LeCamus in 1977 (Munson & 
LeCamus 1986). They established that 30 per cent of population there were 
migrants, of whom 58 per cent came from the Jbala, 14 per cent were TJru- 
biya (from the Fahs and the Sahel), 8 per cent Ghumara and 5 per cent from 
the Rif - largely as a result of the 1947 famine. In addition, 58 per cent of all 
adults were migrants, 85 per cent of them from the Jbala and 12 per cent ori¬ 
ginally coming from the French zone of Morocco. 

Interestingly enough, the major destinations for migrants into the Tan¬ 
gier region now are not within the urban perimeter of the city itself, even 
though only 1,000 hectares of the 3,000 hectares available there have actually 
been developed (El Belghiti Alaoui & Rharbi 1989 : 172n9). The urban popu¬ 
lation grew between 1962 and 1971 at 2.6 per cent per year and at 3.19 per cent 
per year between 1971 and 1982. In the communes rurales of Bahriyne Tanja 
and Bahryine Aouama, however, growth rates were significantly higher in the 
1971-82 period. Only the commune rurale of Gznaia mirrored the growth 
rates of Tangier itself. 

% 

POPULATION CHANGE AROUND TANGIER 


Administrative unit 

1960 

1971 

1982 

Annual growth rale (%) 





1960-71 

1971-82 

Municipality 






Tangier 

141,741 

187,894 

266,346 

2.60 

3.19 

Commune rurale 






Bahriyne Tanja 

4,S99 

5,071 

9,244 

0.03 

5.61 

Bahriyne Aouama 

6,953 

10,383 

61,106 

3.72 

17,48 

Gznaia 

10,677 

12,154 

17,022 

1.18 

3.11 


Source : El Belghiti Alaoui & Rharbi 1989 : 168. 

The main reason for this is the sudden growth of unauthorised housing 
beyond the control of the municipal authorities of Tangier yet close enough to 
the city to participate in its economic life. The population of these new areas, 
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particularly of the small urban centre of Ben Dibane in Bahriyne Aouama, 
consists of a 60 per cent majority of migrants from the surrounding country¬ 
side. In effect, these centres of rapid urban population growth represent a new 
development which has replaced the traditional bidonville, for the buildings, 
which are often substantial, usually lack basic services because, as «quartiers 
clandestins» they are usually outside the provisions of municipal planning. 
Yet, at the same time, they represent a spontaneous response to the problems 
of urban growth under the pressure of intense urban drift. The classic example 
of this is the development of Kariat Sidi Moussa on the outskirts of Sale. 

Indeed, government action may well intensify this problem of illegal sett¬ 
lement as it seeks to remove far older problems. In recent years, the Moroccan 
government has received considerable help from the World Bank and the EEC 
in order to remove the infamous bidonvilles. There have also been initiatives 
to stimulate the provision of cheap housing (EIU 1990 : 36). However, despite 
attempts to streamline the planning procedures, administrative delays mean 
that the provision of housing rarely matches demand. The result is the sudden 
growth of spontaneous «quartiers clande$tins» - the modern equivalent of the 
old bidonville. It is estimated that between 10 and 30 per cent of the popula¬ 
tions of urban centres greater than 100,000 now reside in such «quartiers» 
without proper service provision. 

The problem is likely to worsen, for, under IMF pressure the Moroccan 
government may well have to allow world prices to determine domestic farm 
gate prices. This is likely to have a disastrous effect on agricultural pricing, as 
it will man the removal of price support schemes for cereals. This, in turn, will 
make peasant subsistance agriculture an uneconomic activity and will povide a 
further spur to urban drift. Once again, it will not be centres such as Ouezzane 
that suffer in consequence, since they have no economic advantages to offer. 
Instead, it will,be Tangier and the coastal cities which will have to cope with 
the attendant problems, despite the limits to the resources that they possess. 
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JOHN DRUMMOND-HAY: 

TANGIER AS THE CENTRE OF A SPIDER’S WEB 

C.R. PENNELL 

National University of Singapore 


((British interests, he believed, could best be furthered by the 
encouragement of commerce, by the amelioration of the condi¬ 
tion of the Moors, and also by personally gaining the respect of 
the peopled l K (Mrs Louise Brooks, writing of her father, Sir 
John Drummond Hay in 1896). 

«It Is generally the case that the more backward and ill-governed 
countries are the ones which have received most attention from 
the Governments of the great Powers, and notably from that of 
Great Britain. Morocco was no exception to this rule». (Francis 
Flournoy writing in 1935 of the foreign policy of Britain in the 
1840s and 1850s) (2> . 

Both Mrs Brooks and Professor Flournoy were-quite sure that Great Bri¬ 
tain, during the Victorian era, was the guardian of peace, trade, good 
government, and fair dealing. For Sir John’s daughter, it is an entirely 
understandable opinion, though one might have expected Flournoy (an Ame¬ 
rican) to be a little more sceptical. But taken together, they exemplify the main 
thrust of writing about the diplomatic history of mineteeth century Morocco. 
The concern is with the interests and the activities of the European powers 
over the fate of Morocco. Diplomacy was something that was done to 
Morocco, rather than something which was done in (or particularly by) 
Morocco. Where Moroccan participation in these events has been touched on, 
it has been to relate the crumbling weakness of the government (the Makhzan) 
to the way in which the European powers acted. 
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There is, in fact, an intriguing study to be made of the Makhzan’s 
diplomatic strategies during the nineteenth century, and the way in which it 
coped with constraints which it shared with the European chancelleries, but 
from the other river Bank, so to speak. Some of these constraints were the 
result of the European balance of power, others were the result of the peculiar 
local circumstances of Morocco and these latter problems have not been 
steadily examined from either side, Moroccan or European. 

One constraint was geographical : the diplomatic capital and the actual 
capital were in different places. The consuls-general and their staffs were in 
Tangier and the Sultan and his entourage, for most of the time, were not. In 
the late nineteenth century, the naib at Tangier would be described as a 
«buffer» relather than a channel of communication between Morocco and the 
powers^ (as though that was an entirely unheard-of function for a public 
official). In the first part of the century, the main Maroccan diplomatic 
officer was the governor of Larache. It cost good deal trouble to contact even 
him, the first stop on the way to a decision by the Sultan (4) . That is why early 
consuls had to organise tiresome and difficult treks across the Moroccan 
countryside in order to reach the Sultan, They could not do it all the time, of 
course, which meant that for most business the consuls had rely on negotia¬ 
ting with Moroccan intermediaries. 

Another constraint was the political condition of the countryside. This is 

■ 

not the place to re-open yet again the tangled question of bilad al-makhzan 
and bilad al-siba and enmesh ourselves in the argument over whether bilad 
al-siba represented an area where the Sultan had no power, only religious 
authority, or whether it was an area in which, for lack of money, the Makhzan 
was willing to allow local systems to preserve order, intervening when they 
failed either as an arbitrator or as a policeman bringing force to bear. Even if 
the «local systems» explanation is accepted, it is quite clear that in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century there was a general economic and political 
breakdown in Morocco. There were repeated revolts in many parts of the 
country during the reign of Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rahman (1822-1859), which the 
Sultan and his officials put down as fiercely and as quickly as they were able, 
if al-Nasiri is to be believed^. In order to do business in these turbulent poli¬ 
tical conditions, the consuls were obliged on occasion to make contact with 
powerful people in the different districts of Morocco : if the Sultan exercised 

A 

political authority through local intermediaries, then the consuls were bound 
to follow suit if they had to operate in the outlying regions. If a region was in 
revolt, then clearly they had to operate independently of the Sultanate. The 
long-term political consequence of this, of course, was to undermine the 
authority of the sultan still further. 
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In short, in order to do their jobs, the consuls in Tangier were forced to 
make use of personal contacts, both with the local officials of the Makhzan 
and with powerful individuals who were not always under the Makhzan’s 
authority. But that begs a question : what exactly were the consuls doing ? 

PART I : WHY UNCONVENTIONAL DIPLOMACY WAS NECESSARY 

At its baldest, the job of a consul was to look after the interestes of his 
government. Again, however, the concentration of diplomatic historians of 
Morocco on the struggles between the great powers have given a rather dis¬ 
torted impression of just what those interests were. Flournoy situates the 
«Morocco Que$tion» firmly in the context of the «Eastern Question^ 6 *, and 
dates the development of a «fairly consistent policy on the part of Great Bri¬ 
tain to use its influence for the purpose of preventing Morocco from beco¬ 
ming involved in serious diplomatic controversies or wars with the other 
European power «back to th 1830s.^ Towards the end of the century Lord 
Salisbury was talking of a «second Eastern Question» and Bismark pro¬ 
phesying.that a future European war would have its origins in Morocco^. 
Such views inform the whole of F.V. Parsons’s extremely long book on the 
diplomatic crisis over Morocco in the last twenty years of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. In essence, the argument goes British policy was to keep Morocco inde¬ 
pendent in order to contain French expansionism^. But this is policy, not 
dimpomatic practice. How this was to be done ? 

The independence of Morocco could not be maintained simply by nego¬ 
tiations between the foreign office and the chancelleries of the European 
powers. In fact, such negotiations were more of a long-stop : it was the local 
activity of the British Consul-General which provided the first line of action. 

He had to prevent any occasion for war between Morocco and any other 

* 

power - particularly France - from breaking out : that, in effect meant perdua- 
ding the Makhzan to adopt policies which would solve, or minimise, political 
crises. At the same time he was responsible for the day-to-day care of specifi¬ 
cally British interests : particularly the protection and encouragment of trade, 
and the protection of the lives of British subjects. In these two areas, the 
importance of local contacts was vital if the British were to achieve their 
objectives. 

The protection of trade involved both a political and diplomatic effort 
between governments and the actual administration of trading links. British 
governments believed that the opening of commerce with Morocco was vital 
to their country’s interests : it would allow them to penetrate a potentially 
significant market, it would provide a source of raw materials both for 



England and supplies to the naval base at Gibraltar, and it would give access 
to the trade with the interior of Africa^ 1 °\ Consequently the British diplo- 
matic representative was required to press the Makhzan for freer trade. But he 
was also required to oversee the traders themselves. This led to the establish¬ 
ment of extraterritorial jurisdiction by the Consul over British subjects in 

* 

Morocco ^ 11 \ Even so, British traders did not move around the interior of the 
country and this led to growth of the system of Moroccan agents which would 
lay the basis of the protege problem later in the century. Trade, of course, is 
always dependent upon contacts between individuals, but the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of Morocco, where the European traders were confined to the 
coast, emphasised the role of individual Moroccans as the main conduit of 
commercial contact with the interior. This sort of contact was not so impor¬ 
tant for Tangier as it was for Mazagan, Tetuan, or Mogador^ 12 * - Tangier was 
far more a diplomatic town. It was extremely important in the south, where 
the lack of control by the Makhzan was very pronounced allowing another 
form of commercial contact to grow. This was commercial contact between 
Europeans and powerful local individuals which undermined the influence of 
the Makhzan still further. An example in point is the contact between Bayruk 
in Goulemine and various European merchant adventurers, of whom John 
Davison in the 1830s was only one^ 13 *. 

The other job was to protect British subjects in distress. Here the impor¬ 
tance of personal contacts was even greater : in general individuals were at 
risk not from the Makhzan and its agents but from people who were beyond 
the government’s control. The most spectacular and repeated example of this 
was the rescue of people who had fallen victim to pirates. 

Mawlay Sulayman abandoned corsairing in 1817/18* 14 \ However, within 
a few years ‘Abd al-Rahman was considering reviving it. In 1825 the French 
heard that Morocco had bought ships to use in corsairing against countries 
that had no consulate in Tangier^ 5 \ and over the next two years there was 
correspondence between the Makhzan and the French government over the 
status of the Papal flag and its immunity or otherwise from being taken 
prize (16 *. These worries surfaced again in the 1840s when the Makhzan again 
made attemps to put together a corsairing fleet (17 ^. This was no great threat to 
the main European powers : corsairing and the payment of tribute to avoid 
being taken capture had been ended except with Denmark and Sweden, 
although a rumour circulated in Gibraltar that the Moroccan consul there had 
recommended that his Sultan should order a campaign against Brazilian 
shipping, since Brazil had never had a treaty with Morocco. In any event the 
Moroccan navy was in no shape to do anything of the kind (18) . The threat to 
Danish and Swedish shipping was finally ended because the French and Bri- 
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tish made it clear that they would not stand aside and let it happen. 


There are, in any case, fundamental differences between corsairing and 
piracy. Not the least of them is that while corsairing fulfilled the needs of the 
state, piracy, uncontrolled by the Makhzan, was an activity pursued by people 
who were physically on the margins of the state and legally far beyond its 
boundaries, as the Sultan admitted. In the 1799 treaty between Morocco and 
Spain, parts of the Rif coasts in the norht were specifically excluded from the 
promises of Moroccan friendship for Spain, because the Sultan could not 
prevent the people of the region from attacking Spanish shipping^. In 1844 
Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rahman told the British Consul, E.W. Drummond Hay that 
they «must most often be seen as not so much as common subjects, but as 
savage bjandits^. By saying this, the sultan was not admitting a distinction 
between secular and religious authority, nor «devolving» authority, but indi¬ 
cating that by rejecting his authority, the inhabitants of the Rif put themselves 
outside the holy law. 

In 1854 British Consul-General Drummond-Hay told the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, Lord Clarendon, that on looking back over his files, he had found that 

* 

seventeen acts or attempts at Piracy had been committed by the 
Reefians of Akkalaya since May 1846 on British and French ves¬ 
sels and of which number four square rigged British vessels had 
been pillaged and taken by the pirates../ 21 ^ 

* 

I have not been able to trace all these attacks from the files so far : only 
11 British and one French are clear-cut. But also listed are attacks on 7 Spa¬ 
nish boats, which is by no means a full account, one Prussian warship and 
possibly a Prussian merchant ship. The British were not so immediately con¬ 
cerned with attacks on the shipping of other countries, although the attack on 
a French ship certainly worried them, as it might have given the French an 
excuse to invade the Moroccan coast. It was therefore in the interests of Bri¬ 
tish policy to see an end to Rifi piracy, as part of the effort to maintain 
Moroccan independence. 


Doing something to bring this about was quite another matter. At an 
official level, the British had a number of options. They could press the 
Moroccan authorities for action and for compensation for the British seamen 
and ship-owners who were affected. In 1846, after the taking of the British 
brig Ruth, Consul-General Drummond Hay wrote to the Moroccan governor 
of the Rif, Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Malik to demand that he take action : 
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Y [our] Efxcellency] will have no doubt reed full information of 
this daring outrage and infraction of all law and treaties existing 
between the two countries, and I trust will have taken active and 
efficient measures to punish the offenders and recover the plun¬ 
dered property. I need not enough press upon Y[our] Excellency] 
the importance of making every exertion to effect this object as 
the matter cannot be allowed to drop until full redress is afforded 
and the possibility of a repetition such outrageous put as stop to. I 
know Your Excellency]'s fidelity and zeal in the Sultan's service 
and your friendly feelings towards the British nation. I rely much 
upon this and expect to have a favourable acc[oun]t of 
Y[xcelleny]’s exertions in this matters (22) . 

Such demands for action by the Moroccan authorities were repeatedly 
made in the 1840s and 1850s, and frequently - though not always - came up 
against the same answer : that the Makhzan was unable to control the area, 
and could not be responsible for the actions of its inhabitants. An exchange of 
letters in 1850s summed the problem up. In reply to a complaint by the British 
about the capture of the Three Sisters, another British brig, in November 
1849, Pasha Bu Silham transmitted a reply from the Sutlan : 

The People of the Reef are not under our perfect control and the 
Governor over them is only a Governor by name ; he holds 
communication with only a few of them and the majority totally 
disregard him - Our Lord the Sultan went to Ain Zora with his 
troops with the object of increasing the authority of his Governor 
over the Reefians, but he was not able to effect anything and the 
Reefians continued as before. The people of your vessels must 
have heard of the fighting that took place between the Reef tribes 
when the Governor made representations to them (respecting the 
acts of Piracy) and then were killed upwards of fifty persons in the 
conflicts that took place. We have now told you what our Lord 
Has said* 23 *. 


When news of this reply reached London, the Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Palmerston, was not pleased and contacted the Admiralty, with an eye to 
sending a gun boat : 

«It therefore again becomes a question for consideration whether 
HMs Gov should not take some decided steps in order to prove to 
the people of Reef that although they may set the authority of the 
Emperor of Morocco at defiance, there is another Power which is 
resolved no longer to tolerate their evil practices»* 24 \ 
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With Palmerston behind him, Drummond Hay laid down an ultimatum 
to the Moroccan government : 

I have to acquaint you that HM’s Government have desired me to state to 
you that the Reef People either are or are not subjects of the Sultan of 
Morocco. If they are the subjects of the Sultan, H[is]. S[herifian]. M[ajesty], 
is bound by his duty towards other powers to prevent his Reefian subjects 
from plundering or in any way molesting the subjects and shipping & Com¬ 
merce of friendly states, and ought to make good any loss or injury which they 
may sustain by the Piratical Actes of H[is] S[herifian] M[ajesty]*s Reef sub- 
jects. If on the other hand the Reef'people are not subjects of the Sultan then 
HM’s Gov’ conclude that Sultan can have no objection to see the Reef 
Country conquered and occupied by an European Force in order that by such 
means compensation may be obtained for past losses and security may be 
acquired against losses in time to come^ 25 \ 

In the same year, 1850, Palmerston made his famous pronouncement 

that : 


As a Roman, in days of old, held himself free from indignity, 
when he could say civis Romanus sum ; so also a British subject, 
in whatever land he might be, shall feel confident that the 
watchful eye and strong arm of England will protect him against 
injustice and wrong^ 26 *. 

% 

These are grandiose sentiments grandly expressed. But it is incorrect to 
assume that in order to protect its shipping, Britain primarily relied upon sea- 
power, and that 

the policing of piracy was a specifically designated duty of the 
navy during the Pax ... a worldwide task, conducted against Bar- 
bary pirates, against certain offending tribes off the British 
Columbia coast, and against Brazilian privateers... against pirates 
in Malay straits, Chinese seas, and Pacific water... In the sup¬ 
pression of piracy, more often than not aggressive diplomacy had 
to be matched with naval intimidation. Rooting out pirates [sic] 
nests was an ongoing duty of the Pax now largely forgotten (27 \ 

V 

It is certainly true that British naval ships in Gibraltar responded to indi¬ 
vidual attacks on British shipping with punitive raids on the Rifi coast. In 
1848, HMS Polyphemus recovered the Three Sisters, and shelled the 
coa$t (28) ; in 1851 HMS Janus responded to the capture of the Violet by shel- 
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ling the shoreline of the Qal'aya peninsula, and sending a cutting-out expedi¬ 
tion to burn the pirates' boats* 29 ) ; and in 1854 HMS Prometheus rescued the 
Cuthhert Young from the pirates in the Qal ‘ya* 30 \ No-one had any illusions 
about the effectiveness of these operations, however. The governor of 
Gibraltar commended the actions of 

Lieutenant Richard Powell, commanding Her Majesty’s Ship 
«Janus» in which the officers and men displayed the accustomed 
entreprize and intrepidity of Her Majesty’s Navy. 

But the attack had only very limited objectives and limited results : 

Lieut. Powell sailed.... to ascertain the fact, to secure if possible 
the captured vessels ; Reconnoitre more closely than we have 
hitherto done the force and numbers of the Pirates and the natural 
difficulties of the Coast which till now have kept these Ruffians 
[sic] beyond the reach of our chastisement, and with the intention, 
should he find it possible of destroying their Boats... The result of 
Lieut. Powell’s brillant affair, for such it really is, will for a time 
ensure safety to our Mediterranean Trading Vessels. But that 
safety cannot be of long duration, knowing as we now do the 
numbers and means of the Pirates. It will therefore I hope soon 
become a question with Her Majesty’s Government how we can 
best repress their future aggression. To annihilate such hoards is 
impossible. To land and in the season to harm their harvests 
would but be a temporary privation to them. It would not starve 
them out of their strong holds. To make a yearly descent on their 
coast to destroy their countless boats would be too serious a 
pecuniary expense and loss of life. There remains but one other 
measure to adopt, which is to add another Vessel of War to the 
naval Force on this station - so that one or the other might alter¬ 
nately watch the Rif Pirates, without interruption to the indis¬ 
pensable necessity of having a Ship of War constantly in this Bay. 

* 

This would at once be the most economical, practical, and effec¬ 
tual means of checking the Piracy and of giving safety to our 
Merchant vessels. 

In the meantime, however, there was a more urgent matter on hand : the 
fate of the crew of the Violet ; 

The letters from Melilla state that six of the Crew are still alive 
and that the Moors offer to give them up to the Governor [of 
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Melilla] on a ransom of a hundred Dollars each Man. I hope Your 
Lordship will approve of my having sent off express to Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Malaga and to the Governor of Algeciras 
begging them to write at once to the Governor of Melilla to 
advance the Ransom money on my responsibility. I fear this is all 
that can be done to save the lives of these unfortunate men if they 
still exist* 31 *. 

% 

There were repeated plans during the 1840s and 1850s to undertake a 
much bigger punitive expedition, but they all came to nothing. One conside¬ 
ration was that any really effective action would have to involve a huge 
number of men, and there was no guarantee that the British would win. In 
1852 Captain H.W. Giffard reported to the Admiral in command of the 
Mediterranean fleet on a plan to punish the Rifis with a fairly limited attack 
on Cape Tres Forcas. His estimates of the size of the force needed were 
enormous : 

The expedition should therefore consist of 2000 fighting men 

including some artillery and a few sappers and miners and 400 

men to carry wounded etc. and this entirely independent of the 

* 

crews and mariners of the vessels, as steamers are very short 
handed. To collect these quickly, I would employ the Marines of 
the Mediterranean and Lisbon fleets, and one regiment from 

Gibraltar or Malta Steamers must be employed, and were 1 to 

# 

command, the shipping I should wish would be «Dragon». 
«Dauntless», «Retribution», «Encounter», «Firebrand», «Furu», 
«Scourge», «Spiteful», «Janus», and «Modeste» on account of 
her draught... ten or twelve flat boats, eight to carry from 80 to 
100 men, but no occasion to carry guns, two life boats, large and 
of good condition to ensure communication at the commence¬ 
ment of bad weather, four light mountain 12 pr Howitzers, stret¬ 
chers etc. for carrying wounded, combustibles for burning the 
crops, some entrenching tools, and a few tents. The men must be 
dressed in a dark colour and black belts, and be provided with 
conical bullets, to give them a chance, for the Reefians mode of 
fighting will be from a distance, and while they are so (and their 
muskets have a long reach) they*will fire deliberately and not a 
single shot will be thrown away...* 32 *. 

There were other, diplomatic reasons, for doing nothing. In 1855, the 
Makhzan sent a big expedition to the Rif, commanded by Muhammad bin 
‘Abd al-Malik, in order to deal with the Qal'ayis and more generally to restore 
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order. Bin ‘Abd al-Malik was an energetic commander who roared round the 
eastern Rif imposing heavy fines on various tribes, and taking hostages 
against their future good behaviour* 33 *. Drummond Hay was anxious that this 
peace should last (it dit not) and urged the British government not to under¬ 
take any expedition for the moment, in order to undermine the Sultan’s 
authority* 34 *. A second reason was that any British action would upset the 
French. In his report on the feasibility of military action, Giffard stressed the 
importance of this : 

The object to be attained is to stop the piracies and to open a 
communication with the people to prevent them for the futur ; at 
the same time to effect this without weakening the tribes more 
than absolutely necessary as they form a strong and in fact the 
sole barrier in Africa to French encroachments along the coast* 35 *. 

And he was not the only British official to express such fears* 36 *. 

This does not mean that the interests of British sailors and shipowners 
were not important. Indeed the safety of subjects was a primary considera¬ 
tion. That is why any military action - even simple punitive bombardment was 
secondary to the question of extracting anyone who was held prisoner. The 
idea of «not talking to hostage takers» was not one which was taken very 
seriously in London, Gibraltar and the British Consulate - General in Tangier 
in the mid nineteenth century. The Foreign Office was most complimentary to 
Drummond Hay over the release of the remaining crew of the Violet 

i have to acquaint you that Her Majesty’s Government entirely 
approve the measures which you have taken in regard to this 
matter, and sincerely rejoice at the success which has attended 
your exertions to restore these persons to freedom* 37 *. 

In short, conventional diplomatic pressure on the Moroccan Makhzan 
would not secure the release of people held prisoner by Qal'ayis. The 
Makhzan did not have sufficient influence to control the region on a day-to- 
day basis. Naval action could not secure the release of captives, and would not 
prevent future occurrences of piracy, it would only exacerbate problems with 
the French and the Makhzan. Yet the captives had to be got back, and every 

m 

effort had to be made to end piracy along the coast. Unconventional diplo¬ 
matic means had to be used instead. Tha meant juggling with local contacts to 
get back the seamen and to try and restrain the QaPayis and with contacts in 
the Makhzan to persuade the Sultan’s commanders to use their influence in 
the region and to try to persuade them of the dangers to Morocco of allowing 
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the situation to continue. The juggler was the man who knew the region best, 
the British Charge d’Affaires in Tangier, John Drummond Hay. 

PART II : HOW UNCONVENTIONAL DIPLOMACY WORKED 

* 

John Drummond Hay was a man for whom connections were important. 

He was related to the Scottish aristocracy and the highest levels of the Church 

of England. His maternal grandfather had been private secretary to the 

Governor of India and allegedly knew twenty-five languages. Another relative 

was Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and he obtained a job in the Colonial 

# 

Office for John’s elder brother, Robert. He also knew Morocco well. His 
father Edward, was appointed Consul General in Tangier in 1829 while John 
was still at a private («PubIic») school in England. In 1832, however, while 
still 15 years old, he was brought out to Tangier an was educated at home, 
with a tutor. There he learned French and Spanish. In 1840 he was given a job 
in the Foreign Office on the recommendation of «my kind friend Mr Ham¬ 
mond, «the Senior Clerk, who «sent up» his name for the post of attache in 
Istanbul, apparently without consulting Drummond Hay first. In fact he 

served first at Alexandria before joining Lord Ponsonby in Turkey, and he 

■ 

stayed on when Sir Stratford Canning succeded him as Ambassador. While in 

Turkey he learned that language too. While on leave in London in 1844, the 

% 

crisis between France and Morocco left the British consulate short-handed 
and Hay applied to join his father as a temporary help. However, his father 
died in 1845, and Drummond Hay applied to stay on in Tangier in order to 
care for his mother who still lived there and look after his family. The request 
was granted, and in 1846 he was appointed Consul-General. He was 28 years 
old^. 

Young as he was, he already had partly grown up in Morocco, and he 
could draw on an extensive network of family contacts. His father had gone to 
great trouble to build up relationships with local officials in different parts of 
Morocco. A journal that Edward Drummond Hay made of a trip to Marra¬ 
kesh in 1829-30 discribes a trip through Rabat, Mazagan, the Dukkala, the 
Dlaim, the Saraghna, Marrakesh and the Shawiya. Progress was slow, arfti 
this allowed him to take copious notes about the physical and the political 
geography of Morocco. He was able to identify who was subjected to the 
Makhzan and who was not, and the role of individual governors (39) . Another 
sort of contact was through family retainers. In one of the notebooks in which 
he jotted down information he felt might be useful in the future, Edward 
Drummond Hay recorded what his cook, «Mohamed El Kelaiy» had to say 
about his home region of QaPaya : how many men could be brought together 
for battle, what it produced, the boundaries with neighbouring tribes, and the 
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fact that it was a major source of a grey greasy strone which was so soft it 
could be easily mined, and was used for washing wool since it produced a 
lather when rubbed in water (40) . His notebooks contain plenty more details 

like this. 

The fact that the Drummond Hays had Rifi servants was hardly surpri¬ 
sing. Tangier was a town of Rifi migrants, and John Drummond Hay had 
excellent relations with them. During a big famine in the Rif the 1860s he set 
up a subscription in Gibraltar to help them, and with the money he raised 
bought flour which he distributed from the Legation, When the famine was 
over (partly to get rid of the indigent survivors in Tangier ?) Drummond Hay 
organised their journey home (41) . He built up a strong personal relationship 
with the shaykh of Swani, near Tangier, one Hajj Abdullah al-‘Amarti. This 
man accompanied him on a trip in a British naval ship to the spring of 1856 
with the aim of putting an end to piracy (42 l In 1859, al-‘Amarti went back in 
another British naval vessel to the Banu Sa‘id to carry secret messages from 
Drummond Hay to an important local marabout, Sidi Muhammad al-Hadari, 
who played the central role in recovering many of the English seamen^ 43 *. In 
later years, he became Drummond Hay’s companion in the sport of pig¬ 
sticking which the consul helped to introduce into the Tangier region^. 

It was not just the common people of Tangier who originated in the Rif. 
Many of the Makhzan’s most senior officials came from that region too. Of 
these the most important was Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Malik, genrally known 
by the Europeans as Ben Aboo (i.e. bin Abuhu, the son of his father). 

Bin ‘Abd al-Malik was a Rifi by origin^ 45 ). His grandfather had been 
Pasha of Tangier at the time of the Battle of Trafalgar^. He held a number 
of important positions in the Mkhzan. He was Governor of the Rif in the 
mid-1830s^ 47 \ commander in chief of the Mkhzan army in the early 1840s* 48 * 
and was reappointed Governor of the Rifi in the mid 1840s, apparently at the 
instance of the French and to his own disgust, since he complained he was not 
given the troops he needed to accomplish his task properly* 49 * In the late 1840s 
bin ‘Abd al-Malik was replaced by bin ‘Abd al-Sadiq as governor of Rif* 50 *, 
but within a short while was Pasha of Tangier* 51 * but bin ‘Abd al-Sadiq was so 
unsuccessful at putting an end to the rebelliousness of the Rifis that bin ‘Abd 
al-Malik was sent back there in 1855, as Pasha both of Tangier and the Rif at 
the same time* 52 *. In 1856 he was back in the Rif again, under instructions 
from the Sultan to stay there until he had forced the Qal*ayis to pay repara¬ 
tions for the ships they had captured, and he proceeded to make the point in 
no uncertain terms, levying heavy fines and much increased taxes on the eas¬ 
tern Rif* 53 *. Yet in December 1857 he was arrested in Fez by the Sultan* 54 *. 
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Drummond Hay described bin ‘Abd al-Malik, at the time of his arrest as 
«an old friend», so much so that when the Pasha, who had an inkling that he 
was about to be arrested, came to him in the middle of the night, quite alone, 
Drummond Hay agreed to take custody of a large quantity of gold which he 
wanted to preserve from confiscation by the Makhzan. Drummond Hay had 
previously done a similar favour for Si Muhammad al-Khatib, agreed and 
kept the gold for bin ‘Abd al-Malik’s son, who was suitably amazed by his 
good fortune. Drummond Hay greatly admired bin ‘Abd-al Malik whom he 
thought an honest man and a capable governor who repressed crime with a 
heavy hand^ 55 \ 


This mutual liking provided the basis of a very trusting relationship. 
During the attempts to recover the Ruth in 1846 bin ‘Abd al-Malik kept 
Drummond Hay informed about what was happening, and expressed his per¬ 
sonal grouses. His letters complained about the French and that his job was 
impossible : the Sultan did not provide him with enough troops to do his job 
properly, and divided his authority with another man at the same time^. The 
Pasha was going far beyond any normal relation with a foreigner, and he was 
very insistent that all he said should be kept absolutely secret. If criticisms like 
that had reached the ears of the Sultan, they might have led to his rapid 
imprisonment. The trust was not one-sided arrangement either : when ‘Abd 
al-Malik went back into the Rif in 1855, Drummond Hay, sent him copies of 
the instructions he had received from the Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon, 
about the messages he was to deliver to the Sultan. Once again it was all done 
confidentially^. Drummond Hay was making certain that his friend knew 
exactly what the British were saying to the Makhzan, so that he knew precisely 
where he stood. In consequence, when bin ‘Abd al-Malik returned to Tangier 
in December 1855, he gave a long report to Drummond Hay's Vice-Consuls 
about what had happened in the Rif, and the arrangements he had made with 
the people of the Qal’aya to end piracy. 


Friendship for ‘Abd al-Malik did not prevent Drummond Hay from 
working with bin ‘Abd al-Sadiq during his tenure as Governor of the Rif, but 
where bin ‘Abd al-Malik was co-operative, bin ‘Abd al-Sadiq seems almost to 
have become dependent on the British Consul General. Bin ‘Abd al-Sadiq was 
another Rifi, born in Timsaman, right in the middle of the mountains (58) , and 
Drummond Hay proceeded to make use of the Pasha’s extensive contacts. 
After the capture of the Violet in October 1851, bin ‘Abd alw-Sadiq was asked 
to try to get the crew and ship back : this, after all, was his job. It was not 
until May 1852, however, that the Pasha left for the Rif with his troops (59) . In 
the meantime, the surviving sailors had already been recovered. 
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It was done through the manipulation of contacts. Bin ‘Abd al-Sadiq did 
his best : he wrote to the shaykhs of the tribes which were holding the sailors 
and told them to hand their captives over (60) . At one point he sent his mother 
with two soldiers into the Rif, apparently to see if she could achieve anything. 
The trip was paid for by Drummond Hay - it cost him 1,000 uqiyas and ano¬ 
ther 600 as a «present» to the Pa$ha (61) . If the payment was only designed to 
secure the release of the sailors it was a waste of money. They were released, 
but not through the efforts of the Pasha. However, the payment served ano¬ 
ther purpose : it was a sweetner, keeping the Pasha happy while allowing the 
man really responsible for freeing these - and many other hostages - the 
freedom to act without his interference of the Makhzan. Many people in the 
eastern Rif preferred to have nothing to do with the Makhzan, as a man from 
the Banu Sa'id, a certain Muhammad bin Shabush, told Drummond Hay. 

Shaboosh, during the conversation, said, «You know, we do not 
acknowledge the Sultan’s Government, unless it is convenient for 
us to do so. There is no use in sending us orders through the 
Governor of Reef, Kaid Abdesadak. The Shereef has purposely 
sent the men under charge of your messenger, and not with the 
brother of the Kaid, to let you and him understand we do not obey 
his mandates^». 

Bin Shabush was a messenger. The sharif to whom he referred, who was 
his master, was a real power in the eastern Rif : this was Muhammad 
al-Hadari of the Banu Sa‘id. It was al-Hadari who received the real weight of 
Drummond Hay’s attention. 

r 

PART III. MUHAMMAD AL-HADARI & MUHAMMAD AL-GHRAM 

I 

Muhammad al-Hadari was not entirely unknown to Drummond Hay 
before the capture of the Violet in 1851. He had corresponded with him earlier 
about some Rifis who went on the Hajj on a British ship armed with letters of 
recommendation from Drummond Hay^ 63 \ A small service in the past would 
now be repaid on a much bigger scale. 

t 

AI-Hadari’s action in rescuing the crew of the Violet seems to have taken 
Drummond Hay by surprise. Bin Shabush’s version of what happened - and, 
it must be remembered, he was the Sharif’s man - is that after the capture of 
the British ship by the Qal‘aya, al-Hadari happened to be in the area. Some of 
the Qal‘ayis wanted to make short shrift of their captives. One of them ■ 

would have cut the throats of all the Englishmen, when the vessel 



had been brought to an anchor, if the Shereef Alhadary had not 

arrived that day from Beni Said on some other business, and had 

not sent him immediately on board the «Violet» to declare, «if an 

Englishman was murdered, he would cruse them and call down 

God’s vengeance on the guilty». Shaboosh added, the Shereef had 

endeavoured to persuade the pirates to liberate the crew and let 

* 

them depart with the vessel, after they had discharged the cargo, 
but did not succeed, and a fight took place between those who 
wished to murder the Englishmen and those who respected the 
Shereefs injunctions. The Shereef then sent the Englishmen to the 
house of Mohamed Ooamer and made him promise not to allow 
any Reefians to kill them, but subsequently the Shereef sent Sha¬ 
boosh to fetch them, and to effect this gave secretly a present, 
with the Shereef’s blessing to Mohamed Ooamer. Shaboosh 
informed me the captive would have been sent to me long ago, 
had the wind and weather permitted, for it was out of the question 
for them to travel by land in Reef, as the pirates of Akkalaya had 
vowed to kill the captives if they had been sent via Melilla. He 

assured me they would all have been murdered* 64 *. 

* 

There is some limited corroboration of this version of events from four of 
the surviving crew of the Violet. In an affidavit sworn when they returned to 
Southampton, they declared that their had been captured they were taken 
ashore to a village and on the following day part of the cargo and equipment 
of the ship was brought ashore. They were kept in the village while the ship 
was broken up and then, apparently, set on fire. 

... they were shortly after taken a two days journey westward to 
the house of the Shareef Adda where they were kept between two 
and three mounths* 65 *. 

Al-Hadari was back in action when the Cuthbert Young was captured in 
1854. This time he wrote directly to Drummond Hay to give him an account of 
what happened : 

Know thatwhen the vessel was taken by part of the inhabitants of 
the village of Azana (the tribe of Beniboogaffer) and had been 
brought to their port, they began to quarrel about it amongst 
themselves and two men were killed, so they came to us, and 
begged, we would come and restore peace amongst them. This 
took place three days ago before our own last feast after the fast 
of Ramadan, but we did not find it convenient then to go to them, 
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so we wrote to the saying «do not destory the vessel». The 
Governor of Melilla had offered to purchase of them the vessel 
for one thousand two hundred dollars, and they reported it to me 
by letter, so I answered «do not sell the vessel and do not destroy 
it. [”] Then came your steamer and took the vessel passing before 
our house with it. When the steamer came in sight some wished to 
destroy the captured vessel and some not, and the good inhabi¬ 
tants got the better of the evil disposed. 

Know that some of the more prudent amongst these people, 
are much opposed to the plunder of English property, and in no 
way would consent to it, for those who have done it are wicked 
people, and now they wish to make peace with you and not to 
capture your vessels, but then your vessels must carry signals as 
may be preconcerted by which English vessels would be known 
which then would not be seized... When my courrier arrived (at 
Beni-Said) he did not find me in my. house, but found me in 
Akkalaya trying to make peace amongst them for you know this is 
the custom amongst tribes, who submit to no Government or 
control, so I made peace for them (66) . 

In june 1856, al-Hadari helped the British again, this time by ensuring 
that the four sailors from the Hymen, which had been captured by QaPayis, 
were returned by way of Melilla^. 

So al-Hadari was certainly helpful to the British Consul-General. He got 
back a lot of seamen. The question is : why ? What interest had this sharif in 
securing the release of British sailors and in trying to put an end to piracy ? 

Al-Hadari does seem to have objected to piracy out of principle. That, at 
any rate, is what he repeatedly told Drummond Hay : «I have saved these men 
from the hand of Akkalaya, and from death and this for the... love of God, 
and for no other cause», (1851, Violet), «My messenger says, the Shereef 
vehemently expressed [to the QaPayi shaykhs] his abhorrence of these acts of 
piracy, against peaceful vessels», (1854, Cuthbert Young) «This has been 
done by us as a duty and solely for the love of God... The man who fears God 
is sure to act with kindness & humanity towards his fellow creatures». (1856, 
Hymenfy^ A British naval officer came to the same conclusion, by paying 
al-Hadari the highest compliment he could think of (even if today it sounds 
rather bizarre) : «....as far as I can judge, no Christian could have acted in a 
more humane or honorable maner^ 69 \ 
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There is other evidence of al-Hadari’s benevolence. He tried to stop 
attacks even on the Spanish, rescuing their seamen too* 70 *, though the Spanish 
were cordially loathed by most Rifis. And in 1858 he wrote to the Wazir 
Muhammad «Lefar» [Sifar ?] who had asked him to try to stop the piracies. 

When we rec d your letter we were visiting the Gov r of Reef in the 
tribe of Akkalaya & he sent for the chiefs & for the seniors & he 
read them the Sultan’s orders and he reprimanded and warned 
them & was not backward in doing his best with them. We also 
harangued and warned them. I pray God for the welfare of all* 71 *. 

That is the sort of sentiment that might be expected from a man who 
based his authority on a religious role ; but .the letter perhaps protests too 
much - there is a feeling that al-Hadari is in some ways trying to put himself 
on the right side of the makhzan. Relations between the Sharif and the 
government in Fez were based largely upon mutual suspicion. The Makhzan 
was concerned that the Sharif was building up power at its expense and 
al-Hadari seems to have been worried that the Sultan would move against 
him. When he contacted Drummond Hay for the first time in connection with 
the Ruth his messenger insisted Drummond Hay «not to let the Moorish 
Government, or any person, know the Shereef wrote to me» and insisted that 
if any payment for his services was made, it should be done secretly* 72 *. He 
was particularly careful about his relationship with French, for whom he also 
acted to try to limit piracy* 73 *. On the other side, when bin ‘Abd al-Malik 
arrested four of al-Hadari’s friends and the Sharif asked him to release them, 
the Pasha sent back a message that he should confine himself to his function 
as a marabout, and refrain in future from meddling in the affairs of govern¬ 
ment* 74 *. 

In those circumstances, the British Consul might be able to smooth things 
over for .al-Hadari with the Makhzan, and with other European powers. Thus 
Drummond Hay intervened, at the request of the Makhzan too, to try to 
secure the release of another of al-Hadari’s boats, which with two others was 
seized by the Spanish in 1858* 75 *. He tried the same with the French in 1855, 
asking the Vice Consul in Tetuan, through an intermediary, another Sharif in 
Tetuan, to help secure the release of a boat belonging to him which the Spa¬ 
nish had taken off him in Melilla* 76 *. 

There was a local constituency to please as well. One of the main reasons 
for the Rifis’ attacks on shipping was economic. Their trade along the coast 
was disrupted by French and, particularly, Spanish actions. Writing to the 
Makhzan, al-Hadari explained that «Now the Reefians have asked that the 
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Govr of Reef should beg the Sultan to arrange about their carrying on their 
coasting trade with Tetuan in their boats & that the Spaniards dwelling in the 
neighbourhood should not molest them for they the Spaniards have lately 
captured four of their boats full of merchandise...* 77 )» This chimed nicely 
with the Makhzan’s own concerns : Muhammad Khatib had already written 
to Drummond Hay in the same terms* 78 ). The French had also put restrictions 
upon Rifis travelling to Algeria : in July 1858 they announced that from now 
on, any Moroccan found there without authorization from the Consulate 
General in Tangier, would be thrown out* 79 ). 

These general political question aside, al-Hadari’s contacts with the 
Europeans migtht, on occasion have more particular applications. In 1852, on 
Drummond Hay’s request, the Makhzan authorities in Tangier arrested a man 
from the Qal‘aya, on the ground that he had been involved in piratical attacks 
on British vessels. In August 1854 al-Hadari wrote to Drummond Hay des¬ 
cribing his efforts to release the Cuthbert Young . He ended his letter by asking 
that this man be released : 

As to the Captain of Akkalaya whom you have in prison at 
Tetuan, the Akkalayans say he was not one of those who took 
your vessel, but they continue to seek to capture your vessels, 
hoping to get hold of some of your people and thus obtain the 
Pirate’s liberation from captivity. The Raid Abdelsadak has taken 
money from the Akkalayans, promising them he would get the 
prisoner liberated. This money he obtains from the Akkalayans 
through the mediation of the tribes of Bokoya and Uriagol, so I 
do not see what advantage* you can have in detaining the man 
longer if Abdesadack is going to liberate him* 80 ). 

% 

Al-Hadary’s position in the eastern Rif would be strenghtened if became 
a valuable intermediary for local people. This is the stuff of which Rifi politics 
was made - it bears a striking resemblance to the activities of Qaid 
Muhammad Bu Qaddur in the early years of the twentieth century who tried 
to get the Spanish to release prisoners in Melilla on precisely the same grounds 
that it would bolster his position as a Spanish agent in the Rif* 81 ). 

Muhammad al-Hadari was by no means the end of the line. He was the 
point of contact of local people who wanted to reach a closer understanding 
with the British. A case in point is Muhammad al-Ghram. 

Hajj Muhammad bin al-Mukhtar al-Ghram was appointed by ‘Abd 
al-Malik to be his khalifa in the QaPaya in the autumn of 1855* 82 ). This was 
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the final act in bin ‘Abd al-Malik’s campaign in the Qal'aya where he arrived 
at the beginning of August, sent 300 hostages back to Fez, burned down a 
wood lying between one of the main villages and the sea which had served as a 
hiding - place for pirates, forbade anvone else ever again to live in the forest, 
setting up a guard post there at night, forbade any fishing boat to carry guns 
or to have more than 12 crew. In November he took another 250 hostages 
from the Rif back to Fez (83) . Pleased with himself, the Pasha wrote to Si 
Muhammad al-Khatib, a letter which al-Khatib. promptly sent along to 
Drummond Hay on the quiet. 

1 pray God I shall soon be with you. Be it known to you that I 
have destroyed the Gareb [i.e. boats[ of the Beniboogaffer of 
Akalaya who had dared capture and commit outrages upon the 
ships of the Christians, we scattered their property, we burned 
their hamlets and we have eaten up their flocks. The tribes have 
entered into sureties for the future that the Beniboogaffer will not 
repeat their misconduct, not attack vessels at sea, nor even vessels 
which may enter and anchor in their ports. 

\ 

This agreement has been entered upon by the chiefs of the 
tribes who hold themselves responsible for its fulfilment../ 84 ^ 

It was not as easy as that, though. As bin ‘Abd al-Malik knew very well, 
as soon as he had left the region, the Qal’ayis might easily return to their old 
ways. So he appointed Muhammad al-Ghram to keep order. 

Unfortunately, he did not provide *al- Ghram with many troops or even, 
perhaps, any at all. Certainly within six months the QaPayis were back raiding 
shipping. In May 1856 they took the Hymen . Commander Maxse of the Royal 
Navy went to the QaPaya to get the troops back, found that al-Hadari was 

willing to help him, and arranged, under flag of truce, an areement with 

■ 

one of the pirate captains tha they should be returned, in exchange for the 
release of the pirate chief’s brother, who was under arrest in Tetuan. The 
intermediary in all this was al-Ghram, who had already taken possession of 
the prisoners ^ 85 \ While the seamen were under Makhzan protection, the local 
representative of the makhzan, al-Ghram, did not feel strong enough to hand 
them over without providing some sort of quid pro quo for the local people. 

According to al-Hadari, it was he who had persuaded the QaFayi pirates 
to hand the prisoners over to Muhammad al-Ghram. While he reiterated that 
he was acting only out of altruistic considerations, the sharif was insistent that 
the Khalifa's good work should receive more tangible reward. That meant 
that Drummond Hay should back al-Ghram with the Makhzan : 
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I have further to tell you that Hadj Mohammad El Gram desires 
to obtain a greater control over Akkalaya & begs you will use y r 
influence for that purpose with the Moor* 1 Gov 1 for his aim is to 
bring under complete subjection the tribe and then to put a stop to 
their lawless & evil practices. This is his sincere desire but he is 
anxious to have yr Support & y 1 influence to help him. I beg of 
you to give this request y r attention* 86 *. 

Drummond Hay’s response to this was a model of tact : 

The master of the English vessel & ail the sailors speak with grati¬ 
tude of your friendly conduct and hospitality. To you they are 

indebted for their lives as you rescued them from the hands of the 

r / 

pirates & treated them as one of y own family. God almighty will 
have mercy on you as you have had mercy on his servants. The 
reward for humanity & charity is not in this world but in the next. 

I wish you however to accept from me, a little token on my 
goodwill, though 1 know you seek not for such a reward. 

The Captain of H.M. Ariel will deliver to you two small 

bales. I inclose a list of the contents. 

* 

♦ 

As the Englishmen have been delivered up by you it is 
through you that I should wish to make a gift to Seed Moh^ El 
Gram, for any part he may have taken in the liberation & safety of 
the eleven English mariners. 

In that case select something from the articles I send you, but 
leave the matter entirely in your hands. 

With regard to what you state in your letter regarding Seed 
Moh^ El Gram and the object he has in view. I shall give my 
attention to this matter & with God’s help you & his wishes shall 
be carried out* 87 *. 

This had the neat result of rewarding al-Ghram and doing it through 
al-Hadari, so boosting his influence with al-Ghram. In its turn that made 
al-Hadari just that little bit more friendly still towards the British. Drummond 
Hay went on to praise both al-Hadari and al-Ghram in a letter to Muhammad 
al-Khatib* 88 *, thereby raising their stock with the Mkhzan. As al-Hadari was 
perennially worried about the Makhzan’s attitude towards himself, this was a 
kindness, and one which would probably get back to the Sharif eventually. 
Drummond Hay had the measure of the patronage links in the eastern Rif. 

Nevertheless, the patronage links worked both ways. Muhammad 
al-Ghram, desperate for support from the Makhzan, piled on the pressure on 
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Drummond Hay. The British Consul-General was rather startled to receive a 
letter direct from the khalifa in July 1856. 

To the English Consul, John. 

Peace be upon those who follow the true path. To him that is the 

■ 

elect of all the infidel nations. Our governor the Kaid Ben-Abd-el 
Malek and we, are one in mind. The friendship between us can 
never be destroyed, and we love no one so much as we love him. 

You are now, however, the mediator between him and us, and we 
wish you to mediate so that he may not allow any enemy to prevail 
against us, and that he may not abandon us, for we wish to con¬ 
tinue to serve him. We wish you also, when you hear anything 
which may be prejudicial to us, to say a good word for us. Your 
vessels, if they come to our coasts shall, as long as we have proper 
authority put into our hands by the Governor Ben-Abd-el-Malek, 
be respected in every way. They shall not be molested. On hearing 
of the Christians of your nation, who were afterwards in our 
hands, that is to say the Englishmen, we did our best to shew them 
kindness, and sought not for compensation, and this we did 
because we had heard that you are a friend of our Lord the 
Sultan, protected by God, Muley Abderrahman, and also of his 
governor of the port of Tangier, our friend, the Kaid Ben-abd-el- 
Maleck. Tell the latter to order cavalry to be sent to us and to 
leave them here with us, in order that we may control the people 
on the coast, and prevent them from cruizing for the purpose of 
plundering vessels. Take care, and be not negligent about this. 

The governor must come here to establish his authority, and we 
can then remain here with God’s Assistance and the authority of 
the Governor, and order shall prevail. The Reef people require to 
be kept under control. We want you very much to speak to the 
Governor, but beg you will not tell any one of our writing thus 
secretly to you, nor shew this letter to any person. Now if any 
harm should befall [sic] us, coming from the Government, we 
shall lay the blame on you, and publish you want of power to all 
nations. Send us the answer by the bearer. Put your letter in a wax 
cloth and let it be sealed. We again impress upon you the necessity 
of ordering the Basha to act kindly towards us, and not to listen to 
misrespresen tat ions, but above all, to give us power to act, for it is 
our wish and desire to please him and you. 
this is all we have to say to you. Peace. 

(signed) The Kaid, Hadj Mohamed ben Mokthtar el Ghram, 
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Khleefa [sic] of the Kaid Hadj Mohamed Ben-abd-el-Malek, the 
Tangerine. 

(P.S.) Tell him (the Governor of Reef) to send the horsemen 
quickly, and before he comes, that we may collect all your pro¬ 
perty that was plundered. Don’t fail. Don’t fail (89 \ 

AI-Ghram was cleverly turning tables on Drummond Hay. In order to 
limit piracy, or at any rate its effects, Drummond Hay needed to promote 
British prestige in the Rif. Muhammad al-Ghram’s threat to undermine Bri¬ 
tain’s reputation in the Rif was not an idle one : the British needed the coope¬ 
ration of men like him in order to achieve their objectives. Both sides needed 
each other, were locked together. 

To be sure, Drummond Hay immediately went forward with plans for a 
major demonstration of arms by the Royal Navy on the Rifi coast, which 
would have been quite an effective riposte to al-Ghram had it taken place. But 
it did not take place, because it would have been diplomatically unhelpful and 
militarily both ineffective and costly. 

CONCLUSION 

Drummond Hay had no doubts about the value of the contacts that he 
pursued with the Rifis. He told the Austrian consul in Gibraltar 

If it had not been for the friendly relations I had established with 
certain Reefs chiefs, and the' expedition of last year sent by the 
Sultan to Reef, even the lives of our countrymen would not have 
been saved 

There was nothing particularly unusual about Drummond Hay’s 
methods in the first half of the nineteenth century. They were the common 
methods of action of most of the foreign consulates in Tangier. The Sardinian 
consulate employed a Rifi, a man from the Timsaman in the 1830s, and he 
helped them secure the release of a Sardinian brig in 1834^. No matter what 
the British may have belived, the French were equally unwilling to undertake 
extensive military intervention in the Rif, on the grounds that they would not 
be able to pull it off successfully, and opted for diplomatic solutions^ 92 ). That 
is why they too tried to negotiate through al-Hadari. The way that the Sharif 
maintained contacts with the French consuls at the same time as he.was kee¬ 
ping contact with the British is a clear demonstration of the limits on Euro¬ 
pean power in Morocco in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
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An older generation of historians might have applied the emotive word 
«colIaborators» to men like al-Hadari and al-Ghram. Robert Robinson and 
John Gallagher (among others) believed the imperialist powers were only 
reluctantly annexationist : they much preferred to get economic advantage 
through informal rneans^ 93 ^. The first stage of imperialism consisted of pene¬ 
tration through investment, relying on local forces, and local institutions to 
secure the transfer of resources. In short, the local power elite had to be won 
over to cooperate with the Europeans, and persuaded to operate in confor¬ 
mity with European ideas of economic and political rationality. In much of 
the non-European world, however, the economy was not sufficiently moder¬ 
nised, for there to be any useful commercial collaborators. So the imperial 
powers turned to political collaborators, who would protect European enter¬ 
prise in return for economic benefits* 94 ^. 

The very word «collaborator» carries with it derogatory connotations, 
particularly after the European experience of the Second World War. But it is 
also inaccurate : 

A collaborator is surely somebody who sacrifices the interest of 
the nation for his own selfish ends. But what these... rulers sought 
to achieve was not their own selfish ends but in fact the very sove¬ 
reignty of their state, and •what they saw themselves as doing was 
not collaborating, but rather allying with the incoming invarders 
to achieve this national end* 95 *. 

Boahen is writing of top level rulers, kings, princes, sultans. Of course 
the al-Hadaris, the bin *Abd al-Maliks and the Muhammad al-Ghrams were 
not national leaders : but they did have objectives which went beyond the 
gaining of immediate personal advantage. For them, the Europeans were 
allies in an attempt to achieve their own objectives : securing peace in the Rif, 
and extending the power of the Makhzan. The Europeans were not the only 
players on the board, and their diplomatic representatives provided a useful 
counterbalance. In a situation where the local political system was under stress 
it made sense to call on European support. It was a strategy adopted over the 
non-European world from Morocco to Java in the nineteenth century. It was 
not one designed, or intended, to hand control over to the Europeans. 

Yet that is what eventually happened, of course. The collaborators, 
commercial and political, became proteges, some of them, leeching power 
away from the Makhzan, and building up the «Moroccan Question» into a 
subject for the Chancelleries of Europe to debate. That, however, is another 
story. 
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In the first part of the nineteenth century, the basis was laid for the 
expansion of European political power in Morocco. It was done not simply by 
pressure on the Makhzan, but by the construction of a web of interdepen¬ 
dency stretching into th interior. The interior of Morocco was not a place 
where European consuls could go with any great ease : when they did venture 

s 

out of their enclave in Tangier it was accompanied by enormous kerfuffle. 
And when they did venture out, their objective was to make contact with the 
Makhzan. 

In the countryside - the Rif is only an example of what happened - it was 
the web of contacts which allowed Drummond Hay (and other consuls) to 
move symbolically over the land. That web stretched out from Tangier,-in 
numerous different strands, connecting.with the centre and with each other. 
As the web grew, so Morocco was more and more to be confined. And the 
centre was Tangier. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY TANGIER : 

ITS AMERICAN VISITORS : WHO THEY WERE, 
WHY THEY CAME-, WHAT THEY WORTE 

Priscilla H. Roberts 

Tangier American Legation Museum 


Americans have been coming to Tangier since the seventeenth century. 
Ships from New England brought fish and apples to the English garrison in 
1673®. Algonquin Indians were broughts to Tangier reportedly to be sold as 
slaves in 1683®. 

The eighteenth century saw the signing of the Treaty of Friendship and 
Commerce in 1787 and the arrival of the first resident American consular 
representative in 1797. But, the nineteenth century saw Tangier become for 
Americans «the tourist show city of Morocco» as one traveller put it in 
1897 (3) . 

Forty 19th century visitors to Tangier wrote books in which they recorded 
their impressions. The present paper is a very rapid overview of these visitors 
and their remarks regarding Tangier. During the first decades of the clntury 
travel was difficult, sometimes dangerous, and American visitors were few. In 
fact, only two of these 40 published were in Tangier before 1845, and six bet¬ 
ween 1845 and 1860. 

In mid-century the mode of travel from the United States to the Mediter¬ 
ranean was still by sailling ship. «Steam had not at that time become to any 
considerable extent a factor in the carriage of merchandise, and the whole 
trade of this country with the Mediterranean was carried on in sailing 
vessels»®. Passengers wanting to visit Tangier prior to 1860s could take a 
Cunard steamer to Liverpool, travel across England, cross the English 
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channel, go the entire length of France to Marseilles, or travel the length of 
Spain to Ronda or Malaga, and then to Gibraltar. No merchant or passenger 
steamer from the US had ever passed through the Strait of Gibraltar prior to 

1854 (5) . 


Times changed. Americans began crossing the Atlantic in greater num¬ 
bers. In 1867 one estimate was 12,000 per month from the port of New York 
alone* 6 *. Steamship companies began offering excursions, not just to Europe, 
but further afield, to take advantage of the seemingly inexhaustible urge on 
the part of Americans to travel. More and more travellers, having already 
«done» Europe, were looking for more exotic places, «off the beaten track». 
Whether the reason was to «take advantage of the ’stopover’ privilege, land at 
Gibraltar and have hurried but fairly satisfactory glimpse of Tangier.../ 7 * or 
to experience the «pristine oriental habits and customs, in lieu of the long 
journey to the East»* 8 *, or simply to go to someplace different, Tangier was 
becoming the destination for many Americans. 

Samuel Clemens, better known as Mark Twain, had something to do with 
it. He helped put Tangier on the American travel map, when he published the 
first piece of American travel writing on Tangier in 1869. Innocents Abroad 
was the story of a group of Americans visiting Europe and the Holy Land in 
1867. He was one of the passengers, on board as a newspaper reporter, com- 
misioned to send letters back to his San Francisco newspaper. 

With the end of the Ware Between the States in America and the expan¬ 
sion of steamship travel across the Atlantic, the numbers of visitors to Tangier 
increased. Thirty-two of the 40 authors reviewed for this paper visited Tan- 
giers in the last forty years of the century, half of them in the final decade. 

Most of the Americans came to Tangier from the eastern part of the 
United States, from Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Vermont. After the Civil War ended in 1865, peace made 
internal travel easier. Americans from the Midwest - the middle part of our 
country- began to come to eastern ports to take ships across the Atlantic. In 
the 1870s, 1880s and 1890s, travellers from Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, and Ken¬ 
tucky began discovering Tangier. 

Who were these American men and women who wrote of their visits to 
Tangier between 1817 and 1897 ? They were novelists, writers, naval officers 
and seamen, clergymen, lawyers, newspaper editors and reporters, diplomats, 
an artist, and people best described simply as travelers. They included a Civil 
War naval hero (Admiral David Farragut) ; a former American Secretary, or 
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Minister, of the Navy (John P. Kennedy) ; a well-known, later world-famous 
author (Samuel Clemens, or Mark Twain) ; a then unknown, later world class 
American painter (John Singer Sargent) ; and people of many other back¬ 
grounds. 

WHY DID THEY GO TO TANGIER ? 

The earliest these visitors (Robbins, 1817) found himself in Tangier 
because he needed the help of the American consul. Robbins was a twenty- 
three year old seaman on his way home after living through a shipwreck off 
the coast of Essouira and 19 months as a captive and slave in southern 
Morocco. A fellow seaman (Shippen, 1851) arrived in Tangier when the mer¬ 
chant vessel on which he was serving found itself in trouble off the coast of 
Tangier, he had to come ashore, or risk drowning. 

The U.S. Mediterranen Squadron and the African Squadron brought 
some of the visitors. Both squadrons were part of the U.S. Navy, which was 
established in the late 18th century as a result of the United States -Barbary 

Wars. With annual cruises in the mediterranean from 1803 to May 1861, the 
Mediterranean squadron stopped occasionally at Tangier. U.S. Navy visitors 
to Tangier included Enoch Cobb Wines (1830), Francis Schroeder (1845), the 
Reverend Charles Thomas (1856) and Admiral David Farragut (1868). Cruise 
journals, usually by the chaplain abord or the schoolmaster, make fascinating 
reading. 

Several of our visitors came on work assignments. These included news¬ 
paper correspondents Stephen Bonsai and Richard Harding Davis ; Mr. Fort, 
a consular employee coming from Philadelphia to work at the American 
Legation in Tangier ; and W. Pembroke Fetridge, who had a commission to 
write a guidebook on Europe (Tangier was a part of Spain for this man) for 
Harpers Brothers Publishing firm. One might also include in this group the 
first three visitors cited above (Wines, Schroeder, Thomas) who were with the 
U.S. Navy sauadrons ordered to show the flag at Tangier or to put into port 
to show American naval strengh. 

The vast majority of these travellers came for a quik peek at «the Orient» 
or to say they spent a day in Africa. For most (23 of them) it was a sidetrip 
from Gibraltar. In effect, they were heeding the advice Harper’s Hand-book 
for Travellers (1862) offered visitors to Gibraltar : «You must by all means 
make an excursion to Tangier, into the dominions of Morocco, to get a peep 
at the fine-looking Moor, the former occupants of the Spanish peninsula. 
Steamers leave every two days...»^ Perhaps a classic case was that of author 
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Samuel Clemens who arrived in Gibraltar on the steamship Quaker City in 
1867. He and four others inadvertently missed a planned side trip to Spain 
with fellow passengers and made a last-minute decision to visit Tangier, a 
decision Clefoens never regretted. «Tangier is the spot we have been longing 
for all the time... we wanted something thoroughly and uncompromisingly 

foreign.^.. and lo ! in Tangier we have found it»^ 10 \ 

Not all Americans considered Tangier an afterthought or an exotic pearl 
in their string of cities visited. For Henry Field Tangier (and Morocco) was the 
object of an extensive trip. He had already made two trips to the Barbara 
Coast, found a fascination with northern Africa, wondering why some visited 
Europe only. «Why, indeed, when at Gibraltar we are in sight of an older 
continent...» At Tangier he found «a beauty of nature which man cannot 
destory. There is always a charm in combination of mountains and the sea... 
the same combination gives to Tangier the beauty of Amalfi or Sorrento»* n) . 

John Singer Sargent came seeking a place to paint - setting, light, subject 
matter. «A11 that has been written and painted about these African towns does 
not exaggerate the interest of, at any rate, a first visit. Of course the poetic 
strain that writers launch forth in which they touch upon a certain degree of 
latitude and longitude-is to a great extent conventional ; but certainly the 
aspect of the place is striking, the costumes grand and the Arabs often magni¬ 
ficent)^ 12 \ 


WHAT DID THEY SEE ? 

■ 

For many Americans their first glimpse of Tangier began in Gibraltar. 
There Moroccans -«Moors»- were to be seen in the streets and markets, 
introducing these travellers to*their first picture of the «east». The boat trip 
over offered a few hours - if the sea was calm - of concentration on fellow 
passengers. In studying this «gayly colored, shabby, picturesque crowd», 
Thomas Aldrich in 1875 wrote «it was as if some mad masquerade party had 
the bounds of a ballroom and run away to sea»^ 13 \ One did see some unusual 
baggage in the boat. An Englishman was bringing along his circular tin 
bathtub holiday, which became the object of some mystifying glances from 
the Moroccans aboard. Fellow passengers could also include dignitaries ; on 
board with Mrs. Hall of Chicago in 1897 was the Governor of the Riff district, 
an «interestin|, especially fine looking Moor, who was a model of repose and 
dignity» (14) . Caroline White of Philadelphia in 1894 saw on her boat «two 
youths of a brown complexion, dressed handsomely in the Moorish costume, 
who we judged were persons of some distinction...They were. The She- 
rifa of Wazan met her sons at the port. Evidently, they caused quite a sensa- 
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tion upon landing and «although the rain was falling heavily, they were fol¬ 
lowed by a crowd as they made their way through the streets on foot»* 16 * 


Americans found the mode of landing at Tangier unusual, to say the very 
least. In 1849 the consular employee Mr, Fort reported that two porters 
«seized me, sat me by force upon a chair which they brought with them, and 
as quick as thought they hoisted me to the top of their broad and brawny 
shoulders, and carried me from the vessel to the sea - shore sand of Africa»* 17 * 
In 1862 Harper’s Hand-book for Travelers devoted more space to landing in 
Tangier than to the city itself. Mr. Fetridge took pains to tell his fellow Ame¬ 
ricans how to do it : «When getting on the Moor’s back to be carried on 
shore, don’t hang with your arms around his neck, preventing his locomotion 
and your own safety, but seat yourself boldly on his shoulders, your limbs 
hanging down in front ; of course, we are speaking of gentlemen 
travelers»* !8) . The stately Mr. Kennedy in 1868 describes his arrival at Tan¬ 
gier : «a half a dozen or more boats come out. They are worked by Moors, 
-very strange to look upon in their cloaks and hoods, -with bare legs and slip¬ 
pers. These row us towards the shore, where we are landed through the surf, 
on the backs of men and in chairs, -there being a rush of a motley crowd of 
watermen, porters and boys, who surround our boat, seize, without asking 

our permission, upon every article of luggage, and run with it, entirely out of 

* 

our view, to the Custom House on the beach, leaving us to follow in a state of 
alarm as to the safety of our effects, the recovery of which from this ill- 
looking crew seem to be hopelless. But when we arrive we find every piece 
deposited on the ground at the Customs House door, where a grave and 
majestic official, looking like a prince, permits us to pass with no more deten¬ 
tion than that required by the opening of a single travelling bag))* 19 *. 


Most visitors arrived by sea and few failed to be struck by the setting of 
the city. Arriving with the Mediterranean Squadron in 1845, Schroeder 
observed : «the situation [Tangier] is supremely fine ; at the head of a beau¬ 
tiful bay, with walls and castles, and batteries half demolished by the Prince 
de Joinville’s late ball practice))* 20 *. John E. Warren wrote in 1849, «We were 
just entering the beautiful Bay of Tangiers, whose mountains, covered with 
verdure to their very tops, and rising in graceful slopes one behind the other 
until dim and misty in the distance, presented a grand and pleasing picture to 
the eye.... Before us, and upon the side of a hill, stood the Moorish city, with 
its low, white buildings, its numerous towers, turrets, and intermingling gar¬ 
dens, constituted a scene of striking novelty and beauty»* 21 *. Dr. Loring in 
1890 : «We sailed into the beautiful little bay of Tangier, fringed with a white 
sandy beach, with a dark background of sterile mountains....))* 22 *. 
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Not surprisingly, most comment on what have been the «tourist sites» of 
the time, whether writing in 1868 or 1894 : the Casbah (also called the 
Alcazar, the citadel, Governor’s palace, Sultan’s palace, Emperor’s palace), 
the prison, the «harem», the open square where local cadi dispensed justice, 
the snake-charmer, the magician, the storyteller, an Arab cafe for coffee and 
music, the mosque (to be looked at only from the outside), and beyond the 
city walls, the Sunday market, the slave market, the arrival of the camel 
caravan from Fez. The itinerary of at least one guide apparently included the 
residence of the Belgian consul whose patio, gardens furnishings, antiquities, 
contemporary crafts, local art, armor, dress ornaments of both sexes, sadd¬ 
lery, pipes, and other contents are mentioned with enthusiasm by authors 
writing of visits as far apart as 1868 and 1897 ; in 1883, Ballou described it as 
«more of a museum than a dwelling-housed 23 ^ Meriwether, Day, and Fort 
describe a Moorish wedding whose passage they witnessed. Clayton, Fort and 
Ballou relate impressions from a visit to a Koranic school. 

Some «saw» more than others in what they were shown. A visiting writer 
«noticed with proper professional pride, that neither the mountebank near the 
saint’s tomb, nor the snake-charmer farther up the slope, had so large an 
audience as the story-teller.d 24 * A scholar who has studied Clemens’ letters, 
articles and other publications on the trip that included Tangier reports that 
Clemens «saw the usual sites, «but wrote little of them. On the other hand, he 
was stimulated by «the dramatic and by activities which illustrated manners 
and social custom....» and his Tangier letters «demonstrate Clemens’ intense, 
new awareness of an historical continuum. For the first time in his life he 
found himself - in Tangier - in a locale which was historically ancientd 25) . 

In some cases, what American travellers were shown did not occupy their 
pens and thoughts as much as what they noticed. As Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
was being led through the narrow twisting, labyrinthine streets of Tangier, the 
houses all looking alike and having no numbers, he says he realized why the 
«robber chief in The Forty Thieves put a chalk-mark on the door of Ali 
Baba’s house in order to find it again ; and no wonder the slave-girl Morgiana 
completely frustrated the device by marking half a dozen doors in a similar 
mannerd 2 ^. Rev. Thomas was the only one of the forty visitors who com¬ 
mented on Barbary pigeons «famous for their size and beautyd 27 \ 

One traveller noted Tangier’s three post-offices (the Spanish, the English, 
the French), saying «The State of Morocco has no postal arrangements.... 
within Morocco private messengers are employed, who have a hard time of it 
swimming the rivers and braving the scorching sun of the interiord 28) . There 
is quite a bit of information on the Jews : Mr. Finck (1890) visited a synago- 
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gue ; Mrs. Mackin attended the wedding of Isaac Nahon’s daughter (1895) ; 
Mr. Kennedy (1868) was received by the three generations of the Abacassis 
family and by Moses Parienle «banker and prominent citizen of Tangier; 
Rev. Thomas in 1856 visited a Jewish consular family. And Mrs. Roulet in 
1896 learned something of Islam, At an Arab cafe, she started to sketch, when 
her nervous guide quickly told her to tear up that paper, as he hurried her 
outside. The guide proceded to explain to her «it was forbidden by the Pro¬ 
phet to draw any likeness of anything.,.)) and that Moroccans think that pic¬ 
tures have a soul, and «if he allows his likeness to be made, at the day of 
judgment there will be no soul for him, since his own will have gone into the 

portrait))^. 

The profusion of flowers, the fruit trees, shrubs, the verdant growth, 
seemingly uncultivated vegetation, the splendid gardens provoked superlatives 
throughout the century. In 1817 Archibald Robbins raved about the splendid 
gardens of Consul Simpson ; he had reason to be appreciative, having spent 
the previous 19 months wandering in the parched, dry desert regions of sou¬ 
thern Morocco as a captive. As one witer waxed poetically : «The art of gar¬ 
dening is carried to a high degree of perfection in Morocco... the visitor comes 
forth from the shelter of their delicious bowers, cool, contented and 
refreshed. His eyes have beheld an assemblage of rare plants and beautiful 
flowers... his nostrils have been greeted with the most delightful fragrance, 
and his soul has been enlarged and rejoiced with the peaceful contemplation 
of nature and her varied works... The Tangier gardens abound in orange, 
lemon, pomegranate, fig, and almond trees, which each bear fruit in this mild 
climate in the greatest luxuriance....»^ 31 ^ In 1856 the «luxuriant flora)) of the 
Swedish Consul's garden impressed Reverend Thomas^. The Villa de 
France's «splendid gardens of flowers and fruit» were duly noted^. It was 
not only the cultivated gardens that drew comments. «Nothing gave me quite 
the swell of rapture that the great valleys of wild flowers of Morocco inspired. 
Such a luxury is it to go out into the fields and find the measureless waste now 
gay as vast garden an of infinite variety. Violet, iris and wild geranium of a 
peculiarly hardy variety, gladiolus, crimson as blood, and daffodils, all to me 
more beautiful in their native wildness than those which care and rich science 
had helped to be beautiful at home»^ 34 l 

The abundance of oranges was a treat to visitors from the cold climates 
of the East Coast of the U.S. «The orange trees in this country are very fine, 
large and abundantly fruitful.... By proper management of grafts they are 
made to produce two crops a year ... And such fruit as some of it is, out-r 'als 
everything that you ever tasted from Havana or Florida. Oranges cannot be 
exported and eaten in the perfection of their true and native 
deliciousness.... »^ 35) . 
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Many of these American visitors in the 19th century were clearly intri¬ 
gued by the people they saw, met and heard of. «The people of Tangier 
claimed much of my attention, so I paid court to the Arabs »* 36 \ The physical 
appearance of Moroccans came in for praise. To John Pendleton Kennedy, 
the chief customs officer was «the handsomest man I think I ever saw»< 37 ). 
«The Moors are handsome men, haughty of feature, and with great dignity of 
carriage» (38) . James Buckley in 1893 noticed what a smile could do : «smiles 
exchanged shows Arabs in a light very different from any aspect of their cha¬ 
racter previously exhibited)^ 39 ). «The most striking objects in Tangier are the 
Moorish men and Jewish women. There are no finer specimens of humanity 
than somme of the Moors we saw here... we could understand the love of 
Desdemona for the Moor of Venice»^ 40 ^ 


Some did not limit themselves to generalizations, but also commented on 
individuals they met. Dr. Henry Field was received by the Sultan’s Minister of 
Foreign affairs, Si Mohammed Torres, a seventy year old man «with a white 
beard, and a most kindly face... (and.)... manner so gracious» ; he goes on to 
relate their discussion of Morrocco and America and European countries. 
Field was also impressed by the Gouvernor of Tangier, «a striking man, 
carrying himself like the soldier he was ; «in Field’s meeting with him, con¬ 
versation grew animated, turning upon the affairs of the day, upon which the 
Governor showed himself well informed and talked intelligently^ 41 ^. Both 
Samuel Clemens in 1867 and John Pendleton Kennedy in 1868 raved about the 
guide Mohammed Lamarti, «the stately, the princely, the magnificent Hadji 

Mohammed Lamarty (may his tribe increase!)_»* 42 \ «a stout, handsome, 

well-made and dignified Moor, in neat turban and flowing White robe, and, 
like all the rest, bare-legged and in slippers»^ 43 \ 


Many were not there long enough, or perhaps were not sufficiently 
observant to comment on a wide range of aspects of life. G. Fort was an 
exception. He describes everything from tea drinking, masonry, renegades, 
Moorish and Jewish weddings, famine, fruit trees, milking a cow, Moorish 

saddles and horseback riding, Moorish kitchens to the Aissaouas, snail ven- 

■ 

dors and the Moorish government. His book, Coos-coo-soo : or, Letters from 
Tangier, in Africa, published in Philadelphia in 1859 is a researcher’s gem. It 
is a series of letters sent to a friend back home describing in detail Tangier and 
life in Morocco for a foreigner. The seven years Fort spent as a consular 
employee at the American Legation gives a credence to the three hundred 
pages portraying the sometimes tedious, sometimes exhilarating, exhiarating, 
sometimes frustrating life of a foreign diplomat in Tangier in the mid-19th 
century. 
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The American consuls, understandably, make appearances in many of 
these travel accounts, be it for simply receiving travelers, (Clemens, 1867) or 
for other reasons. They helped seamen out of predicaments, such as Robbins 
in 1817 and Shippen in 1851 ; one requested a naval show of force (Schroeder, 
1845). Dining at the residence of the American Consul in 1.849, John Esaias 
Warren met the Italian patriot, Guiseppe Garibaldi, who was in exile in Tan¬ 
gier at the time. In 1856, Reverend Thomas tells us of the Consul showing off 
his Barb horses, and of his paying respects to the Commodore of a visiting 
flagship. Consuls.accompanied visiting citizens to see to the Pasha (Kennedy 
1868 &. Field 1892). In 1860 John Vassar noted that Consul Brown was retur¬ 
ning to Tangier, «the first consular return to Morocco since the war [Spanish- 
Moroccan] began>/ 44 ). ’One introduced a New York newspaper editor to his 
Tangier counterpart, the editor of the local Spanish language paper Stoddard 
(1891). And, sometimes, they were the subject of gossip for local guides, and 
reasons for discontent among local citizens. Francis Sessions was in Tangier in 

1889 when the Jewish community was demanding the recall of Consul Lewis. 

* 

Evidently, he had just had a Jewish wife-beater publicly whipped. Thomas 
Clayton, also, visiting in 1889, reports having received an earful from his 
dragoman, presumably about the same consul, but he refused to publish them 
«as they are, perhaps, $landers>/ 45 \ (Mr. Clayton was a lawyer). It is conjec¬ 
ture, but on^ cannot help but wonder whether some of the guides of Tangier 
(perhaps Messrs Sessions and Clayton had the same one) took advantage of 
the opportunity they had to pass on local discontent to visiting Americans. 

On the subject of local politics and economy, Americans passed on their 
own observations and sometimes related opinions of foreign residents of 
Tangier. Francis Schroeder, secretary to the Commodore commanding the 
Mediterranean Squadron from 1843-1845-reported that «the Emperor of 
Morocco refuses to receive the new American consul, who is here [Gibraltar] 
waiting for aid. We therefore take him to Tangier to-morrow, and remons¬ 
trate with all the squadron >/ 46 ^. A short visit to Tangier ensued (in October 
1845) : «We brought the consul, and the day has been devoted to dragomans 
and diplomacy >/ 47 ^. In 1849, John Warren reports that 4000 head of cattle are 
exported annually from Tangier to Gibraltar. Others citing Tangier exports to 
Gibraltar are Aldrich (1875), Day (1876) and Stoddard, 1891). In 1875, 
Aldrich reported the view that the emperor must regard Tangier «with parti¬ 
cular disfavor, her commerce (is) harassed and her trade strangled by whim¬ 
sical restrictions)/ 4 ^. «A11 exportation is hampered, agriculture heavily 
loaded with taxation, and only so far pursued as to supply the barest necessi¬ 
ties of life>/ 49 \ «If the sultan or his chief officials go on a journey through the 
country with a train or caravan, supplies for men and animals must be prof- 
ferd along the way, on pain of his Majesty’s great displeasure if they fail>/ 50 ^. 
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The Sultan is occasionally the subject of comments. Frank Vincent 
remarks : «the (late) Sultan was described to me as a man of considerable 
intellectual power, and amiably disposed toward foreigners, but he was tied 
’h£nd and foot’ by the stern tenets of his religion... he was said not to be a 
cruel man though a despot, but he had such a turbulent lot of tribes to govern 
that much had to be done by threats if not by actual use of his troops» (51 ^. 

The poverty of the people was noted, and also the industry of the wor¬ 
kers. Observing the brass workers during the month of Ramadan in 1890, 
Charles Stoddard commented «the work was done rapidly, and with some 
degree of elegance... other trades were in full operation, and my idea that all 
Orientals are indolent received a decided shock as I rode past these busy 
workshops»* 52 \ Lee Meriwether in 1891 saw weavers, jewelers, and the 
gunsmiths busily at work. In watching the long Moorish guns being made, he 
commented on how rarely they were seen outside of Morocco, «their export 
having been prohibited by the Sultan» (53 \ The courteousness was noted : «A 
European seems to be considered a sort of public guest, to be treated with 
respect, and protected, rather than ill used»* 54 \ 

More than one American commented on Morocco’s relations with 
England and/or France. In 1856, G. Fort wrote of the sultan at the time, «He 
is in great awe of the English and the French, and it Is to be feared that sooner 
or later his people will fall into the hands of one or the other of these two 
nations» (55 \ George Ditson, who had just spent a year travelling throughout 
Tunisia and Algeria, came to Tangier in 1858. He was reluctant to leave the 
city, writing «it was... the only one where French arms or French diplomacy 
was not apparent... here the green banner of the Prophet floats from every 
battlement ; here the crescent has not waned before French crusaders» (56 \ 
Nearly twenty years later, in 1876, Henry Day writes : «...it would not sur¬ 
prise us to awake some morning and find that it had been annexed to 
England.,, » (57 \ And James Buckley in 1893 : «Tangier, it is said, is the eye of 
Africa looking into Europe, and the eye of Europe looking into Africa is 
Gibraltar; but .Gibraltar is the glass in the hand of England, used at 

9 

somewhat long range, it is true, but the arm of England has always been very 
long in proportion to its body, and its hand has never yet been too small to 
grasp what its interests required... it would not be surprising to see England... 
go down upon the scene and produce complications which would result in 
adding Morocco to her empire...» (58 ^. 

I suspect that some of these 19th century American visitors to Tangier 

might have been a little less enthusiastic than Thomas Clayton, but that ail 

* 

would have sympathized with his concluding remarks on leaving Tangier in 
August of 1889, 
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I may sum up the whole matter by saying that I would not have missed 

my visit to Tangier for ten times its cost. It has been one of the most 

interesting excursions of my life* 59 ) 

RESEARCH NOTE 

The travel accounts on which paper is based are the result of fairly inten¬ 
sive research undertaken at the Library of Congress. Due to time limitations 1 
concentrated on books only. Travel articles from newspaper and magazines 
are not included in this paper. 

Harold F. Smith's American Travellers Abroad : A Bibliography of 
Accounts Published Before 1900 (Bibliographic Contributions No. 4, The 
Library, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 1969) was my main source. 
Of 1822 entries in Smith’s bibliography, six are listed for Tangier and twenty 
for Morocco (fifteen of which mention Tangier). 

If I had relied on Harold Smith’s Tangier listings, this paper would have 
been very short indeed ! I discovered early in my search that Americans wri¬ 
ting about Spain sometimes included Tangier. And I noticed some Americans 
visiting Gibraltar talked about Tangier, even when they didn’t go there. This 
suggested further investigation. 

9 

9 

I marked each of the 1822 entries in American Travellers Abroad that 
mentioned Spain (122), Gibraltar (34), and Africa (53). At the Library of 
Congress I then looked at every one of these books (with the exception of one, 
which was missing) and checked the table of contents. When l began finding 
Tangier material in the unlikeliest titles - From Ponkapog to Pesth, From 
Japan to Granada, A Year in Portugal, With a Pessimist in Spain, A Holiday 
in Spain and Norway, Sketches Awheel in Modern Iberia - I decided to pay 
close attention to every around - the - world traveler that stopped in Gibraltar 
and to all that mentioned the Mediterranean. 

For my efforts I located only thirty-nine in Smith’s compilation. Three 

others - Fetridge, Fort, and Thomas - I added by searching the Library of 

* 

Congress card catalog. 

Two authors listed in this bibliography did not visit Tangier, although 
they got close. Andrew Bigelow and John O. Choules are include because of 
the Tangier material in their books. Details can be found in the annotations in 
the attached bibliography. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY TANGIER, 

ITS AMERICAN VISITORS : WHO THEY WERE, 
WHY THEY CAME AND WHAT THEY WROTE 

An Annotated Bibliography of Books About the Tangier 
Experiences of Forty-two Americans, 1817-1897^^ 

Priscilla H. Roberts 

** Call numbers in brackets [] are those used at the Library 
of Congress for the first title following the author's name** 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey (1836-1907). 

From Ponkapog to Pesth. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1883. Many edi¬ 
tions between 1884 and 1911. Also published as vol. 8 in The Writings 
of Thomas B. Aldrich ( cover title; Aldrich’s Prose Works), Boston & 
New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1897. There is 1970 reprint by AMS 
Press, NY. [D 919. A 36] 

Tangier pp. 195-259 . 

Aldrich, a close personal friend of Samuel Clemens, was a writer, nove¬ 
list, poet, and editor of the Atlantic Monthly magazine. During his lifetime he 
was considered the equal of America’s other prominent jen of letters, Wil¬ 
liam Dean Howells and Samuel Clemens, although his novels and poems are 
seldom read today. 

He visited Tangier in 1875. The chapter «A Day in Africa» offers one of 
the most detailed descriptions of Tangier by a 19th century American. From 
comments on Tangier’s trade with Gibraltar, Cadiz and Lisbon, the.people, 
the music, tanners, hennaed fingertips, coins shops, the Kasbah, the Moorish 
court of justice, and the flat roofs to the arrival of a caravan from Fez, the 
bustling marketplace, the Aissaoua and the hand of Fatima painted on house 
walls, Aldrich is an observant, sensitive, and articulate writer. 64 pages and he 
stayed only 24 hours. If only he had stayed forty-eight ! 



Ballou, Maturin Murray (1820-1895). 

Due West or, round the world in ten months. Boston, Houghton, Mif- 
• flin, 1884. Reprinted in condensed form in Footprints of travel ; or, 
journeying in many lands, Boston, Ginn & Co., 1889 [G 440. B 19] 
Tangier , pp. 294-305, 

A lifelong Bostonian and son of a Universalist minister, Ballou was for 
over fifty years connected with the Boston and New York press as writer, 
publisher and editor. He founded the first weekly illustrated newspaper in 

America, Gleason’s Pictorial, and was one of the founders of the Boston 

* 

Globe newspaper. He travelled almost continuously from 1870 until his death 
in Cairo in 1895, writing innumerable travel books. 

In march 1883 he visited Tangier. He comments on the three gates closed 
at night, the streets, the people and Iheir dress, Jews & Jewesses, the snake 
charmer, the flowers & greenery, orange trees, dapple-grey horses, and the 
arrival of a camel caravan. He visited the Governor’s palace (meeting «his 
Excellency»), native bazars, the slave market just outside the city walls, an 
Arab cafe, a Koranic school, and the American Minister outside of town, 
where foreign consuls resided «.... in handsome villas, surrounded by peren¬ 
nial gardens and orchards. 

Bigelow, Andrew (1795-1877) 

Travels In Malta and Sicily, with sketches of Gibraltar, in eighteen 
hundred and twenty-seven. 

Boston, Carter, Hendee <& Babcock, 1831 [DG 831. B 59] 

Tangier pp. 72-74 and p. 468 

Bigelow was one of the earliest Americans to visit Gibraltar in his travels. 
Excerpts from his earlier work, a journal of impressions on Britain and Ire¬ 
land, were published in several American and English newspapers and maga¬ 
zines. Bigelow did not visit Tangier, but he met US Consul Mullowny in 
Gibraltar in 1827. Two pages of discussion of America’s relations with 
Morocco result from this encounter. He also relates Mullowny’s death «a t 
Tangiers, in December ia$t» in a footnote on page 468. 

Bonsai, Stephen (1865-1951). 

Morocco as it is, with an account of Sir Charles Euan Smith’s recent 
mission to Fez. London, Allen, 1893. Illus. Photographs. Index. Also 
London & New York editions, 1894. [DT 309. B72] 

Tangier pp. 306-312. 



Author and journalist, Bonsai began his carreer as a special correspon¬ 
dent during the Bulgarian-Serbian War in 1885. Sent to Europe in 1887 as 
special correspondent for the New York World, he sent dispatches from 
Rome, St. Petersburg, Constantinople, London, Paris, and Macedonia. He 
was in Morocco in November 1891 for several months. During the adminis¬ 
tration of President Harrison he was secretary of the American Legation at 
Madrid and later charge d’affaires in China and Japan. He also was in Cuba 
during the Spanish-American War. His son, Philip W. Bonsai, was American 
ambassador to Morocco from May 11, 1961 to August 8, 1962. 

Not much on Tangier, but he does describe the entry of the new governor 
into the city with «great pomp and ceremony» and «the most striking scene of 
all», the entry of the rebels in town to take the oath of loyalty to the new 
Pasha. 

Brooks, Noah (1830-1903). 

The Mediterranean trip : a shor guide to the principal points on the 
shores of the western Mediterranean arid the Levant, New York, 
Scribner, 1895. 211 p. [D 973. B 87] 

Chapter on Tangier, p. 35. Not seen, as LC copy is missing. 

An author and journalist, Brooks was a native of Maine, who moved to 
Boston to pursue studies in landscape painting. Discovering he preferred to 
write, he was able to make a living from his stories, essays, and newspaper 
articles. A man of many interests and skills, he tried business in Illinois, far¬ 
ming in Kansas, and publishing in California Moving in 1862 to Washington 
as a reporter for a California paper, he was invited by President Lincoln in 
1865 to become his private secretary. As he was about to take up this offer, 
the president was assassinated. From 1866-1871 he was editor of the Alta 
California, the san Francisco newspaper which sent Mark Twain on the 
«Quaker City» in 1867. 

Buckham, George. 

Note from the journal of a tourist. Volume II - Italy, Spain, Central arid 
Northern Europe. 2 vols. With illustrations (none of Tangier). New 
York, Gavin Houston, 1890. [D 975. B 92] 

Tangier pp, 319-322 . 

These are quick jottings from the diary of author, who went abroad for 
his health and spent eight years travelling with his wife throughout Europe, 
Egypt arid the Holy Land. 
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Buckham visited Tangier in December 1871 for 24 hours, being carried 
ashore on the shoulders of a porter, while his wife went in a chair. He noticed 
a tent city of Moroccans on their way to Mecca, awaiting a steamer to 
Alexandria. He saw the produce of the country waiting for export from Tan¬ 
gier (cotton & fruits) and remarked on the many flowers & gardens, music & 
musicians, the good-natured people who return smiles, and the mode of dress. 

Buckley, James Monroe (1836-1920) 

Travels in three continents : Europe, Asia, Africa, New York, Eaton & 
Mains, 1894. Reprinted in 1972 by Books for Librairies Press, Freeport, 
NY. (The Black Heritage Library Collection). [G 463. B944] 

Tangier pp. 81-100. 

A Methodist clergyman who was a son of a clergyman, Buckley pursued 
classical and the theological studies at Wesleyan University in Connecticut. 
He contributed articles to the Christian Advocate, which was a leading 
journal of the Methodist religion in the U.S, and was well-known in Metho¬ 
dist circles as an outstanding preacher. He combined his love of travel and 
love of writing in this book. 

Buckley visited Tangier in December 1893. He praises the Continental 
Hotel as «surpassing any in Spain». «The street crowds in Tangier are grave, 
but many smile and gesticulate like Italians or Frenchmen» and «they are 
among the most rapid walkers in the world». Among his visits were a Koranic 
school, the markets, and the prison ; he noticed that coffee is pounded not 
ground, and noted the absence from the streets of women of the better classes. 
Bronzework, leather manufacture, the large number of blind, local people 
going barefoot, corns & bunions on these feet, Jewish women, Arabs sleeping 
standing up, the sea and land views of Tangier also caught his eye. He called 
upon previous authors (Joseph Thomson, Joseph Hooker, Whalter Harris) 
for his chapter on «eondition and outlook of Morocco». Buckley talked with 
local foreign residents for information on the country. He also took a mule 
ride into the countryside, going eight miles out toward Fez, remarking on the 
mud houses made with straw. 

Chapin, James Henry (1832-1892), 

s 

From Japan to Granada : Sketches of observations and inquiry in a tour 
round the world in 1887-8. New York, G.P. Putnam (The Knicker¬ 
bocker Press), 1889. [G 490. C 46] 

Tangier and Morocco pp. 301-310. 

Chapin visited Tangier in 1888. He too was a clergyman, educated in 
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Illinois, and ministering at Universalist churches there. He made a wagon-trip 
to California in 1864, becoming an agent of the U.S. Sanitary Commission on 
the Pacific Coast. For the last twenty years of his life he was professor of 
mineralogy and geology at St. Lawrence University in New York. He was 
elected to the Connecticut House of Representatives in 1888. Unfortunately, 
these pages on Tangier do not reflect Chapin’s scientific interests. He com¬ 
ments on the government of Morocco, mentions Muley Hassan by name, and 
gives his impressions of mode of dress of the people, the markets, the shops 
and goods for sale, gold lace embroidery, the butter seller, the prison, and 
foreign consuls’ houses and gardens. 

Choules, Rev. John Overton (1801-1856) 

The cruise of the steam yacht North Star ; a narrative of the excursion 
of Mr. Vanderbilt’s party to England, Russia, Denmark, France, Spain, 
Italy, Malta, Turkey, Madeira, etc. Boston, Gould and Lincoln, New 
York, Evans and Dickerson, 1854. [D 919. C 55] 

Tangier briefly , pp. 325-326, 

Choules, bom in England, was a theology student in.college in Bristol. 
Immigrating to America in 1824, he became an active Baptist minister in con¬ 
gregations in New York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. He wrote and 
edited many religious books, and had accompanied some students to Europe 
in 1851, which he wrote about in Young Americans Abroad. Cornelius Van- 
derbit invited the author to accompany him on this cruise as his guest. 

They sailed into Tangier bay on Sptember 9, 1853 with intention of visi¬ 
ting the city, but high winds prevented landing. In Gibraltar the Vanderbilt 
party had met the US Consul at Tangier, who had requested that «we would 
show our yacht to the Moor$». Choules recommends Schroeder’s The Shores 
of the Mediterranean -see below- as the «best guide-book extant» for those 
travellers to the Mediterranean. 

Clayton, Thomas Jefferson (1826). 

Rambles and Reflections. Europe From Biscay to the Black Sea and 
From Aetna the North Cape with Glimpses at Asia, Africa, America 
and the Islands of the Sea. Chester, Pa, 1892. Press of the Delawate 
County Republican. [D 919. C 61] 

Tangier, pp, 244-249 . 

Clayton, a lawyer in Wilmington, Delaware, visited Tangier with his son 
in August, 1889. These are letters he sent back to friends. He gives population 
of Tangier as 18,000. Among places visited were a springs, from which drin- 
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king water was being drawn from wells, the «palace of the Emperor», the 

barracks, the jail, the court of justice, and a Koranic school. He saw pilgrims 

waiting to go to Mecca. The interior decoration of the palace - the «fine lace 

drapery» in plaster - caught his eye, as did the horses and «excellent» saddles. 

The barking of dogs & braying of asses all night kept him awake. He was the 

only traveller to mention swimming in the surf, reporting that the beach and 

surf at Tangier were equal to Cape May (a summuer beach resort on the 

■ 

Atlantic Ocean in the state of New Jersy). 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (1835-1910). (Mark Twain, pseud.) 

The innocents abroad ; or, the new pilgrim’s progress ; being some 
account of the steamship Quaker City’s pleasure excursion to Europe 
and the Holy Land ; with descriptions of countries, nations, incidents 
and adventures as they appeared to the author. Hartford, Ct., Ame¬ 
rican Publishing Co., 1869. Ulus. 

Tangier pp. 75-89. 

* 

Clemens visited Tangier for 36 hours with some fellow passengers in 
1867. For a detailed study of his Tangier visit, see Dewey Ganzel’s Mark 
Twain Abroad : The Cruise of the «Quaker City» (Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1968), chapter III. Innocents Abroad had remained in print 
ever since 1869. In fact, a new edition whith new introductions, foreword, and 
afterword and new illustrations has just been published this year by the 
Reader’s Digest Association. 

The historical background of Tangier occupied much of Clemens’ inte¬ 
rest, although he does comment one the diverse population and their dress, 
the coins, old Roman ruins, houses and their construction, and the shops. He 
had a very good guide, cultured, multi-lingual, and intelligent, who must have 
contributed to Twain’s store of information on Morocco, its politics 
monarchy, and Islam. This guide was the same one as John Pendleton Ken¬ 
nedy used a year later -see below- and his description of Tangier is equally 
informative. Clemens also visited the Cave of Hercules at Cape Spartel, and 
the American Consul Jesse McMath & family at the Legation. His comments 
on Moroccan - Spanish relations may be of interest to some. 

Davis, Richard Harding (1864-1916). 

The Rulers of the Mediterranean. New York, Harpers, 1893. Illustra- 
tions. There is 1972 reprint by Books for Libraries Press, Freeport, NY 
(Essay Index Reprint Series). [D 973. D35] 

Tangier , pp. 37-71. 
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Davis, a roving reporter with Harper’s Magazine and best-known Ame¬ 
rican war correspondent of the late 19th century, visited Tangier in 1892 at the 
same time as Dr. Henry Field. In fact, they were on the same boat and fol¬ 
lowed much the same tourist itinerary. Davis came from a literary family, his 
father was managing editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer newspaper, his 
mother was a novelist and short story writer. He was a prolific writer, autho¬ 
ring dozens of novels short stories, and travel books, which were widely read 
by Americans at the turn of the century. 

Very little escaped Davis’ attention. He comments on everything and, 
unlike many writers of Tangier, he seems not to have taken everything he was 
told at face value. «...any visitor to Tangier who thinks he is seeing anything 
that is real and native to the home life of the people, and that is not a show 
gotten up by the guides, is going to be greatly taken in. The harem to which 
they lead women is not a harem at all, but the home of the widow of an 
ex-governor, who sits with her daughters for strange women to look at...» 
Several pages are devoted to detailing his succesful to persuade US Consul 
General Felix Mathews & the Pasha to permit a visit to the prison. 

Day, Henry (1820-1893). 

From the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules. Observations on Spain, Its 

History and Its People. New York, G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1883. 

[DP 41. D 27] 

Tangier pp. 205-213 . 


Day, born in Massachusetts and a graduate of Yale, was a prominent 
corporate lawyer in New York City. He was aslo a director of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 

Day visited in 1876. He gives the population as about 12,000, 'one-half 
Jews. He saw a Moorish wedding pass by, comments on the market place, 
camel caravan from Fez, «oranges by the million», the dress of the Moor and 
the Jew. Concerning crime in Tangier he writes «The captain of the steamer 
told me he often brought from Tangier to Gibraltar fifty thousand silver dol¬ 
lars at a time, and that he had never lost one, and that droves of cattle are 
constantly coming from the interior, and not one was ever stolen». 100 head 
of cattle were passengers to Gibraltar with the author. He state that the Sultan 
is the owner of the land and tenants rent it. He saw the foreign community 
depart for boar hunting one Sunday. 
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Dilson, George Leighton (1812-1894). 

The Crescent and French Crusaders. New York, Derby & Jackson, 
1859. [DT279. D61) 

Tangier pp. 368-371 . 

Ditson, born in Massachusetts, began medical studies, but quit as his 
health deteriorated. So he did as so many Americans in ill health seemed to do 
in the 19th century. He went abroad - travelling throughout Europe, Asia, and 
Africa for several years. Returning to America, he obtained his medical 
degree at the University of Vermont, but never practiced. He was a US Consul 
in Cuba for some years and taught English there. His other publications are 
also travel books. 

Unlike other 19th century American travellers to Tangier, Ditson came 
from Algeria in 1858, where he had spent a year in that country and Tunisia, 
He did not come overland, but took a steamer from Djema-Gazouat to 
Gibraltar, then to Tangier, a trip of two days. Ditson wrote that «Tangiers is 
not so formidable a place, nor half so large as I supposed... but is more sunny 
and cheerful in its aspect, better built and more cleanly...» He remarks on the 
houses, the fig trees, the casbah, the pasha’s palace, comments on status of 
Jews, and visits the American consul and his garden. 

Eddy, Reverend Daniel Clarke (1823-1896). (Rupert Van Wert, pseud). 

Rip Van Winkle’s Travels in Asia and Africa New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., 1882. Two illustrations of Morocco, «view of Tangier» 
8c «costumes of Morocco». Same material and same illustrations 
reprinted in Eddy’s Travels in Asia and Africa (The Roundabout Books 
series). Boston, Charles E. Brown & Co., 1893 [G570.E19] 

Tangier and Morocco pp . 15-32. 

Eddy was clergyman born in Massachusetts, who was a Baptist preacher 
at churches in Boston, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn, New York. In 1854 he was 
elected to the Massachusetts legislature, became Speaker of the House for a 
term, then returned to his church pulpits. Rev. Eddy was a prolific writer of 
religious* books. He made two trips abroad, one in 1850, the second in 1861. 

This is a conversational narrative of a supposed visit by the author to 
Morocco. Rather hackneyed account not very informative. He has passing 
comments on the Jews, the crowds walking and riding along the beach to 
Cape Malabata, and he mentions the «fete of Mahomet». 

Fetridge, William Pembroke. 

* 

Harper’s Hand-book for Travelers In Europe and the East. Being a 
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guide Through Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, 
Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden. With a railroad map, 
corrected up to 1863, and a map embracing colored routes of travel in 
the above countries. Second Year. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 1863. First published in 1862. Annual editions to 1877. 
Tangier text remained unchanged in the 2 nd, 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, & 12th 
editions that I looked at. [D 909. F4] 

Tangier pp. 535-536. Included with Spain. 

Most of the text describes landing at Tangier, with the author offering 
detailed advice on how to be carried ashore. Very little on city of Tangier 
itself. 

Field, Henry Martyn (1822-1907) 

The Barbary Coast. With illustrations. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1893 [DT 189. F45] 

Tangier pp. 25-58 . 

Dr. Field visited Tangier in 1892 at age of seventy. A Presbyterian 
clergyman, he was travelling in Gibraltar when he met the correspondent 
Richard Harding Davis - see above - whence they came as fellow passengers to 
Tangier. Both authors were in Tangier at the same time and wrote about some 
of the same subjects. Field describes conversation with Ion Perdicaris and US 
Consul General Felix Mathews. He visits Cape Spartel lighthouse, the prison, 
the Kasbah, and the beautiful Perdicaris residence. He tells of business in the 
Soko, shipping cattle to Gibraltar, local music, traveling everywhere by hor¬ 
seback, the foreign community, their boar hunts, the lovely views and the lush 
vegetation. 

Finck, Henry Theophilus (1854-1926). 

Spain and Morocco. Studies in Local Color. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1891. 

Tangier pp. 75-98. [DP 41. F 49] 

Finck was music critic for the New York Evening Post newspaper and 
author of many books on musical subjects. A graduate of Havard, he had 
studied philosophy and the classics, including three years in Germany. Wrote 
many articles on woman suffrage, gastronomic and psychological topics, and 
music history. After his marriage in October 1890 he and his wife took trip to 
Morocco. 
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Finck visited Tangier in 1890 during Ramadan, describing the people, the 
market, the dress, grass-selling, snake-charmer, the money and coinage, the 
casbah, the prison, court of justice, the three foreign post offices, and the 
Jews. He also visited a synagogue. 

Fort, G. 

Coos-coo-soo ; or letters from Tangier in Africa. Philadelphia, 
J.S.M’Calla, printer. 1859. 299p. [DT 329.T16F7] 

Tangier the entire book . 

Letters written by American consular employee who was seven years in 
Tangier, from perhaps 1849-1856, perhaps earlier. Fort does not give the years 
and he mentions the US Consul as «M». If «M» refers to john F. Mullowny, 
he was US Consul from 1842-1845. The year 1856 appears once in the text, but 
that could be the year he manuscript for publication, and not the year he was 
in Tangier. Every chapter offers fascinating nuggets of information on all 
aspects of life in Tangier. Further research may turn up more about this 
author. He did return to Philadelphia and published one other book. This 
second book, a novel, is not concerned with Morocco or any of the author’s 
experiences in Tangier. 

Hall, Adelaide Susan (Mrs. Herman J., 1857). 

Two Women Abroad : What They Saw and How They Lived While 
Travelling among the Semi-Civilized People of Morocco, the Peasants 
of Italy and France, as well as the Educated Classes of Spain, Greece, 
and Other Countries. Chicago/Philadelphia, Monarch Book Company, 
1897. Photographs, including several of Tangier. Reprinted as : Two 
Travelers in Europe : a unique story told by one of them. What they 
Saw and How, They Lived While Traveling Among the Half-Civilized 
People of Morocco, the Peasants of Italy and France, as well as the 
Educated Classes of Spain, Greece, and Other Countries. Chicago, 
Stanton, 1898. There is also 1913 edition by Hampden publishing 
Company, Springfield, Mass. [D919.H17] 

Tangier pp. 27-38. 

Mrs. Hall was active in various good works in the city of Chicago. She 
also was a museum instructor and lecturer in art history at the Art Insitute of 
Chicago, founder of the Archeology Club of Chicago, and an officer of the 
state Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Author visited Tangier in 1897 and stayed in the Continental Hotel. She 
toured the town on donkey back, visiting the usual sights of the governor’s 
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palace, the «harem», (where she bought a large silver earring literally off the 
ear of one of the women), the prison, and some consular gardens. She noted 
the fine leatherwork, saddles, lovely views, the snake charmer, the arrival of a 
20-camel caravan, mackerel fishing in the bay, and trade with Gibraltar. She 
paid a visit to US Consul General and Mrs. John Judson Barclay and reported 
talking with an English missionary doctor in Tetuan whom she met on the 
boat from Gibraltar. She also records that her guide told her Moslem women 
do not have souls. 

Kennedy, John Pendleton (1795-1870), 

At home and abroad ; a series of essays : with a journal In Europe in 
1867-68, New York, G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1872. LC copy replaced by 
microfilm No. 17493. [PS 2162. A 7] 

Tangier pp. 367-382. 

Kennedy, his wife, black maid, and daughter visited Tangier January 

i 

12-13, 1868, during the month of Ramadan. 

Author was a distinguished American statesmen from-a prominent 
Maryland family. He was U.S. Secretary of the Navy under President Millard 
Fillmore in 1852. Also a writer of some distinction, he had several novels 
published. He takes a little credit for recognizing the talent of Edgar Allan 
Poe. As a judge in a literary contest offering a prize for the best literary paper 
published in Baltimore, Kennedy awarded the prize to the then unknown Poe. 

Kennedy’s visit is one of the more informative accounts of Tangier by a 
19th century American. He gives names of the Moroccan officials he met and 
the Jewish families he visited. Although he did not remain long, the fact that 

V 

he had Mohamed Lamarti as a guide gives credence to this account. He had 

pleasant visits with the Pariente and Abacassis families, also stopping in at a 

Jewish school and at the American Legation. The female members of his 

family visited the «harem» where the black maid Rebecca was the center of 
attention. 

Loring, George Bailey (1817-1891). 

A Year in Protugal, 1889-1890. New York, G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1891. [DP525.L87] 

Tangier pp. 218-224. 

Loring was physician, who was named the U.S. Minister at Lisbon in 
1889. He came with his wife to Tangier March 24-26,1890. 



A short desultory visit, the author did like the setting of Tangier. During 
a Sunday stroll to the market he describes the crowds and scene in rather stark 
terms. He mentions observing part of a Moorish wedding, and the snake- 
charmer. His wife visited the sultan’s palace and the harem, telling of the 
decorative interior walls and ceiling. Evidently, the women of the «harem» 
were equally as interested in Mrs. Loring’s dress and parasol. 

Mackin, Sarah Maria Britton Spottiswood (Mrs. James Mackin), 1850-1923. 
A Society Woman On Two Continents. New York and London, The 
Transarlantic Publishing Company, 1896. Also 1897 ed. 

Tangierpp. 207-244. [CT 275. M 437 A3 1896] 

s 

The author, born in Kentucky and educated at Catholic convents there, 
was a «woman of the world» according to Monsignor Bernard O’Reilly of 
New York in the preface to this book. 

Mrs. Mackin went to Tangier in 1895 for three days and stayed three 
months. Detailed chapters on Moorish and Jewish weddings, pig-sticking and 
diplomatic society. The author loved parties, balls, and being entertained, and 
drops names right and left - «le tout Tangier» of the 1890s. She exchanged 
visits with the Sherifa of Wazan, visited the royal stables to see the Arabian 
horses being sent to the Queen Regent of Spain by the Moroccan Ambassador 
Said Briska, as he was leaving on «mis$ion of indemnity which Moors were 
obliged to pay for the Melilla affair». There is photograph of wife of Ame¬ 
rican Consul Barclay in «native Jewish costume». 

Meriwether, Lee. 

Alfoat and Ashore on the Mediterranean. New York, Scribner’s Sons, 
1892.. [D973.M561 

Tangier pp. 113-121 . 

Meriwether visited Tangier in 1891. He was a St. Louis lawyer, who at 
one time was also Commissioner of Labor Statistics for the State of Missouri. 

He stayed in the Villa de France and evidently had a good guide. Author 
visited a Moorish wedding and that an Arab cafe for coffee and music. He 
noticed the Moroccan restaurant keepers and their cooking stoves, and «lots 
of needles» with meat. (In the 1890s shish kebabs or brochettes were unknown 
to most Americans). As a lawyer, Meriwether found particularly fascinating 
observing the cadi and his scribe during court proceedings. While a bystander, 
he witnessed a group of hill tribesmen arrive, shooting off their long guns to 
pay honor to the cadi. They came to offer him a bullock. 
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Montgomery, James Eglinton (died 1909). 

Our Admiral's Flag Abroad. The Cruise of Admiral D.G. Farragut, 
commanding the European Squadron in 1867-68 in the Flag-Ship 
Franklin. New York, G.P. Putnam & son, 1869. Illus. 

Tangierpp. 189-191. [D 919. M 78] 

Admiral David Glasgow Farragut [1801-1870] came to town with his wife 
and entourage in 1868, was given a 21-gun salute, stayed three hours, bought 
«souvenirs in abundance», then returned to his ship at Gibraltar. The author 
of this cruise journal did not share Admiral Farragut’s interest in Tangier. 

Admiral Farragut, the Civil War naval hero and first admiral in the 
United States Navy, knew the Barbary states very well, having spent a year 
studying in Tunis in 1817, as guest of U.S. Consul Charles Folsom, He was 
quite a linguist and knew French, Spanish and Arabic. His naval career 
brought him to the Mediterranean in 1815, 1816,1817,1818, & 1819. 

Ober, Frederick Albion (1849-1913). 

The Knockabout Club in North Africa. Boston, Estes & Lauriat, 1890. 
Frontis. Plates. Knockabout club series, vol. 7. [DT 164. O 16] 

Tangier pp. 27-45. 

Ober spent ten days in Tangier in 1888. An author and traveller from 
Massachusetts, Ober was an early explorer of the Everglades in Florida while 
pursuing rare birds. He made a 2-yr ornithological trip for Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution to the West Indies, where he discovered many new and rare species. 
Ober also participated in archeological explorations in Mexico. His special 
interest in the history of the European conquest of America took him to 
Spain, and then to North Africa. He was a prolific writer of travel, history, 
and young peoples’ books and biographies. 

r 

Interesting pages on Tangier. He quotes De Amicis rather extensively. Pen & 
ink sketches of principal street of Tangier, Jews of Tangier, Arab Woman of 
Tangier, morning prayer, the mosque. He mentions that the American Consul 
at the time he was there was «engaged in effecting the release of a lot of Jewish 
prisoners who had languished for many years in the common prison on charge 
of debt. We photographed the group...» 

Racliff, Carter. 

John Singer Sargent. New York, Abbeville Press Publishers, 1982. 
Sargent quoted about Tangier on pp. 55-57. Original quote in its enti¬ 
rety is from a letter dated «Hotel Central Tangier, Jan. 4th, 1880» 
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reproduced in John Sargent by The Hon. Evan Charteris (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927), pp. 50-51. [ND 237. S3 R3] 

Tangier pp. 55-57. 

John Singer Sargent [1856-1925] is one of the best-known American 
painters of portraits and landscapes, whose oils and watercolors are every 
major museum in the United States. Born in Italy, he was raised in Europe, 
studied painting in Paris, traveled to Madrid to study Velazquez and to Hol¬ 
land to study Frans Hals. He made his home in London, but visited the States 
periodically. Two trips to Morocco resulted in some of his finest water-colors. 

Raum, George E. 

A Tour Around the World. Being a brief sketch of the most interesting 
sights seen in Europe, Africa, Asia, and America, while on a two years’ 
ramble. New York, William S. Gottsberger, Publisher, 1886 [1885]. 
Index. [G440. R24] 

Tangier pp. 171-175. 

Raum visited Tangier with his wife in 1885. He gives population of Tan¬ 
gier as 10,000. Part of this account seem more fanciful than factual. He is one 
of the few authors to mention the Aissaouas and he writes of a «prince» with 
much power who likes the English and Americans, and has an American wife. 

. Sounds as if he means the Sherif of Wazan and his English wife. 

Robbins, Archibald (1792-1865). 

A journal, comprising an account of the loss of brig Commerce, of 
Hartford (Con.) James Riley, master, upon the western coast of Africa, 
August 28th, 1815 ; also of the slavery and sufferings of the author and 
the rest of the crew, upon the desert of Zahara, in the years 1815,1816, 
1817 ; with accounts of the manners, customs, and habits of the wan¬ 
dering Arabs ; also a brief historical and geographical view of the con¬ 
tinent of africa. Hartford, Printed by F. D. Bolles, 1817. Map. Also 
1818, 1836, 1851 editions. There is a 1931 limited edition published by 
Conde Nast Press of Greenwich, Ct., with illustrations by •Earle 
Winslow & an interesting foreward by gred Erving Dayton. 1972 reprint 
by Negro History Press, Detroit, Mich. [DT 339. R6 1817] 

Tangier pp. 270-272. 

Robbins was shipwrecked off coast of Essaouira in August 1815, held 
captive 19 months, and was finally redeemed by the English consul in 
Mogador. He reached Tangier on April 5th, 1817. Returning to America, he 
shipped aboard another vessel, was captured by Spanish pirates and nearly 
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killed. Upon being rescued and returned to America, Robbins gave up the sea, 
became a storekeeper and postmaster in Connecticut. He and his 2nd wife 
later moved to the state of Ohio, where he farmed and was the first postmaster 
of the little town of Solon. 

Much description and detail of the Arab Tribes which held him captive 
and much on Larache, but of Tangier he says only «is too well known to need 
from me a description)). He does notice many Spaniards going to church, and 
he speaks highly of the septuagenarian US Consul James Simpson, who 
extended every aid to the crewmembers. 

Roulet, Mary F. Nixon (fl. 1919s). 

With a Pessimist in Spain. Chicago, A.C. McClurg & Co., 1897. B-W 
photograph of the marketplace at Tangier. [DP41. R85] 

Tangier pp. 33-50 

Mrs. Roulet was journalist, musician, and art critic. She visited Tangier 

during the month of Ramadan in 1896. Written as a conversational narrative 
with her alter ego «the Pessimist)), author saw the usual sights -snake- 
charmer, the prison, the market, the harem. She gives a good description of a 
visit to a Moroccan home, (the «harem»), the kitchen, the kettle boiling, 
women doing embroidery, «the fragrance of rich coffee filled the room)) She 
gives the population as 20,000, including 400 Europeans. She relates a curious 
tidbit from her guide, when he pointed out «ze hospital)). This was an open 
empty square near the prison. When the author couldn’t see the rows of beds 
or even a building, the guide explained. The Sultan «disapproved of sick 
people and the aged, and liked to have them killed)). But, the Pasha «was very 
kind and allowed them to lie in that open court all day». Mrs. Roulet found 
the charm of Tangier «lies in the fact that one can wander at will, guide¬ 
bookless, yet always seeing something intersting». 

Schroeder, Francais 

* * 

Shores of the Mediterranean ; with Sketches of Travel. 2 vols. New 
York, Harper & Brothers. 1846. [D973. S38] 

Tangier pp. 300-302 in voL II. 

Schroeder was in port or on land at Tangier October 14-16, 1845. 
Author, a native of Rhode Island, was secretary to the Commodore com¬ 
manding the U.S. Mediterranean Squadron from 1843-1845. He became 
charge d’affaires to Sweden in 1849 and 1854 was appointed Minister Resident 
to that country. He was widely travelled. 



Schroeder has interesting comments on delivering th US Consul to Tan¬ 
gier, which he briefly visited at the end of a two-year tour of duty. 

Sessions, Francis Charles (1820-1892). 

In Western Levant, New York, Welch, Fracker Company 1890. Illus. by 
Henry W. Hall. * [D 974. S49] 

Tangier pp. 119-166 . 

Sessions visited Tangier in 1889. An Ohio businessman and banker, Ses¬ 
sions was president of the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society. A more 
than usually literate and sympathetic account, author discusses a little bit of 
everything - Arab women, snake charmers, cafes, the local people, Moslem 
social and religious law, slave markets, country life, art, villages, language, 
church and state. He quotes Pierre Loti and was in Tangier when US Consul 
Lewis had a «Jewish wife-beater» publicly whipped, with the result that the 
Tangier Jews demanded his recall. 

Shippen, Edward (1826-1911). 

Thirty Years at Sea. The Story of a Sailor’s Life. With illustrations. 
Philadelphia, J.B. Lippincott &Co., 1897. [G549. S55] 

Tangier pp. 61-64, 

Shippen came from a prominent Pennsylvania family, graduated from 
Princeton and the University of Pennsylvania medical school. He spent most 
of his life as surgeon in the United States Navy. His daughter was the second 
wife of the notorious American traitor Benedict Arnold. 

In about 1851 when the author was twenty years old, the freighter he was 
working on was rammed by a Spanish steamer off the coast of Tangier, They 
listed into the Bay of Tangier and as the vessel was badly damaged obtained 
help from the American consul. Cursory remarks on the fine appearance of 
the city from the sea, the motley crowd of townspeople, donkeys, camels 

market place. He and other crew members were put up at the house of a 

* 

Gibraltar Jew, where they slept on a «hard and dirty floor, where the fleas 
fought for us in the most lively manner». 

Stoddard, Charles Augustus (1833-1920). 

Spanish Cities ; with glimpes of Gibraltar and Tangier. New York, 
Scribner, 1892.228p. Illus. Photographs. [DP41.S86[ 

Tangier pp. 201-22. 


Stoddard was a Presbyterian clergyman in New York city for many years, 



also, an editor and publisher of the New York Observer newspaper. An inve¬ 
terate traveller, he published many travel books, in addition to sermons and 

religious pamphlets. 

Stoddard visited during Ramadan in 1890 or 1891. He comments on the 
crowds of people, their dress, the markets, the streets trade with Gibraltar, the 
beautiful gardens flowers, and trees. He observed the brass workers and met 
with US Consul General Felix Mathews, who «knows how to protect Ame¬ 
rican interests and make American travellers who call upon him very much at 
home». 

Thomas, Rev. Charles W. (1795-1870). 

Adventures and Observations on the West Coast of Africa, and its 
Islands. Historical and Descriptive Sketches of Madeira, Canary, Baifra 
and Cape Verd Islands ; their climates, inhabitants and productions. 
Accounts of places, peoples, customs, trade, missionary operations, 
etc... etc... on that part of the African coast lying between Tangier, 

Morocco and Benguela. With illustrations from original drawings, none 
of Tangier. New York, Derby & Jackson, 1850. There is 1969 reprint by 
Negro Universities Press, New York. [DT471. T45] 

Tangier pp. 17-45 . 

► 

Thomas was in Tangier for three days in July 1856. A clergyman from 

* 

Georgia, he was chaplain to the U.S. Navy African Squadron in 1855, 1856 
and 1857. These chapters first appeared as articles in the Southern Christian 
Advocate. 

Well-read on Moroccan and ancient history, Thomas had an intellectual 
curiosity and a joie de vivre that makes these pages on Tangier absolutely fas¬ 
cinating. He relates first - hand information in an entertaining way, repeating 
his conversations with local people, and commenting on his fellow shipmates. 
In no other American travel book on Tangier that I read does an author's 
personality come through as does Thomas’. There is much on the Jews. He 
gives the population of Tangier as 12,000. He talks with a camel driver, asking 
him about his work. He has revealing exchanges with his guide on religion. 
One of the best works on Tangier by a 19th-century American. 

Vassar, John Guy (1811-1888). 

Twenty Years Around the World. New York, Rudd & Carleton, 1861.. 
2nd edition by Carleton Publisher (formerly Rudd & Carleton), 1862. 
Tangier & Morocco pp. 562-569 . [G440. V33 [ 
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Related to the founder of Vassar College in New York state, Vassar spent 
his lifetime travelling due to ill-health. 

Not much on Tangier, though he was in Tetuan in February 1860, and 
has some interesting things to say on the Moroccan-Spanish War. He com¬ 
ments that Tangier was «well fortified, although blockaded» and that all the 
consuls in Morocco had fled to Gibraltar to take the American Consul Mr. 
Brown back to Tangier, «the first consular return to Morocco since the war 
began». Notes sad state of the Jews in Tetuan and in Mogador, which he also 
visited in February 1860. 

Vincent, Frank (1848-1916). 

Actual Africa or, The Coming Continent, A Tour of Exploration, With 
map and over one hundred illustrations. Detailed index. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1895. [DT11.V77] 

Tangier & Morocco pp. 7-52. 

Vincent was in Tangier in October 1891. He spent two years travelling 

around Africa, with Morocco his first stop. He gives population of Tangier as 

% 

20,000, He describes visits with Caid MacLean in Fez and a Jew named Moses 
Ben Amor Bennazuli. In Tangier, he notes there seem to be many Spaniards as 
Jews, and he records there is a «small daily paper in Spanish and a weekly in 
English». He gives a general overview of Moroccan life, history, religion, 
politics and government. Vincent wants to correct «an erroneous impression» 
about the cafe-chantant, which he says, «although owned and operated by 
Moors», is not characteristic of Morocco. They catered strictly to the tourist 
trade, evidently, and according to Vincent were not to be found in any other 
Moroccan city. 

Warner, Charles Dudley (1829-1900). 

A roundabout journey. Boston & New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1884. 
Also vol. V in The Complete Writings of Carles Dudley Warner, edited 
by Thomas R. Lounsbury, Hartford, Ct., American Publisching Co., 
1904. [D974.W25] 

Tangier pp. 144-164 . 

i 

Warner spent two weeks in Tangier in April 1882 or 1883. He was lawyer 
and editor, who during the American Civil War became editor-in-chief of the 
Hartford Evening Press newspaper. He wrote on many literary subjects, 

especially travel articles for the newspapers. At one time he was an editor at 
Harper’s Magazine. Warner was a long-time resident of Hartford, Connec¬ 
ticut, where Mark Twain was a neighbor. With Twain he co-authored a story 
called the Gilded Age. 



Warner found Tangier a restful, scenic place, especially the view from his 
Villa de France window. In the time he was ther he «did not tire of it». He 
loved the gardens verdant growth and the colorful flowers. He comments on 
the people, their mode of dress, the markets and the coins. He also visited 
some Jewish homes. 

Warren, John Esaias (died 1896)... 

Vagamundo ; or, the attache in Spain : including a brief excursion into 
the empire of Morocco. New York, Charles Scribner, 1851 

[DP41.W293] 

Tangier pp. 195-240. 

* 

Warren came to Tangier for two weeks in 1849 from Madrid where he 
was an assistant to U.S. Consul Barringer at the Court of Madrid. 

* 

He notes the beautiful setting of Tangier, the landing from the boat, the 
delicious oranges, the gardens and flowers. He stayed in a comfortable inn 
run by a Scotswoman, a Miss Duncan. He visited the Kasbah and spent a lei¬ 
surely hour going through the rooms. He too was entertained by Jewish fami¬ 
lies, saw a Moorish wedding, and comments on trade with Gibraltar. Warren 
also visited Tetuan. 

White, Mrs. Caroline Earle (1833-1916). 

A Holiday in Spain and Norway. Philadelphia, J.B. Lippincott Co., 
1895. [919.W58] 

Tangier pp. 30-44. 

White was a wealthy Philadelphia lady who wrote romance novels. These 
are her letters home from a trip made in 1894. She was in Tangier for few days 
in May 1894. While there, she met the Sherifa of Wazan ; went shopping for 
embroideries in a shop owned by a Jew from Tetuan, who introduced her to 
Kis family ; visited the harem, the prison, the market outside the city walls ; 
and saw «droves» of cattle being sent to Gibraltar and Cadiz. She mentions 
those experiences and comments'on the landing, the money, and the donkeys, 
but does not say a lot. 

Wines, Enoch Cobb (1806-1879). 

Two Years and a Half in the Navy : or, Journal of a Cruise in the Medi¬ 
terranean and Levant on Board of the U.S. Frigate Constellation, in the 
years 1829, 1830, and 1831. 2 vols. Philadelphia, Carey & Lea, 1832. 

[D973.W76] 


Tangier pp. 207-208. 



Wines was a schoolmaster to the midshipmen aboard the U.S. Constella¬ 
tion. Although he did not get off ship in Tangier, he tells a little about the 
town in volume one. They had been ordered to «show off our colours off 
Tangiers». 

Workman, Fanny Bullock (1859-1925) and William Hunter Workman 
(1847-1937). 

Sketches Awheel in Modern Iberia. New York, G.P.Putnam’s Sons, 
1897. Photographs. [DP41. W92] 

Tangier & Tetuan pp. 105-129 . 

Workman and her husband bicycled throughout Spain, coming to Tan¬ 
gier in May 1895. Tangier was used primarily as a place from which to visit 
Tetuan. Much fascinating information on Tetuan. Accordingly to these 
widely-travelled Americans- they became quite famous at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury when they explored the Himalayas-* Tangier «has lost the charm of origi¬ 
nality and has become a paradise for guides, interpreters, and hotel 
porters...» 


A LATE ADDITION TO THE LiST.. 

Chanler, Winthrop Astor (1863-1926) 

Winthrop Chanler’s Letters Collected by His Wife Margaret Terry 
Chanler. New York, Privately printed, 1951. [CT275. X465 A39] 

Tangier, pp. 25, 30-32, 44. Chapter III: Mission to Morocco. 


Chanler was in Morocco June 7 to July 7, 1892, with a few days in Tan¬ 
gier at the beginning and at the end of the trip. 

An independently wealthy man- his mother was a grand daughter of Wil¬ 
liam B. Astor, Chanler graduted from Havard in 1885. He served with the 
armed forces of Cuba during the Spanish-American War and served in several 
capacities during World War I, including interpreter to American forces in 
France. He devoted his leisure years to sports, family and travel. A brother, 
William Astor Chanler, is known for his explorations in East Africa. 

j 

«In the spring of 1892 Willy Chanler asked his brother Wintie to go to 
Morocco on an errand that must be kept secret and entailed adventure if qpt 
risk. Their mutual friend Stephen Bonsai would accompany him... Their 
hidden purpose would be to investigate certain oil wells supposed to exist in 
some rather inaccessible desert not far from the coast...» (p.25). 




TANGIER IN TRAVELERS * IMAGES 
ORIENTALIST MYTH OR REALITY 


Beatrice St. Laurent 
Wellesley College 


No traveler better expresses the sentiment of early nineteenth century 
traveler than Mark Twain when he landed in Tangier in 1869. In his THE 
INNOCENTS ABROAD, a record of his voyage from the United States to 
North Africa, and the Holy Land in 1869, the noted American author states : 
«Tangier is the spot we have been longing for along. Elsewhere [in Europe, 
notably Andalusia] we have found foreign - looking things and foreign - loo¬ 
king people, but always with things and people intermixed that we were fami¬ 
liar with before, and so the novelty of the situation lost a good deal of its 
force. We wanted something thoroughly and uncompromisingly foreing - 
foreign from top to bottom - foreign from center to circumference - froreign 
inside and outside and all around - nothing about it to dilute its foreign-ness- 
nothing to remind us of any other people or any other land under the sun. 
And lo ! In Tangier we have found it. Here is not the slightest thing that ever 
we had seen in pictures..., Tangier is a foreign land if ever there was one and 
the true spirit of it can never be found in any book save the ARABIAN 
NIGHTS» (1) . 

For many travelers, Tangier, located at the entrace to the Meditteranean 
from the Atlantic Ocean and across the Straits of Gibraltar from Spain, was 
the first stop in North Africa-the first stop in the Islamic world. Many 
recorded their first impressions of the city upon arrival to the African conti¬ 
nent. Thus, a wealth of images survive that record «Western» views of Tan¬ 
gier. 



Mark Twain well expresses in words the sentiments of many Romantic 
travelers who passed through Tangier in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. This paper will concentrate on travelers’ image expressing similar 
sentiments. The works of artists traveling through Tangier clearly reflect 
Orientalist views of the Islamic world current during the period of exploita¬ 
tion and colonization of North Africa and the Middle East by the major wes- 

■ 

tern nations, notably Spain and France for Tangier. 

This essay not focus on an analysis of Orientalist imagery from Edward 
Said’s critical evaluation as a mode «for defining the presumed cultural infe¬ 
riority of the Islamic Orient... part of the vast mechanism of colonialism, 
designed to justify and perpetuate European dominance» (2) . Rather, while 
acknowledging the Orientalist filter of the artists’s vision, this paper explores 
the validity of applying this imagery to studying the urban and social history 
of Tangier* 3 *. 

The earliest Romantic images of Tangier appear in nineteenth century 
paintings, prints and sketches of European and American artists who entered 
the city from the port. A notable early visitor was Eugene Delacroix, who 
traveled to Marocco and Algeria in 1832 as the expedition artist accom- 
panying the mission of the Comte de Mornay to the court of the Moroccan 
sultan from Louis-Philippe. Delacroix passed through Tangier three times on 
this voyage and recorded his impressions in a series of seven sketchbooks. 
Some of the sketches were later used as the basis for major paintings displayed 
in the Salon exhibit in Paris. Delacroix has long been acclaimed as of the ear¬ 
liest of the Romantic Orientalists who rejected the Neoclassicism of Jacques 
Louis David in favor of the Orientalist vision. 

His sketchbooks, four of which survive, and loose sketches and waterco- 
lors document his initial reactions to Tangier and the rest of Morocco, They 
reveal, in a wealth of detail, Tangier, its surroundings, and the people who 
populated the city. He took copious notes which are interspersed with the 
images that he rapidly sketched or painted in watercolor. These images are 
immediate and record more accurately what he saw than the finished oil pain¬ 
tings produced later in his studio in Paris. 

4 

On arrival, he was overwhelmed by the city : «Je viens de parcourir la 
ville. Je suis tout etourdi de tous ce que j’ai vu. II faudrait avoir vingt bras et 

quarante-huit heures par jour pour faire passablement et donner une idee de 
,tout cela»* 4) . 

9 

Delacoix’s focused primarily on the ’picturesque’ in its many forms - the 
depiction of colorful ’types’ in traditional dress, which he took great pains to 
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depict accurately ; the ideal ’Oriental 9 beauty and the ’exotic* types in a 
landscape ; distant city views, the urban setting and architectural interiors. 

The city views show the city before much contact with Europe, prior to its 
periode of great development. The architectural interiors of specific houses 
and the sketches of people, notably the women of the primarily Jewish fami¬ 
lies - the Benchimol and the Bouzaglo families - that he stayed with in Tangier 
later reappear in a vastly different ’picturesque* guise in the oil paintings exe¬ 
cuted at home in Paris. For example, the Jewish Wedding. 

He was concerned about the brilliance of the light that permeated the 
white city : «je crains seulement un peu pour mes yeux. Quoique le soleil ne 
soit pas encore tres fort [it was January], 1*eclat et la reverberation des mai- 
sons qui sont toutes peintes en blanc me fatiguent excessivement»^ 5 \ The 
city’s brilliance and whiteness dominate cc *mporary and later traveler’s 
images. 

Delacroix commented in his journal that «Le pittoresque abonde ici, A 
chaque pas il y a des tableaux tout faits qui feraient la fortune et la gloire de 
vingt generations de peintres»®. And indeed, the generations of painters fol¬ 
lowed after him. Artists of these successive generations turned to the 
Romantic ’picturesque* to add new vitality of subject matter, color and, 
especially, light to their work. When Renoir turned from Impressionism in the 
1880*s, he sought inspiration from the Delacroix inspired paintings. Prior to 
his actual visit to North Africa, Renoir copied Dalacroix’s Jewish Wedding. It 
was only later, after completing several works in the Orientalist style that he 
actually visited Algiers. 

t 

Among them was another Delacroix, who was no relation to the more 
famous Engene, Auguste Delacroix (1809-68), who visited Tangier in 1850. 
Auguste was a watercolorist pre-occupied with figures as they represented 
’Eastern* types. Two works that exist in the Tangier American Legation 
Society collection demonstrate his dexterity as a watercolorist and the accu¬ 
racy of his depiction of costume. These are Jewish Girl of Tangier in Trandi- 
tional Dress and Moroccan Man in Red Costume Before the Whalls of Tan¬ 
gier both signed and dated «1850 Tangier»^. 

Many arists who follow later share his complaint concerning women 
subjects, notably the artist John Lavery (1856-1941), who resided in Tangier 
late in the century. The artist had great difficulty in persuading women to pose 
for him. The artist acknowledged that his vision owed much to what he wished 
to see in his quest for ideal ’Oriental* female beauy. Of an opportunity to 
paint a Tunisian woman that he had relinquished as unsuitable to his ideal, he 
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states : «Years later, [after living in Morocco] I saw what I had missed - a real 
oriental instead of the artificial thing I was searching for»^. 

As with the two Delacroix’s, the work of Sir John Lavery not only repre¬ 
sents his search for the ideal oriental beauty as seen here in Fatima: a Maid of 
Tangier. Rather, his repertory included a broad range of subjects and genres 
represented here by the landscape Moonlight in Tangier. Lavery was noted for 
his portraits as well, one of which is in the lounge of Tangier’s Minzah Hotel. 

With the recent exhibition in the United States, much attention is focused 
on Henri Matisse’s time spent in Morocco. The work of Matisse (1869-1954) 
in Morocco is an apt comparison to Delacroix whom he followed many years 
later in 1912 to Tangier. He had first gone to Algeria in 1906, Andalusia in 
1910 and visited Morocco twice in 1912. 

Matisse in fact criticized Delacroix’s use of Orientalist imagery held 
against him the «twenty generations of painters» that came to make their for¬ 
tune with «the ready-made paintings» that they brought back to Europe and 
the United States^. The disagreement centers on a debate between the pictu¬ 
resque versus pictorial verity as subject matter - the difference between seeing 
and making. That is, the dispute was over the formal issues of painting and 
not politically or socially motivated. Pierre Schneider, a key figure in the 
organization of the exhibit, suggests that Matisse viewed «exoticism as the 
artistic version of colonialism »^ 10 ^ and that he wanted to avoid all of the con¬ 
notations of being a traveler. It is important to note at this point, that while he 
was not ’a traveler’ in the sense of Delacroix, Matisse specifically waited until 
Morocco was under European control prior to visiting the country. Also, his 
subject matter included the typically Romantic «picturesque» views of the 
women of the harem, for example, his Seated Odalisque from 1928, executed - 
like Delacroix - long after his return to France. 

Also, like Delacroix, he did not travel to see the the sights and beauty of 
the landscape but to see light. He like Delacroix kept sketchbooks. Unlike 
Delacroix, his sketches were all monochromatic graphite or ink sketches, 
some of which were used later as the basis for larger scale works both in Tan¬ 
gier and on his return to France. 

Matisse’s oeuvre includes many views of the city of Tangier itself as sub¬ 
ject matter. He painted from a variety of spots in the city. Perhaps his favo¬ 
rite spot for working was from his window in Room 35 of the Hotel Villa de 
France, which overlooks the Grand Socco and the medina of Tangier. This 
drawing from his sketchbook depicts just that window. The Paysage d’une 
fenetre, which is the left wing of the Moroccan triptych, executed while in 
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Tangier in 1912 illustrates the view from that window overlooking the city. He 
was indeed seeking pictorial verity and the views of the city included the 
accurate depiction of the contemporary setting. For instance, St. Stephen’s 
Anglican Church built in 1884 appears prominently in the foreground this 
painting. 

The inclusion of the church as so prominent a subject suggests increased 
European presence in the city. A photograph demonstrates Matisse’s vantage 
point from his hotel window. Early photographs also document the site : one 
showing the view from the window ; a second showing the first English 
church, which was of corrugated iron construction. The latter also demons¬ 
trates the politico-religious connotations behind the selection of this particular 
site for the construction of the church. This was also the location of the reli¬ 
gious gathering of the aissoua. Thus, it was no accident that the church was 
built on this site, adjacent to a site that had religious significance to Moroccan 
Islam. 

Thus, we see that photography strongly influenced Western artistic 
theory and practice of the period, for artists, including Matisse utilized pho¬ 
tographs to assist him in his quest for ’pictorial verity’. Another wing of this 
triptych, Porte de la Casbah, relies on a photograph for inspiration. The 
photo was used on a postcard, which is Matisse’s private collection^ 1 

That is not to say that the painting was copied from the photograph, 
because Matisse indeed, executed at least one drawing and the painting itself 
from the site itself. 

The photograph, in fact, can be as manipulated and contrived as the 
brush of the painter. Photography, the new technological marvel of the nine- 
teeenth century, replaced other media as the favored means for Western 
adventures to capture the ’picturesque’ in more veristic terms. Matisse’s 
postcard well demonstrates thise point with the presentation of the veiled 
’mysterious’ woman in the arched opening of the Casbah. 

Another photograph presenting the same subject is that of Albert Hau- 
tecaeur, French photographer active in Paris in the 1880’s, shows Muslim in 
Tangier in all of their picturesque splendor near the arched doorway of a 
house in the madinah* 12 \ Hautecoeur is one of many photographers who 
passed through Tangier and took photographs that were to be sold to tourists 
in the city of Tangier and in their countries of residence. 

Lehnert and Landrock, an Austrian and German team that had a studio 
in Tunis in the early decades of the twentieth century also passed through 
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Tangier, recording the city and its people for touristic and historical 
posterity* 13 *. Their photo of a man and child in the madinah of Tangier, 
though Orientalist in its portrayal of a stereotypical subject, is very sensitive in 
its presentation of two individuals in the wonderful light of Tangier* 14 *. 

Annother popular subject for the tourist trade was the urbanscape, as in 
a view of Tangier that is in the collection of the American Legation Collec¬ 
tion. Matisse painted a similar view from the same spot and many photogra¬ 
phers recorded the same view, as in the photo accompanying an informative 
article on Morocco that appeared in PARIS ILLUSTRE IN 1904* 15 *. The 
photo in the article is by the French photographer Chusseau-Flaviens. 

The Sultan was another popular subject for the photographer, as well as 
the painter. One image documents the departure of Sultan Mawlay Abd 
al-Aziz ai-Alawi (1894-1907) from the kasbah of Tangier. Included are his 
retinue and many observers to this ritualistic procession and Sultan Mulay 
Abdel Aziz* 16 *. These images thus document historically significant figures. 

For those photographs that remained in Tangier to be sold to visiting 
tourists as souvenirs for their albums, the negatives were left with a local 
representative of the foreign photographer - often a foreign photographer 
residing in Tangier. One such photographer was the Spanish citizen of 
Gibraltar A, Cavilla, who lived and worked in Tangier, where his family 
owned a hotel. His work is known from the 1880’s onward and appears in 
many collections locally and abroad and published in travel books from the 
turn of the century. 

Cavilla’s oeuvre includes the same types of tourist images as other visiting 
photographers, such as the cityscape. One documents the site of the mosque 
outside of the Grand Socco, an area that is much changed today* 17 ). Later 
photographs record the changes to the surrounding area. Figures also popu¬ 
lates his many images documenting people’s presence in the city. One shows, 
in an admittedly ’picturesque* manner, a merchant in his shop, documenting a 
way of life that began to rapidly change during this period* 18 *. The Rif tri¬ 
besman is a sensitive portrayal of an individual rather, than just a type* 19 *. 
Though the format is a standard studio shot, his photograph of the man and 

this woman from Angera Province displays a parallel sympathy with and for 
the subject* 20 *. 

Among the travel books including his photographs are Budgett Meakin’s 
LAND OF THE MOORS OF 1901* 21 * ; Dr. Robert Kerr’s MOROCCO 
AFTRER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS* 22 *, which includes a portrait of a Rif tri¬ 
besman ; Ion Perdicaris’s account of his capture by Raisuli published in 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC in 1906^, includes another Rif portrait ; and 
Frank Carpenter’s FROM TANGIER. TO TRIPOLI from a trip taken in 1906 
in North Africa includes the Tangier Merchant cited earlier (24) . Carpenter 
includes as well photos of Hauteceur shown earlier ; Lehnert and Landrock, 
and many of his own. 

♦ 

From Carpenter’s collection now in Washington, I show Carpenter’s own 
picture of the American Legation as it appeared in 1906 ; a photo of 
Muhammad al-Muqri (Minister of Finance) Hajj Muhammad Torres (Deputy 
in charge of Foreign Relations) by the photographer Paul Ruedi in 1906, 
perhaps at their moment of departure for the Algeciras Conference, docu¬ 
menting an historic moment. Incidentally, the latter photograph was entitled 
«Hightoned Moors»! indicating that stereotyping continues and significance 
depends on the eye of the beholder. 

By now, it is apparent that not all Orientalists are alike ! However, the 
tinted (or tainted) lens of the eye or the camera still focuses selectively on the 
’Otherness’ in glimpses of life in Tangier. Lest we be lulled into complacency 
in the belief that Said’s definition of the problem of Orientalism has resolved 
the myth of Orientalism. A recent and quite lovely postcard of Chaouan sug¬ 
gests that the tourist is ever in pursuit of his goal and an advertisement for 
Conde-Nast Travel published in the New York Times Magazine demonstrates 
that the quest for the ’picturesque’ of Delacroix and the ’Foreignness’ of 
Mark Twain continues in the contemporary world. 

♦ 

Thus, though viewing Tangier and Morocco through an Orientalist lens, 
the images of artists and photographers are valuable visual documents free¬ 
zing for posterity life in the city of Tangier. These views record historical 
figures and events. They illustrates aspects of the social life, mores, and 
occupations of the residents of Tangier and its rural environs. And, signifi¬ 
cantly, they show the urban environment itself, before, during and after the 
physical transformation of Tangier from the en of the nineteenth through the 
period of great expansion during the 1920’s under European influence. One 
can actually watch the palm trees grow from their early planting at the time of 
the construction of the boulevard along the beach to full grown trees in the 
1930’s. These photos also freeze for posterity aspects of life of the people of 
Tangier. While some of these photographs are dominated by the will and 
whim of the photographer, others are documents reflecting with sensitivity the 
daily life of the city’s inhabitants. 
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NOTES 


(1) Marck Twain [Samuel Clemens] THE INNOCENTS ABROAD New York : Signet Clas¬ 
sics, 1966 ; first published in 1869, 57-58. 

(2) Edward Said, ORIENTALISM New York : Pantheon, 1977, Inroduction. Linda 
Nochlin’s «The Imaginary Orient» ART IN AMERICA (May, 1983), 119-89, applies 
Said’s approach to nineteenth century painting and criticizes art historical scholarship for 
failing to consider Said’s political construct in analyzing Orientalist painting. A challen¬ 
ging approach to deconstruction of Orientalist views appears in current publications of 
’non-Western* ’travelers’ views of Western nations. A remarkable scholarly (based enti¬ 
rely on primary sources) and popular (there are no footnotes) example of the genre is 
Jonathan Spence’s, noted Yale Sinologist, THE QUESTION OF HU New York : Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1988. 

i 

(3) In «Bigot$ or Informed Observers ? Periodization of Pre-Colonial English and 
European Writing on the Middle East», JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY 110 n°. 2 (1990), 291-303, Rhoads Murphey, an Islamic scholar, in a recent 
review article critically evaluates the use of travel literature of the eighteenth century as 
source material for the historian. For the nineteenth century no such summary critique is 
available by scholars researching in the Islamic world. Several good introductory articles 
by art historians working on the nineteenth century (that perhaps lack the Islamicist’s 
perspective) do exist : James Thompson «Mapping the Mind : the Quest for Eastern 
metaphors and meaning» THE EAST. IMAGINED, EXPERIENCED, REMEM¬ 
BERED. ORIENTALIST NINETEENTH CENTURY PAINTING Dublin : National 
Gallery of Ireland, 1988 and Marianne Stevens, ed. THE ORIENTALISTS : DELA- 
CROIS TO MATISSE London : Royal Academy of Arts, 1984, Which includes several 
essays, are good sources. 

Delacroix, JOURNAL, Tangier, the 25th of January. 

Delacroix, JOURNAL, Tangier, 8th of February. 

Delacroix, JOURNAL, entry dated April 2, Meknes. 

Another signed and dated work by Alexandre Delacroix Socco Grande is in the Legation 

collection. 

■ 

Lavery, THE LIFE OF A PAINTER Boston : Little, Brown & Comp., 1941,104. 
Pierre Schneider MATISSE IN MOROCCO New York : Harry N. Abrams, 1990) 24. 
Ibd., 25. 

(11) Schneider, 16. 

(12) A print of thes photograph is in the Carpenter Collection of the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C. This photo and many others from different collections were included in 
an exhibit sponsored by the Middle East Center at Harvard University, and displayed at 
Marlborough College and Wellesley College. 

(13) For a more comprehensive view of Lehnert and Landrock’s oeuvre, see NORDAFRIKA. 
TRIPOLIS, TUNIS, ALGIER. MAROKKO. BAUKUNST, LANDSCHAFT, VOLKS- 
LEBEN Berlin : Verlag Ernst Wasmuth, 1924.. 
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(14) Print from the Carpenter Collection in the Library of Congress in Washington. 

(15) PARIS 1LLUSTRE n°. 23 August, 1904), 3. 

(16) Image in the collection of the Tangier American Legation Society. 

(17) Collection of the East Wing of the National Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

(18) Carpenter Collection, Library of Congress, ^Washington, D.C. 

(19) Carpenter Collection, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

(20) Ibid. 

(21) Budgett Meakin THE LAND OF THE MOORS New York : MacMillan Company, 1901, 
which includes photographs by Molinari, with whom Cavukka worked in Tangier. 
Meakin had been editor of the TIMES OF MOROCCO, author of AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE ARABIC OF MOROCCO, THE MOORISH EMPIRE, A HISTORICAL 
EPITOME, THE MOORS, SONS OF ISHMARI. 

(22) Dr. Robert Kerr MOROCCO AFTER. TWENTY-FIVE YEARS London : Murray and 
Evenden, 1912. Includes many Cavilla photos. 

(23) ion Perdicaris «Morocco, The Land of the Extreme West'and the Story of My Captivity» 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 17 (1906), 117-157, includes many Cavilla and other pho¬ 
tographs. 

(24) Frank G. Carpenter FROM TANGIER TO TRIPOLI New York : Doubleday, 1923. 
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LES ORIGINES DE L’lMAGE 
DU MAROC ET DE TANGER 
DANS L*ALLEMAGNE DU 20 feme SIECLE 

Dietrich Rauchenberger 

Universite de Hambourg - Allemagne - 


L’annee 1990 est particulierement propice a PStude de l’image que les 
Europeens de langue allemande s’6taient fait de la ville de Tanger ; on peut 
meme dire : du Maroc tout entier, car Tanger etait en quelque sorte le monocle 
a travers lequel P Allemagne guillaumienne regardait PEmpire Cherifien. 

» 

Je souligne cette annee parce que 1890 avait ete d’une importance fon- 
damentale pour les relations entre nos deux pays. Elle vit la destitution de 
Tunificateur des Allemands dans PEmpire de 1871 et. la fin de sa politique 
exterieure equilibr^e, ainsi que la signature du traits maroco - allemand 
d’amitie et de commerce. A premiere vue, le caractere et les dimensions de ces 
evenements sont si differents qu^en faire mention dans une meme phrase 
paralt hardi. 

La decision fut facilitee par un memoire intitule «Notice$ sur le Maroc» 
que Bismarck avait dicte deji en 1872, juste un an et demi apres la creation de 
Tempire. Ce texte est connu depuis 1967 date & laquelle Pierre Guillen le men- 
tionna dans PAllemagne et le Maroc de 1870 k 1905. Le document se trouve 

aux archives de f’etat k Potsdam, k Pest de la frontiere qui vient de tomber et 
qui avait ete insurmontable pour moi - ancien militaire - jusqu’en 1989. 

Je cite une partie de ce memoire d’apres la traduction de Guillen : 
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«Le Maroc merite consideration du point de vue commercial^.. et plus 
loin il dit : «... Pindustrie allemande pourrait entrer en concurrence avec les 
produits anglais... La condition premiere en est Petablissement d’une repre¬ 
sentation consulate et la signature d’un traite de commerce». 

Le chancelier a suivi de tres revolution des pourparlers pendant 17 ans 
jusqu’a sa retraite le 20 mars 1890, deux mois avant la signature du traite. Ceci 
est documents par plusieurs annotations de sa main. 

II est certain que les hommes d'etat de Pepoque agissaient pour maintenir 
Pequilibre en Europe et qu’ils voyaient le continent africain avant tout en 
fonction de cela. Les images des pays d’outre-mer ne rentraient dans leurs 
calculs que sur un plan secondaire. Ceci d’autant plus que les distances et les 
moyens de transport - les vapeurs etaient encore en minorite - ne permettaient 
pas aux acteurs jouant un role important sur la scene europeenne d’aller 
s’informer personnellement. 

Les visites a Tanger du futur empereur du Mexique en 1864 et de Pempe- 
reur allemand en 1905 furent des exceptions. 

Et pourtant, ce fait ne peut expliquer en totalite Pattitude de Bismarck. 
Nous savons par exemple qu'un de ses collaborateurs les plus proches, le 
sous-secretaire d’etat von Rottenburg, avait un frere installe au Maroc depuis 
1888. Le diplomate von Kiihlmann en dit dans ses memoires : 

«M. Rottenburg, le frere du directeur de la Reichskanzlei, qui avait 
gagne une influence considerable sous Bismarck, etait venu au Maroc comme 
officier ingenieur... 11 avait... construit un fort moderne a Rabat... Avec sa 
charmante epouse aidee par deux filles douees, ... ilsut: faire de sa grande 
maison sur le Marshan, le quartier prefere de Tanger, le centre de la vie alle¬ 
mande...» (von Kiihlmann, 1948). Cest sur ce fond qu’on distingue le sujet : 
Les origines de Pimage de Tanger en Allemagne. 

Mon materiel a ete la litterature en langue allemande traitant du Maroc. 
En voici quelques echatillons permettant d’en mesurer la gamme : 

# 

«Tanger est situee sur et entre deux collines et elle descend vers Pest 

<0 

jusqu’a la mer. Des dunes devant la ville et la baie large entouree de monta- 

gnes vertes - c'est cela qui etonne et qui fascine des le debut. 

* 

Et cette ville - envahie par les touristes sans nombre des vapeurs qui 
accostent - elle ne de^oit pas. 



Elle est beaucoup plus riche k l’interieur que son apparence externe ne 
laisse entrevoir. 

Un melange de vie incroyablement internationale au milieu d’une cohue 
ayant garde passablement son coloris oriental et enchasse dans un bijou de 
recoins pittoresques... on peut contempler toute la^ite de differents points de 
repere - Tanger uniquement depuis le Petit Socco. C’est seulement sur les 
chaises de ses cafes qu’on a la juste distance par rapport a Tanger ; qui con- 
siste peut-etre dans le fait, qu’on est assis en son plein milieu. Je crois, que 
dans aucune des villes sur trois continents je ne me suis acclimate aussi vite. 
Apres quelques heures deja je me suis parfaitement chez moi», (Banse, 1921). 

/ 

«Regardee de la mer, Tanger offre une vue imposante ... etc. Mais quelle 
difference, quand on met pied k terre ! Deja le debarquement est 
desagreable... etc. L’etranger avance entoure d’une foule bruyante... et ne 
respire librement que quand les portes d’une maison se ferment derriere lui». 
(Von Augustin, 1845). 

ft 

Voila toutes les contradictions de l’attitude d’individus allemands, Fun 
de 1845, Fautre de 1921, mais tous les deux bien independants du condition- 
nement de leur epoque. 


A ce point il. semble opportun de presenter quelques donnees statistiques 
pour decrire le champs des recherches entreprises. 

Environ mille livres centres sur le Maroc ont paru en langue allemande 
depuis Finvention des caracteres mobiles d’imprimerie. Ce chiffre englobe les 
ouvrages contenant au moins un chapitre sur FEmpire Cherifien. II n’inclut 
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pas les articles de presse et les notes non publiees. 

Cette masse devient maniable, subdivisee d’apres les periodes de parution 
et les buts poursuivis par les auteurs. 

Quatre parties se degagent dans le temps : 

% 

m ft 

D’abord celle entre le 16^ me siecle et 1844, epoque k laquelle la France 
attaignit les frontieres du Maroc. Pres de 30 ouvrages ont pu etre repertories. 
Parmi leurs auteurs, il y en un seul de langue allemande qui ait connu person- 
nellement le Maroc : Farabisant autrichien von Bombay qui s^journa pendant 
6 ans a Tanger suite a l’ambassade marocaine a Vienne de 1733. Le merite de 
von Bombay fut ayant tout la traduction de FHistoire des Rois du Maroc et de 
la ville de Ffes du Fassi Abou’l Hassan Ali Ben Abdellah, contemr orain de Ibn 



Battouta, et la publication d’une bibliographic contenant une eentaine de 
titres. 

Figurent ensuite les traductions de textes de diplomates et de voyageurs 
britanniques, fran^ais, danois et suedois. 

Les Marocains Jean Leon l’Africain et Ibn Batouta ne furent respecti- 

* 

vement traduits qu’en 1805 et 1911. Les autres publications - un tiers a peu 
pres - avaient une vocation encyclopedique. II s’agit de compilations de textes 
classiques melanges au fantastique. Le prototype en est la Cosmographie du 
Balois, Muster, dont la premiere edition remonte k 1544. C’etait ce groupe, 
qui grSce aux illustrations n’ayant aucune relation avec le reel, qui etait le plus 
repandu. 

Ceci etait aussi le cas des collections d’extraits des relations de voyageurs 
etrangers, apparaissant en Allemange en quantity suite a la revolution en 
France. II faut ajouter a cela certains textes politiques, pleins d’idees r6publi- 
caines, qui affichaient le nom exotique du Maroc dans leurs titres pour attirer le 
public. Ce nom avait le gout de ce qui etait k i’exterieur de l’Europe fermee et 
decadente, qu’ils combattaient. Ceci etait le cas par exemple d’une tirade 
anticlericale, parue sous le titre innocent de «Lettres du Maroc» immediate- 
ment apres l’ambassade cherifienne de 1783 k Vienne et ne contenant pas une 
seule information sur le pays nord africain, 

En somme : Avant 1845 il n’y eut qu’une dizaine de publications en 
allemand concernant reellement notre sujet. Le tirage de ces livres et par con¬ 
sequent leur rayonnement etaient minimes. Leur rarete se traduit aujourd’hui 
par les prix exuberants reclames par les antiquaires. 

Ceci perinet de tirer la conclusion suivante : 

Une image concrete de Tanger n’existait pas encore dans l’Allemagne de 
1845. 

Celui qui cherchait une image, il la trouvait entre Mllle et Une Nuit a peine 
paru en allemant et les corsaires de Sale, qui avec ceux d’Alger, de Tunis et Tri¬ 
poli avaient menace les navires des villes hanseatiques les frenetres 
de TAllemagne vers le monde. Sans vouloir rentrer dans la complexity des 
aspects de la piraterie et surtout sans vouloir porter ici un jugement, il faut 
constater que la caisse hambourgeoise pour le rachat des esclaves de 1622 a ete 
le germe du systeme des compagnies d’assurances de mon pays et que la cons¬ 
truction de trois escorteurs 'pour les convois hanseatiques en 1662 est com- 



munement considere comme etant Torigine de la marine militaire de PAlle- 
magne. 

Le sort a voulu ensuite qu’une escarmouche entre des marins de la fregate 
Danzig et des rifains en 1856 soit rentree dans les annales de la marine 
prussienne comme etant son bapteme du feu. Le cousin du roi et amiral fon- 
dateur de cette marine, le prince Adalbert, etait a bord, ce qui produisit beau- 

coup de bruit. L’autre element de frayeur venait depuis 1840 de. la legion 
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etrangere en Algerie. Une propagande macabre 6tait le moyen le plus efficace 
pour dissuader les engages qui 6taient tentes de se liberer en franchissant la 
frontiere vers le Maroc independant. 

En voici un recit typique : «La preparation de la fuite fait partie des entre- 
tiens preferes de tous les jours £ Ain Sefra. Une desertion executee signifie 
pourtant la mort. 99 deserteurs sur 100 meurent ; leurs os blanchissent dans la 
braise du soleil africain...» (Muller, 1933). L’auteur colportait ceci encore en 
1935 en ne pouvant illustrer son recit que par les aventures de deserteurs res- 
capes. 

Ces bruits traversaient la m6diterranee dans les lettres et furent renforces 
en Allemagne par les autorites et par la presse, qui profitaient de tous les 
arguments pour enrayer Pengagement d’Allemands dans unearmee: adverse. 

Je veux dire par ces constatations qu’une image du Maroc existait dans 
rAllemagne de 1845, mais qu’elle correspondait plutdt a ce que nous appelons 
aujourd’hui un «Feindbild» - image d’ennemi - et qui n’avait que des liens 
vagues avec une realite partielle. 

Tanger n’apparaissait pas dans tout cela. 

i 

Ce qu’il faut retenir, c’est que cette litterature eut pour effet d’eveiller 
une curiosite motrice. La deuxieme periode litteraire va de 1845 jusqu’& la fin 
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du siecle. Elle commence par les voyages de Barth, de von ldwenstein et par 
la parution du recit de Lambassade autrichienne de 1830 par von Augustin. 
Suivrent bientdt von Malezan, Rohlfs et le peintre suisse Buchser. Ces publi¬ 
cations ont en commun des chapitres sur la ville de Tanger ou tous ces 
hommes avaient commence leur sejour. 

Au cours de ces cinquante ans ne parut qu’une vingtaine d’ouvrages en 
allemand, des ouvrages qui, partant toujours des vieux papiers cit6s, s'inspi- 
raient avant tout des impressions personnelles. IL n'y avait plus que deux 
traductions, celles de ITtalien de Amicis et du «Tangerois» Drummond Hay. 



Tous ces auteurs avaient l’avantage d’avoir sejourne entre trois mois et 
plusieurs annees dans le pays, d’avoir possede une culture solide, d’avoir eu 
des methodes scientifiques a leur disposition et d’avoir cherche l’echange avec 
les autres connaisseurs du Maroc. Void-deux echantillons de leur production : 
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Gerhard Rohlfs, le plus prestigieux parmi les voyageurs allemands represente 
le style nouveau en «©mmen$ant ainsi une description de Tanger : 

«La ville commerciale, la plus importante a’pres Fes etait Tanger, qui 
avait ete la capitale du pays pour tres, tres longtemps, comme le rapporte dej& 
Dio Cassius. L’empereur Claudius eleva Tingis tot a colonie... Quand j’y 
sejournais de 1861 a 1864 il n’y avait aucun Allemand, comme d’ailleurs dans 

tout le Maroc. 

La ville compte pres de 30.000 habitants actuellement. Comme toutes les 
villes du Maroc, Tanger est fortifiee...» (Rohlfs, 1893). 

L’autre, Buchser, decrit longuement son arr€t a Tanger en 1858. J’en ai 
choisi un passage ironique, particulierement rempli : 

«Beaucoup d’arabes simples se pressaient le long de notre chemin, des 
militaires, des bourgeois, des femmes et des juifs, tout un melange colore. Je 
regardais autour de moi en examinant les differents types,.qui se rencontraient 
ici. 11 y en avait un, tout pres de moi dans sa jellaba, assis par terre, que je 
prenais - avec ses petits yeux minuscules et sa barbe rousse - pour un berbere. 

Legars m’a frappe. En voyant son costume plein de sang, j’observais en 
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frangais vers le drojman. - pour ne pas 6tre compris qu’il regarde ce gar$on a 
nos pieds, la figure qu’il faisait, tout ensanglante etc. 

Sur ce, mon berbere se leva et fit dans 1’argot parisien le plus fort et trai- 
nant : «Oui, monsieur, je suis rempli de sang, et voyez, mon beau monsieur, 
regardez ma tete, ce sang vient d’ici». En dtant l’espece de turban qui coiffait 
son crane rase, il me montra une grande plaie. 

A ma question, s’il avait ete attaque par des brigands, il m’assura, que 
ceci - au contraire - avait ete fait par sa tres charmante epouse, la belle A'icha, 
et qu’il etait en train d’aller au tribunal pour l’accuser. «A, pourquoi ai-je 
quitte ma mere, la belle France ?» J’avais un des nombreux renegats devant 
moi. 


Sans aller plus loin, on peut resumer ceci de la fa$on suivante : Le poids 
des prejuges historiques ainsi qu’une connaissance insuffisante de I’arabe - a 
1 ’exception de von Maltzan - firent baisser les yeux vers la rue ou les elever 



au-dela des hommes vers les beautes anonymes du paysage. Ce handicap 
n’arriva pourtant pas a neutraliser la force de la realite culturelle. L’effort 
intellectuel permit a la majorite de ces observateurs de se faire une image suf- 
fisamment vraie du Maroc et de la transmettre. 

Quels en etaient les traits essentiels ? 

— La vie grouillante et productive dans les rues. 

— Une infrastructure rudimentaire et mal entretenue. 

— La composition heterogene de la population de la ville et les relations 
liberates entre ses differents segments. 

— La situation strategique du point de vue commercial et militaire. 

— La splendeur du paysage ainsi que la salubrite du climat. Ceux qui 
continuaient Ieur voyage vers Pinterieur ou vers les villes de la cote atlantique 
ajoutaient a cela la violence elegante des phantasias et la cruaute du traitement 
des criminels ainsi que la rigueur religieuse des habitants. 

Malgre les petits tirages de ces livres qui limitaient leur connaissance a un 
petit cercle d’interesses, leurs informations se repandirent rapidement gr&ce 
aux encyclopedies - les Konversationslexika - et aux manuels de geographie, 
qui reprirent Pessentiel. 

s 

L’image de Tanger etait ainsi devenue une realite en Allemagne, mais une 
realite litteraire, pas une realite vecue comme celle des riverains de la mediter- 
ranee, des Portugais et des Britanniques. 

Les Portugais n’avaient quitte El Jadida qu’en 1769 - 75 ans avant 
Parrivee de Barth - pour reconstruire leur Mazagao sur le bord de PAmazone. 
Depuis cette date le contact avec le Bresil et a travers lui avec le Portugal etait 
maintenu par la population juive des ports marocains. 

Les Britanniqiies de Gibraltar vivaient en relation directe avec PEmpire 
Cherifien ; ils n’avaient pas oublie leur presence a Tanger jusqu’en 1684 et ils 
dominiaient le commerce exterieur du Maroc. Depuis 1882 les missionnaires 
protestants de cette nation avaient acces a la vie des marocains - surtout des 
juifs - plus que tout autre etanger. 

L’Espagne etait installee a Ceuta et a Melilla depuis longtemps et Tanger 
etait devenue terre d’asile pour ses revolutionnaires echoues des 1823. Les 
Espagnols aussi etaient proches du Maroc authentique grace aux mission¬ 
naires franciscains. 



Les relations avec l’ltalie n’avaient jamais ete vraiement interrompues 
depuis le temps de la Mauritania Tingitana. Les Genois faisaient escale a 
Tanger depuis le Moyen Age et Garibaldi ne fut pas le seul homme politique 
italien a sejourner pendant plusieurs mois dans cette ville. 

De meme pour la ville de Marseille et pour les Fran$ais. 

Ces experiences communes cr^erent, malgre les facteurs de desunion, une 
familiarity a laquelle les habitants de PEurope du Nord et de l’Est restaient 
et rangers. 

La mode tardive de Porientalisme et ses caprices en Allemagne temoi- 
gnent de. cette distance. 

Le roi Louis II de Baviere s’ytait laisse emporter par les textes sur le 
Maroc ; au point de faire acheter une «mai$on marocaine» & Pexposition 
mondiale de 1878 pour en equiper le pare rupestre de son chateau Linderhof. 

Un roi de Prusse fit cacher la station de pompage des jeux d’eau a 
Potsdam derriere ce qu’on croyait etre une mosquee. 

Pour completer, voici le texte d’un personnage de condition moins ele- 

vee : 


«Le Maroc ! Quelles sensations singulieres au son de ce mot! Combien de 
souvenirs multiples eveille-t-il en moi ; quels rSves de POrient colore ? 

Que de personnages guerriers aux yeux flamboyants et aux armes relui- 
santes, que de chevaux fougueux et de chameaux magnifiques, que d’images 

mysterieuses de femme - en somme, tout le charme et la poesie des Mille et une 
Nuit. 


Sois saluee, Afrique ! Veuilles m’apporter ce que j’ai desire ardemment ; 
que tu deviennes pour moi ce que j’ai attendu. - NOgest Du mir das werden, 
was icherwartet habe». (Wesser, 1903) 

Une phrase cle. 


Ce fut Pinstallation d’Allemands au Maroc, mobilises en fait par cette 
vingtaine de livres, qui offrit pour la premiere fois une possibility de rappro¬ 
chement. De trois hommes a Tanger en 1873 ils etaient devenus une commu- 
naute d’une centaine de personnes avec femmes et enfants vers 1900. 

Ce groupe fut d’une productivity litteraire etonnante mais qui ne trouva 
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son public que quelques ann^es avant 1914, Pannee marquant la fin de la 
premiere periode de presence allemande au Maroc. 

\ _ 

C’est au 20 eme si£cle que je situe la troisteme et la quatridme phases des 
publications. Ce fut une vraie mar6e de livres accompagnes d’innombrables 
articles de presse, qui se deversa en deux vagues, avant 1925 et de 1955 k nos 
jours. 

La premiere montee fut inspiree par les publications du 19^ me siecle, 
dont je viens de parler ; la deuxieme est presque independante de ce qui avait 
ete ecrit plus tOt et beaucoup plus diversify. 

% __ 

Une evaluation statistique pour tout le 20 eme siecle donne ceci : 

40 % des titres ont une vocation scientifique. 

25 % sont des recits d’experiences personnelles, qui vont des mem'oires de 
diplomates jusqu’aux compte rendus de legionnaires deserteurs. C’est dans ce 
groupe qu’on retrouve les Allemands tangfrois. 

10 % ont des ambitions litt&aires et 15 % sont de simples guides touris- 
tiques. 

Une evaluation precise tenant compte des tirages et par cela du grade de 
propagation n*a pas 6t6 possible. Une estimation approximative am6ne pour- 
tant a constater que les guides, qui ne representaient qu’une part infime avant 
1914, ont atteint les deux tiers de Pensemble aujourd’hui. 

C’est par eux et par Inexperience du voyage que se forme Pimage moderne 
de Tanger. 

■ 

Mais revenons au groupe des Allemands de Tanger et a leur influence sur 
Popinion en Allemagne. 

Les plus cites par mi ceux qui parlent de Tanger son les diplomates von 
Rosen, von Ktihlmann et Horowitz, le capitaine Karow, commandant du 
vapeur arm£ Ettourki, le commer^ant Bartels installe a Rabat et le fonction- 
naire des postes imp6riales, Garlichs, de Casablanca. M6me ceux qui ne resi- 
daient pas k Tanger connaissaient bien la ville. C’&ait un peu leur capitale. 
C’est de \k que venaient les nouvelles d’Allemagne, c’est la qu’on allait se 
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plaindre, pour les mariages et les baptSmes. 

Les six noms refl&ent bien ce qu’6tait cette communaute k Tanger. 
D’abord les officiels de la legation et de la poste. Venaient ensuite ceux au 
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service du Makhzen et les grands commercants. Avec leurs families ils depas- 
saient la quarantaine. 

Parmi les serviteurs de Petat il y avait des experts du monde musulman 
tels que les ministres plenipotentiaires Testa et von Rosen et rares etaient les 
jeunes affeetes a la legation ne possedant pas de connaissances approfondies 
de la langue arabe. 

Les commergants etaient moins bien instruits k leur arrivee, mais ils 
comprirent vite, que Parabe etait un facteur indispensable du succes. 

Cela devient evident quand on regarde les dossiers des sequestres austro 
-allemands aux archives de Rabat ou on trouve Pallemand, Parabe, Ie fran- 
9 ais, le hebreu et Pespagnol reunis comme & PONU. 

Ces hommes venaient d’une Allemagne en pleine expansion imperialiste. 
Ils etaient les emissaires de ce mouvement et en’majorite imbus d’un libera- 
lisme dechain6. Mais confrontes a une nation sflre d’elle-meme et fiere de son 
independance, ils accederent a une vue plus juste de la situation. 

Cela s’exprime ainsi dans les memoires de von Rosen : «Tanger ne me fit 
pas Pimpression d’une ville «orientale» pittoresque que la plupart des visiteurs 
europeens voyaient en elle. La silhouette de la ville avait dej& ete trop defi- 
guree par des constructions europeennes peu gracieuses, ce qui n'etait pas 
compense par la commodite de bonnes routes et des chemins etc. II n’y avait 
de pittoresque que la population musulmane dans ses costumes campagnards 
et citadins. 

La majorite des paysans restait arme lorsqu’ils entraient en ville... Je 
remarquais que les gens de la campagne, qui se retrouvaient tous les jours (sur 
le Grand Socco devant la,legation allemande) ne pretaient la moindre atten¬ 
tion aux occupations et aux institutions des Eutopeens. II regardaient ceux-la 
plutot comme des mecreants, des «chiens», desquels on ne se souciait pas. Je 
pense que les disciples de Jesus Christ ont traverse la Palestine de cette meme. 
fa^on, ou il y avait dix grandes villes helleniques avec les palais les plus somp- 
tueux, mais qui n*ont presque pas £te mentionnes dans le Nouveau Testa- 
ment». (von Rosen, 1931). 

Le ton en Allemagne ne changeait pas. Les Allemands du Maroc avaient 
I’occasion de l’entendre a chaque visite de chercheurs, de touristes, de journa- 
listes ou d’hommes politiques. 



C’est ainsi que naquit un contraste entre I’image allemande de Tanger au 
Maroc et en Europe. 

II y avait certes des propagandistes parmi les Allemands au Maroc, ne 
reconnaissant pas la richesse eulturelle et la dignite du pays. 

II serait toutefois faux d*en deduire qu’il y eut un combat intelleetuel 
entre les Allemands r6sidant au Maroc et les autres. 

p 

Je constate simplement cette divergence en etant oblige d’admettre que la 
faible voix des Allemands de Tanger et des autres villes marocaines ne per^a 
que rarement le choeur bruyant de la presse et des autres publications interes- 
sees de la metropole. 

C’est a la fin de notre siecle - apres l’echec des visees colonialistes et 
Toubli de leurs emanations litteraires - que les nouveaux textes sont revenus au 
vocabulaires de Pegalite, & la volonte de voir d’abord ce qui unit et au respect 
des differences, heritage de la plupart de ces Allemands de Tanger et du 
Maroc tout entiei*, qui nous ont Iaisse leurs idees dans leurs ecrits. 

Leurs livres meritent d’etre repris en main. 
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THE COLONIAL HUNT IN NINETEENTH 
CENTURY TANGIER 

Susan Gilson Miller 

Harvard University 


«If you take away the proprer functions 
of an aristocracy, what can it do 
but play games too seriously ?» {1) . 


1. Aland of Wild Tribes and Savage Animals* 

In 1839, at the age of twenty-three, young John Hay Drummond Hay 
journeyed throughout Northern Morocco «for the purpose of procuring for 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, a barb of the purest bloob from some of the 
breeders of horses in the region»®. 

Although Hay, the son of the British Representative to the Court of 
Morocco, failed in his mission to find a suitable royal mount, he returned 
home with images of the countryside etched in his memory, along with a stock 
of bizarre and entertaining stories of «Moorish life» which he recorded 
shortly thereafter in Western Barbary : Its Wild Tribes and Savage Animals. 
During his travels, Hay revelled in the pastoral scene, in the joy of the hunt, 
and in the warm companionship of the «rough mountaineers» with whom he 
shared the chase. Together they pursued all sorts of game, including lions, 

p 

partridges, jackals, hares pigeons, and wild boar over the rolling hills of 
Morocco’s Atlantic coastline. The account is a romantic ode to a countryside 
still unspoiled by the intrusion of other Westerners. It is also a tribute to 
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Hay's Moroccan bunting companions, whom he regarded as «brother 
sporlsmen» who would have «!aid down their lives, rather than a hair of my 
head should be injured». Contemptuous of «the Moors» in other roles. Hay 
esteemed them as hunters and eagerly sought to «break the bread of 
friendship» with them* 3 ). 

In the nineteenth century, genteel’foreign visitors arriving in Morocco 
brought with them a notion about hunting that arose from social values born 
and nurtured in the European setting. For them, hunting was an appropriate 
pursuit for men of the leisure class, and Morocco was a stage on which this 
notion could be acted out ; indeed, one of the main attractions of a visit to 
«the Moorish Empire» was the satisfying coincidence between European 
expectations of marvelous sport, and the reality of Morocco's fields and 
forests, abounding with wildlife of every description. Books like Western 
Barbary cultivated the image of Morocco as a place where untamed nature lay 
passively awaiting the arrival of the European sportsman, who, with his 
superior courage and weaponry, could collect unlimited trophies. 

The presence of the Moroccan hunter went largely unnoticed by these 

Europeans ; nor did they understand the profound spiritual dimensions of 

Moroccan participation in the hunt. «Marksmanship» (Arabic = rimaya) was 

an activity with roots sunk in deep in the Islamic tradition, and its importance 

in Maghribi literary culture was evident in prose, poetry and song* 4 \ As early 

as the 10th/16th century, popular groups organized along the lines of religious 

brotherhoods, or zawiyat, appeared in remote corners of eastern and southern 

Morocco for the purpose of practicing the art of marksmanship* 5 ). These 

groups were headed by shaykh-s known for their piety and for their skills in 

the manufacture of guns and ammunition. Their students, who included the 

sons of Sultans, had to show they were religiously disciplined before they were 

permitted to learn how to shoot. Generally speaking, rimaya was connsidered 

a pious activity, because underlying excellence in marksmanship were the dual 

imperatives of promoting the jihad and of providing food for one's family. 

Both conditions were affirmed by the holy texts and considered essential for 

living the sanctified life* 6 ). Thus an aptitude in marksmanship complemented 

■ 

and reinforced one's capacity to fulfill one's religious responsibilities. The 
sacred dimensions of the activity were made explicit in the saying of the 
shaykh-s that «abandoning the skill of rimaya once it was learned was like 
leaving the Sunna»* 7) . 

Another aspect of the hunt for Moroccans was the means it provided for 
expressing an attachement to the physical environment ; thus a love of nature 
and the land became translated into the pursuit and conquest of wild game.. A 
European observer remarked on Moroccans’ «keenest interest in all... sport. 
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the love of the chase being a national characteristic^ 8 *. Hunting took place in 
the out-of-doors, which was considered the proper arena for male action. It 
was believed that «the man of value could not stay shut in his house, protected 
like a woman», but had to confront other men in the natural world^ 9 *. 
Moreover, hunting involved not only the challenge of the chase, but also the 
allied skills of marksmanship and horsemanship, which were considered 
among the highest expressions of manly virtue. In other words, hunting pro¬ 
vided the opportunity to show mastery over physical space. Like the mahalla-s 
of the Sultan - the periodic ceremonial marches of the ruler through the 
countryside to collect taxes from reluctant tribes - the hunt was a demonstra¬ 
tion of authority and power. In the hunt, the subjugated were not the unruly 
subjects of the Makhzan, but rather the wildlife of Morocco's natural envi¬ 
ronment. In both instances, the objective was to reaffirm the position of 
overlord, and to make explicit one’s right of possession^ 10 *. 

From this it can be seen that hunting was an activity which embodied 
multiple levels of meaning for the Moroccan, encompassing the relationship 
between the individual and the land, between the self and the Islamic com- 

M 

munity, and between the community and the outside world. Each of these 
levels of meaning became disrupted as Europeans encroached on Morrocan 
territory and imposed new conditions about its use. 

During John Drummond Hay’s youth, Morocco was not yet colonized 
nor would it be until the next century ; but already in the 1840’sforeigners in 
Morocco were acting out many of the behaviors of control and domination 
associated with the later process of colonization. Among them was the passion 
for hunting down and killing wildlife. More than representing simply a «love 
of sport», the colonial hunt will be read as a topos representing a deeper desire 
on the part of the European to dominate native peoples and spaces^ 11 *. Based 
on the extensive archives of the Tangier Tent Club, a European hunting club 
founded in 1892, this study has two main objectives : first, to document his¬ 
torically how hunting privileges granted by the Sultan to the Foreign Repre¬ 
sentatives in Tangier became an instrument of European control, and second, 
through an analysis of literary source, to demonstrate how hunting served to 
strengthen in the minds of Europeans a particular sens of social order that 
complemented the project of colonization^ 12 *. 

2. The Origins of the Preserve 

Hay’s celebration of the hunt in Western Barbary was premised on con¬ 
ditions that were transitory. By the 1860’s, the days of lavish sport were over, 
as greater numbers of foreigners began arriving in Tangier and joining in the 
chase. The increased number of European hunters meant that competition for 
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game became more intense, and the numbers of wild animals began to decline. 
Avid Tangier sportsmen, concerned about the dwindling quantity of game, 
sought to limit hunting by restricting it in time and space. Led by John 
Drummond Hay, the five Foreign Representatives of the major European 
powers resident in Tangier began to pressure the Makhzan to cede them con¬ 
trol over hunting in the town’s environs. 

There were precedents in Morocco for the concession of sovereign rights 
to the foreign diplomats. Some years before, the Foreign Representatives had 
begun to function collectively, making rules for the health of the Tangier 
community through a body known as the Conseii Sanjtaire* 13 ^ Now they 
sought from the Makhzan the right to regulate and police the pursuit of game. 
In his Memoir, hay recounts how he led the campaign to gain authority over 
hunting rights : 

«I made known to the Basha of Tangier how the sport at Sharf el 
Akab* 141 had been spoilt by the too frequent hunting, both of my party and of 
mountaineers... I requested that orders be sent to the mountaineers... to keep 
to their own hunting grounds, and not to hunt at Sharf el Akab ; and that the 
peasantry also of the villages around Tangier should be warned not to shoot 
boar in that district unless they joined our hunt, which had always been open 
to sportsmen, ’Moslem or Nazarene’, of low or high degree... To all this the 
basha agreed...»* 151 . 

The Moroccan response was a decree (taqyid) From Mahammad Bar- 
gash, the Sultan’s Representative (na’ib) in Tangier, to the Foreign Represen¬ 
tatives, which read in part : 

i 

«...regarding the subject of hunting in the Tangier district, Our Sultan 
has heard that many people who are not from Tangier nevertheless hunt in its 
environs, so that the inhabitants of the town are experiencing a scarcity [of 
game] which they depend on for food... he has also learned that the Foreign 
Representatives sometimes find it necessary to leave the town in order to 
amuse themselves, and that hunting is one of their diversions (an-nuzha). 
Therefore he has decided to make hunting in the Tangier region [reserved] for 
the Foreign Representatives for [a distance of] two to three hours around the 
town, and none of their subjects may take part in it unless he is in their com¬ 
pany...)/ 16 ). 

Using this decree as their point of departure, the Representative soon 
issued their own «Rules of the Hunt», spelling out in detail their interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bargash decree* 171 . These rules declared a closed season, and desi¬ 
gnated a special zone «four leagues around the town» in which hunting was 



prohibited to persons «not resident in Tangier)). The regulations were directed 
not only against Moroccans from the surrounding hills, who had «been in the 
habit of coming down in large parties once a week to hunt and were destroying 
the game»* 18 ), but also against the growing numbers of European hunters. 
Europeans who violated the rules were subject to fine of 20 piastres and, if the 
offense were repeated, the confiscation of their hunting rifle. The regulations 
also defined the limits of a special hunting preserve which the diplomats set 
aside for their own use. Rather than greedily taking all of the environs of 
Tangier as their own hunting ground, as the Bargash decree would have per¬ 
mitted, they designated two smaller areas where they could exercise their 
exclusive «right» to hunt. One area west of the town, about three miles 
square, was kept for the shooting of hare and partridge «in season» ; the 
other was further south, around the Sharf el Akab, and comprised a strip of 
land about five miles long and one mile wide. In that area, no guns were to be 
allowed, for it was designated solely for the hunting wild boar with spears* 19 ). 

3. The Art of Pigsticking 

The pursuit of boars from horseback with steel-tipped wooden lances was 
known as «pigsticking». Widely practiced by British officers in India, it was 
esteemed there as «the most delightful, noble and exciting of all sports»* 2 °). 
John Drummond Hay claimed to have introduced the sport into Morocco, but 
Moroccans were already well-acquainted with the lance, which was often used 
in lion and tiger hunts* 21 ). Nor was the hunting of boar an innovation, for 
Moroccans had appreciated its challenges long before its promotion by John 
Drummond Hay. As one grizzled sportsman confessed to Hay : «I am an old 
lion-hunter, but i have found more danger in hunting boar than in the pursuit 
of the sultan of the forest ; since with the lion one is always more or less pre¬ 
pared for his attack))* 22 ). The large, hairy black beast was a formidable 
opponent that offered thrilling sport : usually not aggressive, if aroused he 
would charge fearlessly at his antagonist. The appeal of pigsticking to 
Moroccan and European hunters alike meant a ready supply of eager compa¬ 
nions for Hay’s boar-hunting adventures. 

The pigsticking expeditions at the Sharf el Akab were complicated affairs 
requiring considerable preparation. First of all, the preserve was some dis¬ 
tance from Tangier, and the hunters usually spent several days out in «camp». 
The retinue of European hunters and their guests had to be fed and housed in 
Victorian camping comfort, which was not inconsiderable. «We spent several 
busy days in hiring horses, baggage-animal, and servants, and getting together 
our tents, utensils and other camp requisites)), wrote a camper of the 
1880’s* 23 ). For each hunter there was a groom, who took charge of the two or 
three horses each brought, and at least one servant ; and of course, cooks and 
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kitchen help. Moreover, there was the organization of the beaters, who were 
indispensable for the pursuit of the sport ; numbers of them from surroun¬ 
ding villages had to brought in to conduct the hunt. Under the direction of a 
«head beater», they would walk through the thick underbrush accompanying 
their progress with discharges of gunpowder and the blowing of horns in order 
to frighten the pig. The idea was to direct the boars toward waiting groups of 
lancers who would then follow in hot pursuit. All together, each hunter 
required the services of four or five Moroccans in different capacities in order 
to benefit fully from the pleasures of the hunt. 

For over forty years John Drummond Hay was the organizer and chief 
tactician of these hunts* 24 ). One visitor noted that Hay had organized a,hunt 
on «an extended magnificent scale,., about fifty persons were present, and 
two boars were slaughtered»* 25 ). Another remarked that «all the Envoys... 
were going to join» a boar hunt hosted by the British Consul that would 
extend from Wednesday to Saturday»* 26) . Hay not only orchestrated hunts, 
but he raised the finances to carry them out. The archives of the Tangier Tent 
Club contain lists drawn up by Hay in the 187Q’s of those who contributed to 
the cost of paying guards and beaters* 27 ). 
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Hay’s departure from Tangier in 1886 was a blow to the sport of pigstic¬ 
king, for the sponsorship and supervision he provided was now lacking. The 
result, not long in coming, was «a palpable diminution in the number of wild 
boar... because of the frequency of hunts». Hay’s successor William Kirby 
Green wrote his colleagues that «it was a matter of urgency to adopt measures 
that will prevent [their] total extermination», and suggested a moratorium on 
the killing of sows and piglets* 28 ). But sterner measures were needed to restore 
order, and thus the Tangier Tent Club was born - a social organization whose 
chief purpose was to tighten the control of a select group of foreigners over 
the choicest sporting grounds in the Tangier area. 

4. «Of a Purely Sporting Character» 

The Tangier Tent Club was formed in 1892 under the leadership of Sir 
Charles Euan Smith, a successor to Hay and another British sportsman 
-diplomat. Its founding members were the other Foreign Representatives, and 
the «Minutes» of its first meeting on January 3, 1892, are clear about who was 
in charge : the Club was established «under the authority and with the una¬ 
nimous consent of the Foreign Representatives, to whom power was granted 
by special firman* 29 ) of the Sultan to regulate sport within the Tangier 
district...»* 3 °) Subsequent articles dealt with structure, rules and procedures 
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for pigsticking, costs of subscription, the bounds of the preserve, permits for 
guard and beaters, and the prohibition against the sale of pigs, dead or alive. 



in the local markets. The Foreign Representatives had the sole right to name 
members and to serve ,as officials of the Club. «Moroccan officers and 
sportsmen... can always take part», the by-laws stated, but Moroccans were 
not specifically invited to join as members* 31 ^. 

The rules of the club bandly asserted that its nature was «one of a purely 
sporting character, the promotion of sport being its sole object»... but it is 
clear that the founding of the Club was a major forward in the foreign 
appropriation of public space around Tangier. The Club became the arbiter of 
all local hunting activities. Each year until the establishment of the interna¬ 
tional regime in the 1920’s, the Secretary of the Club in consultation with the 
Foreign Representatives would announce the opening of the hunting season 
and post the «Regulations for the Hunt» ; acting for the Club, he would also 
close the season, issue permits to hunters and guards, and through the muh- 
tasib* 32 ^, police the markets for the illegal sale of game. Those who broke the 
hunting regulations were tried in the consular courts, and fines paid into the 
coffers of the legations. The Sultan’s generous grant of hunting privileges was 
initially a «right» ; now, with the formation of the Tent Club, that right was 
transformed into a coercive set of rules which made hunting yet another arena 
for the projection of foreign domination over Moroccan soil. 

Furthermore, the Tangier Tent Club was the institutional expression of 
the new political and social power of Tangier’s European elite. The Represen- 
tatives and their friends formed a cross-national group of high status, united 
primarily by their enthusiasm for associating with each other, and secondarily 
by their love of horses, pigsticking and the out-of-doors. By reserving mem¬ 
bership in th Club to themselves and those chosen by them, they drew apart 
from their perceived inferiors. This latter group included Europeans of lower 
social standing, as well as the world of Moroccans. In the fifty years that ,the 
Club actively operated, only a handful of Moroccans became members ; this 

despite the welcome extended in the by-laws to «Moroccan officers and 

. * 

spbrtsmen». Through the medium of the Tent Club, the motifs of exclusion 
and class consciousness so central to the functioning of European society at 
that time found their homological expression in Tangier. 

5* The, Rites of the Hunt 

♦ 

Pigsticking was a statement of European appropriation and control not 
only in theory, but also in fact. The conduct of the hunt and the minute rituals 
that went with it were behavioral expressions of a hierarchical social order 
imported from outside. In actinfe out the spectacle of pigsticking, Europeans 
were giving a lesson, not only to each other, but also to Moroccans, of what 
life in the colonies was like. This, was especially significant in the late nine- 
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teenth century, when assumptions about relative power relations between 
Moroccans and Europeans were in great flux. In the 1840’s, John Drummond 
Hay may have imagined himself the equal of his Moroccan hunting partners, 
but by the 1890’s, the rough compatibility of life in the field had all but 
disappeared. The formalization of the hunt through the institution of the Tent 
Club served to rupture relations of equality between Moroccans and Euro¬ 
peans, and placed hunting within the framework of activities that reiterated 
the emerging social pattern of superiority/subordination. 

The distance between foreigners and Moroccans implied in the system of 
the «preserve» was repeated in the organization of the hunt. Moroccans 
always played a role, but it came to be an increasingly remote and lesser one. 
In the early days, the Moroccan hunters were armed and carried live ammuni¬ 
tion, making some Europeans fearful of them. One visiting sportsman 
referred to them as a «wild and ill-looking set of fellows», and another com¬ 
plained that when a boar appeared, «they blazed away at him anywhere, 
and... we carried our lives in our hands» ; but when the boar came close, 
«they all fled in the direst terror without firing a $hot» (33 \ The charge of 
cowardice and unreliability was the false rationale that allowed Europeans to 
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disarm Moroccans and banish them from participation. By century’s end, 
Moroccans were present chiefly as beaters who roused the pigs for the chase. 
Their ammunition had been taken away, leaving them armed with horns, 
wooden rattles, and bill - hooks for cutting the underbrush. Exotically dressed 
in «leathern aprons and greaves -such as the ancient Greek peasantry wore- to 
protect their leg$», they were transformed from fearsome co-predators into 
picturesque yet docile cutouts in the pastoral landscape^. 

Distance was also increased by making those who practiced pigsticking a 
kind of super-elite, distinguished from others by their special qualities of 
strength, courage and manly virtue. To vanquish a pig was more that a mere 
demonstration of skill with horse and a lance ; it requirdinate amounts of 
bravery and (that favorite word of the day) «pluck». The charging boar was a 
maddened, demonic «monster», ripping and slashing the legs and underbellies 
of the horses with his «razor-sharp» tusks, threatening to dismount and 
trample the rider. The more troublesome the boar, the greater the exploits of 
the hunter, and Hay in particular had a store of hair-raising and selt- 
congratulatory tales. He told how one great beast weraked havoc among and 
beaters until, in his words, «I ran up, assassinlike, from behind and plunged 
my knife into his heart»^ 35 \ Precise details of the kill increased the awe of the 
listener : «putting the blade under the boar’s throat, we sawed away until the 
beast fell dead», was the ending of another episode. The size of the beast was 
a matter of great concern, and the slaughtered pig weighed and measured, its 
dimensions carefully recorded, for this too was a reflection of the prowess of 



hunter. Prizes were given to the bravest, an «body counts» were the measure 
of a successful hunt. «...we had a good day, killing nine boar», Hay noted 
about one particularly memorable hunt (36 \ Sometimes men fell in battle, their 
wounds described in rich and heroic detail : «I lay prostrate, my legs and 
breast bespattered with blood from the boar’s wounds and my own»^ 37 l 
Fighting until the last, the boar was a «gallant animal», and it was «a shame 
to pursue him with any weapon other that the spear»* 38) . Thus elevated to the 
level of his pursuer, the boar became a worthy and equal opponent whose 
demise shed glory on hunter and hunted alike. 

Meanwhile, the Moroccan hunters who had once shared in the chase were 
now excluded from it ; the once-noble stalkers of lions had become the bea- 
ters, the porters, the grooms, the colorful «natives» participating as seconds 
in a predominantly European display. The European’s appropriation of the 
place of master-hunter went along with his unchecked domination over 
Moroccan space. Not only did the Foreign Representatives have their special 
reserve where they hunted at their pleasure, but they also trespassed beyond it 
with impunity. A letter from the Naib Muhammad at-Turris to the Doyen of 
the Diplomatic Corps complained about damages to formland from «forei- 
gners who hunt and pursue wild animals on cultivated soil»^. Another note 
from at-Turris protested that a hunter accompanyng the American Represen¬ 
tative «entered into nearby farmland and discharged his rifle, wounding a 
young girl»^\ On the symbolic level as well as in reality, the Moroccan was 
being replaced on his land by the foreigner. Moreover, the usurpation took 
place accompanied by the themes of aggression and violence that marked the 
broader imperialist effort. The colonial hunt may thus be understood as a 
metaphor the wider processes of physical and cultural domination that cha¬ 
racterized Moroccan-European relations in the era. 

ft 

We have seen how the micro-phenomenon of «pigsticking» contains 
within it motifs repeated in the grand sweep of events. The Age of Empire was 

peopled by displaced aristocrats like those who made up the membership of 

■ 

the Tangier Tent Club. Once the undisputed leaders of their own societies, 
they were driven abroad by economic forces rooted in capitalism that pro¬ 
duced expansionism on the one hand, and mass democracy on the other (41) . 
Superannuated at home, they sought «in the colonies» the privileges that had 
always been theirs. Through the medium of the colonial hunt club, they ful¬ 
filled their need for status, sport, and a referance to things past^ 42 \ 

Within their self-proclaimed domain, the Tent Club members could ree¬ 
nact the imagined rites of a pre-industrial time, when knights and wild beasts 
intertwined in a tapestry of chivalrous intent. Ultimately, the purpose of the 
colonial hunt was a search for antiquarian values whose acquisition had 



become rare and even impossible in their own societies. Like most colonizers, 
the European hunters were indifferent to cultural claims of the colonized. For 
them, the dimpomatic preserve, like Morocco itself, was simply an incidental 
theatre for reenacting the ceremonies of a different and distinctly European 
age, when men were heroes, pigs were nobe, and the pageant of the hunt was a 
Vehicle for the representation of the virtuous life. 
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AUX ORIGINES DE L’INTERNATIONALISATION 
DE TANGER ; LES NEGOCIATIONS SUR 
LE STATUT INTERNATIONAL. 1912-1924 


Pierre Guillen 

Universite des Sciences Sociale de Grenoble 

Avant Aieme d’etre dotee d’un statut international, la region de Tanger, 
aux yeux des puissances etrangeres, presente un caractere international qui 
impose qu’on la traite autrement que le reste de 1’Empire cherifien. Assure- 
ment, elle demeure partie intSgrante de cet Empire sous la souverainete du 
Sultan. Mais cette souverainete tend k y devenir purement theorique, car k 
c6t£ des agents du pouvoir cherifien, un pouvoir parallele, entre les mains des 
puissances, s’est peu a peu mis en place, accaparant des competences de plus 
en plus Stendues. 

Les bases principals en sont la presence k Tanger d’une colonie etrangere 
nombreuse (environ 15 000 personnes en 1914, face a 12 000 Marocains Israe¬ 
lites et 40 000 Marocains musulmans), rSgie par les capitulations, et le systeme 
de la protection, qui soustrait k la juridiction marocaine la plus riche et la plus 
active fraction de la population musulmane et Israelite. Relevant des legations 
et consultats dont Tanger est le siege, Strangers et Marocains proteges consti¬ 
tuent un groupe de pression influent et agissant, quf pousse a ce que Tanger et 
sa region echappent complement a la juridiction marocaine et soient placees, 
d’une fa$on ou d’une autre, entre les mains des puissances. Ils y voient une 
garantie de sScurite, de stability et de developpement de Ieurs entreprises. 

Lorsque s’ouvre, au tournant du siecle, ce que Ton appelle la question 
marocaine, ils ont dej k obtenu des resultats. Sous leur pression, ce qui con- 
cerne Phygiene publique, Petat sanitaire, la voirieet certains services munici- 
paux, a etS deleguS par le Sultan, en 1893, au corps diplomatique, siegeant a 



cet effet en Conseil sanitaire ; ce Conseil supervise ies activites d’une Com¬ 
mission d’Hygiene, fonctionnant de facto depuis 1888, et qui re^oit alors une 
reconnaissance legale. Composee de membres designes par les consuls et de 
membres elus par les diverses communautes, cette Commission, ajoutant aux 
pouvoirs delegues des pouvoirs usurpes, etend d’annee en annee ses attribu¬ 
tions et tend a devenir une sorte de conseil municipal, exercant l’autorite 
effective et reduisant l’administration marocaine a une coquille vide^. 

La convergence des interets du groupe etrangers-proteges et de la poli¬ 
tique des puissances s’affirme au moment des «crises marocaines». Position 
strategique a Pentree de la Mediterranee, capitale diplomatique du Maroc, 
port d’escale, porte d’entree du marche marocain, siege de nombreuses 
societes et entreprises : tout cela fait de Tanger un enjeu que se disputent des 
appetits rivaux, qui finissent par se neutraliser et a promovoir le principe de 
1 ’internationalisation. 

L’Acte d’AIgesiras est a cet egard une date essentielle, depouillant 
1’autorite cherifienne du peu qui lui restait. La police est confiee a deux 
tabors, le tabor extra-urbain encadre par les Francis, le tabor urbain encadre 

par les Espagnols, sous la direction d'un inspecteur suisse ; la garnison maro- 

■ 

caine de Tanger devient purement symbolique. Toute une serie destitutions 
internationales sont mises en place pour regir les activites portuaires, la vie 
economique et financiere : Comite des douanes, Comite des valeurs doua- 
nieres, Comite special des travaux publics (pour les travaux finances par une 
taxe de 2,5% suf les importations), Commission generale des adjudications 
(pour les travaux non finances par cette taxe), Commission du recensement et 
de la taxe urbaine. En outre Tanger est siege de la Banque d’Etat du Maroc, de 
I’Administration internationale de la dette, de la Societe marocaine des tra¬ 
vaux publics. Enfin les puissances se font confirmer le droit d’&ablir des 
bureaux de poste et d’entretenir des ecoles. 

Apres Fetablissement des protectorats francais et espagnol, les perspec¬ 
tives de developpement economique aiguisent encore davantage les appetits. II 
s’agit notamment de construire a Tanger un grand port moderne, de relier la 
ville a Fes par chemin de fer pour la doter d’un hinterland economique. D’ou 
la constitution, en fevrier 1914, de la Societe internationale pour le develop¬ 
pement de Tanger, qui prend la suite de la Societe marocaine de travaux 
publics ; le mois suivant est signee la concession du chemin de fer Tanger-Fes. 

Reste a mettre en place, pour couronner le tout, le statut international sur 
le principe duquel les puissances se sont mises d’accord. La convention 
franco-anglais d’avril 1904, dans son article 7, a introduit une sorte de neu¬ 
tralisation (engagement de n’autoriser la construction d’aucune fortification 



sur la cote). L’article 9 de la convention franco-espagnole d’octobre 1904 a 
prevu que Tanger garderait «le caractere special» que lul donnent la presence 
du corps diplomatique et ses institutions municipals et sanitaires. Ces dispo¬ 
sitions sont reprises dans le traite de Fes. L’accord franco-espagnol de 
novembre 1912 precise (article 7) que la ville de Tanger et sa banlieue seront 
dotees d’un regime special qui sera defini ulterieurement. L’on delimite la 
zone de Tanger, d’une superficie de 275 km 2 . Dans une communication offi- 
cielle, le gouvernement frangais accepte le principe de I’internationalisation et 
s’engage a ne pas reclamer une influence et une position plus grandes que 
PAngleterre et I’Espagne®. 

Cependant les negotiations vont se reveler difficiles, en raison des pres- 
sions contradictoires de la colonie anglaise de Tanger (en faveur de I’interna¬ 
tionalisation), de la colonie espagnole (en faveur de 1’inclusion dans la zone 
sous protectorat espagnol), de la colonie frangaise (en faveur de I’integration 
dans le protectorat frangais ; etant donne l’importance du role de Tanger dans 
la vie du Maroc, et la place de premier plan des interets frangais etablis a 
Tanger, la zone de Tanger ne doit pas etre separee du reste du Maroc)®. 

Si les conversations anglo-franco-espagnoles menees k Londres a la fin de 
1912 ont permis un accord sur des principes generaux, la commisssion qui se 
reunit a Madrid au debut de 1913 butte sur la question de la presence du Kha¬ 
lifa dans la commission de controle internationale, sur le regime electoral et 
les rapports entre les trois colleges (europeen, musulman, israelite), sur 
Torganisation du budget®. Comme les colonies etrangeres envoient a Madrid 
des delegues porteurs de voeux pour etendre les attributions des institutions 
intemationales, la population musulmane a son tour envoie quatre delegues 
pour reclamer une juste part des musulmans dans la gestion de la ville, 
I’autonomie religieuse, 1’inviolability des biens habous®. Parallelement aux 
discussions de Madrid, une commission speciale de magistrals frangais, 
anglais, espagnols prepare a Paris un regime judiciaire imite des tribunaux 
mixtes d’Egypte®. 

Le projet elabore par la commission suscite de nombreuses critiques. Les 
Marocains protestent contre le fait que toute autorite est enlevee au represen- 
tant du Sultan, reduit a des attributions purement honorifiques, et contre la 
representation inegalitaire au conseil municipal (4 representants pour les 
40 000 musulmans. 3 pour les 12 000 israelites, 28 pour les 15 000 Europeens). 
Du cote frangais on n’admet pas que les Anglais et les Espagnols aient fait 
reduire au minimum les attributions du khalifa parce qu’il represente un 
Sultan protege par la France ; on critique £galement que le commandement de 
la police extra-urbaine soit confie aux Espagnols, et que soit reserve aux 
Frangais seulement le quart des emplois dans l’administration de la zone®. La 
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France propose des modifications, acceptees par l’Angleterre, mais l’Espagne 
s’en tient au premier texted 

Finalement, de part et d’autre on se montre dispose k transiger, une con- 
ference entre les ambassadeurs de France et d’Angleterre et le ministre d’Etat 
espagnol doit se tenir a Madrid le 10 juillet 1914 pour adopter le texte 
modified Mais le debut de la crise international puis le declenchement de la 
guerre font reporter sine die cette conference. Apres la guerre, une polemique 
opposera les Frangais, qui accusent l’Espagne d’avoir finalement refuse de 
signer le traite elabore parce qu’elle n’en voulait pas, et les Espagnols qui 
repliquent qu’en signant le traite, TEspagne risquait de mettre en question sa 
neutralite en raison de conflits possibles, dans l’administration internationale 
de Tanger, entre des puissances belligerantes^ 10 ^ 

La guerre fournit a la France Toccasion de remettre en cause le principe 
de l’internatlonalisation. La these frangaise est que ce principe avait ete 
impose par l’Allemagne, et qu’il est rendu caduc par la def&ite de l’Allemagne 
et la perte de tous ses droits au Maroc et dans la question marocaine ; d’ail- 
leurs, a la suite de la declaration de guerre du Maroc k l’Allemagne, le Sultan a 
fait saisir tous les bien allemands et expulser tous les Allemands de Tanger, 
preuve incontestable que sa souverainete sur la zone demeure intacte ; et 
comme la France est la protectrice du Sultan, le protectorat frangais doit 
s’etendre sur la zone. Quant k l’Espagne, qui est restee dans une neutralite 
ambigue et n’a pas rejoint le camp des Allies, elle n’a plus autorite pour faire 
valoir au Maroc ses «droits» et interns. 

Au depart, la campagne a £te lanct par la colonie frangaise de Tanger et 
orchestree par le Comite de TAfrique frangaise des le printemps 1918, au nom 
de la restauration de Tunite du Maroc : TEspagne doit abandonner sa zone 
la France, et il faut que Tanger, «malheureuse ville victime de la diplomatic 
internationale», devienne frangaise, car le statut prepare en 1914 est imprati- 
cable : l’internationalisation fonctionnerait mal,perpetueraitlaparalysie dont 
souffre Tanger, compromettrait le developpement des activites economiques. 
Autre argument : en raison du statut incertain de la zone, l’Allema¬ 
gne a pu en faire, pendant la guerre, une base d’operations hostiles contre la 
France ; internationalist, Tanger redeviendrait un foyer d’agitation et 
d’intrigues dirigees contre le protectorat frangais. L’on declare l’Espagne mise 
hors jeu, et Ton espere que TAngleterre renoncera a V internationalisation, 
«comme nouveau gage de l’union des deux pays forgee dans la guerre ^ 11 \ 

Au lendemain de l’armistice, la colonie frangaise de Tanger vote une 
adresse pour Tanger ne soit pas separee du reste du Maroc : «La victoire doit 
fonder un riouvel etat de fait fonde sur le droit ; le sort, laisse en suspens, de 



Tanger ne peut dependre du passe que la guerre vient d’abolir»* 12 ). Pour le 

& 

parti colonial fran^ais, la conference de la paix doit restaurer Punite du 
Maroc. En prevision des negociations qui vont s’ouvrir pour les traites dr 
paix, cette position est longuement argumentee par Rober-Raynaud, membre 
influent de la colonie frangaise de Tanger et du Comite du Maroc ; le rapport 
qu’il presente devant la Commission d’Etudes des questions coloniales posees 
par la guerre, detaille Pimportance des intfrets fran^ais implantes a Tanger 
(premier rang pour le commerce, deuxieme colonie par le nombre mais la 
premiere par ses activites et son influence, les trois quarts des proprietes 
immobilieres, la quassi-totalite des banques, la direction de services publics et 
de monopoles), tout en mettant en avant Pinteret du peuple marocain : son 
loyalisme, ses sacrifices pendant la guerre commandent qu'on reponde & son 
unite politique* 13 ). 


Les conclusions du rapport de Rober-Raynaud sont adoptees par les 
diverses composantes du «parti colonial» qui entre en campagne pour faire 
pression sur les pouvoirs publics : «II y a un mouvement general qui atteste 
que tout le pays est derriere les aspirations du Maroc presentees par la France 
4 la Conference)/ 14 ). En effet, la position du parti colonial recoit le caution du 
Temps* 15 ) et devient la position officielle du gouvernement fran$ais. Elle est 
exposee par Peretti de la Rocca, sous-directeur d’Afrique au Quai d’Orsay, & 
la seance du 25 fevrier 1919 du Conseil des Dix, consacree & une revision de la 
question marocaine, demandee par la France* 16 ); «I1 nous faut un Maroc net, 
c*e$t-a-dire, sous reserve de P6galite commerciale, un Maroc affranchi de tout 
ce bagage diplomatique dont PAllemagne entravait notre marche» ; la levee 
des hypotheques internationales pose la question de Tanger qui n’a cesse de 
relever de la souverainet6 du Sultan ; le droit que celui-ci invoque pour ratta- 
cher au Protectorat fran^ais cette ville imperiale est inscrit dant tous les 
traites. La defaite allemande et la victoire alliee imposent Pabrogation des 
traites de 1906, 1909, 1911, ce qui implique que Tanger soit soustraite & 
Pemprise intemationale «sous le couvert de laquelle PAllemagne se reinstalle- 
rait». La position fran^aise est appuyee par les Amerieains, mais les Anglais 
font valoir qu’on ne peut decider du sort de Tanger en Pabsence de PEspagne, 
qui ne peut decider du sort de Tanger en Pabsence de PEspagne, qui ne parti- 
cipe pas a la conference de la paix* 17) . 


Tout au long de PannSe 1919, le Comite du Maroc poursuit sa campagne 
en faveur de Punification du Maroc sous le protectorat fran^ais, et maintient 
sa pression sur le gouvernement pour que sa fermete ne soit pas Sbranlee face 
aux protestations de PEspagne et de PAngleterre. Ses positions et son argu¬ 
mentation sont reprises longuement au Parlement par les auteurs des rapports 
sur les clauses coloniales des traites de paix* 1 *). 



Or les Espagnols, en replique aux pretentions fran^aises, reclament eux 
aussi I Inclusion de Tanger dans leur protectorat : droits historiques, forte 
presence linguistique et culturelle, place tenue dans la navigation et le com¬ 
merce, colonie la plus nombreuse, sont invoques par les milieux politiques, sous 
Pinfluence de la campagne declenchee, a partir de 1919, par la ligue africa- 
niste, la Societe de Geographic de Madrid, les chambres de commerce, la 
colonie espagnole de Tanger* 19 *. Le gouvernement espagnol, dans urupremier 
tenps, s*en tient au rejet categorique des pretentions francaises et au maintien 
des dispositions prevues en 1912* 20 *. Puis il cede a la pression et se prononce 
pour Pincorporation de Tanger dans la zone espagnole; de nombreux parle- 
mentaires espagnols participent a une manifestation sur ce theme tenue a 
Ceuta puis a Tanger en juillet 1920* 21 * 

Face aux visees frangaises et espagnoles, PAngleterre continue de 

defendre le principe de rinternationalisation. L’importance strategique de 

Tanger face a Gibraltar est rappelee par PAmiraute ; Tanger ne peut rester 

sous la souverainete du Sultan protege frangais, mais doit recevoir le statut 

international prevu avant la guerre et auquel la France s’etait engage* 22 *. A 

cela s’ajoute Ie r61e de Tanger pour les lignes de navigation britanniques et 

pour le commerce anglais a Tanger. Un statut en bonne et due forme doit 

consacrer la neutralisation et Pinternationalisation de Tanger ; ce statut cou- 

* 

pera court aux visees concurrentes de PEspagne et de la France, mettra fin a 
Panarchie et a l’incurie, rendra confiance aux investisseurs et permettra de 
financer les equipements necessaires a Pessor de la ville* 23 *. 

Devant Popposition irreductible de PAngletterre et de PEspagne, la 
France assouplit sa position : elle ne reclame plus Pinclusion de Tanger dans 
son protectorat et se dit prete a lui reconnaitre un statut special ; mais statut 
special ne veut pas dire internationalisation, seulement des garanties pour la 
neutralisation strategique», la liberte commerciale, les interSts divers des 
colonies etrangeres ; sans que cela mette en cause la souverainete du Sulan. 
Pour defendre ce point de vue et empecher Pinternationalisation, diverses 
personnalites du monde politique et colonial fondent en mars 1921 le Comite 
France-Tanger, parraine par le Comite du Maroc. Aussitdt fonde, le Comite 
France-Tanger fait etablir et diffuser une carte du nouveau port et des lotis- 
sements projetes, d’ou il ressort que les terrains de la future ville nouvelle de 
Tanger sont pour la plupart entre des mains fran^aises. La nouvelle these 
francaise est longuement presentee a la Chambre des deputes lors du debat sur 
le budget du Maroc^ 24) . De son cote, la colonie fran^aise de Tanger, par la 
voix de son doyen Michaux-Bellaire et les motions de la Chambre de com¬ 
merce, multiplie les declarations. L’on fait egalement intervenir les Maro- 
cains : le pacha de Tanger rappelle Pattachement de la population marocaine 
de Tanger au Sultan et a son gouvernement ; le grand vizir El Mokri reaffirme 
que pour le Makhzen, Tanger fait partie integrante de PEmpire cherifien, 
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auquel le rattachent «tant de liens indestrutibles», et ne saurait en etre 
separee^ 25 *. 

A Londres, Ies propositions frangaises exposees dans un memorandum 
adresse en mars 1921, sont trouvees si peu acceptables que Ie Foreign Office 
refuse d’en discuter^ 26 ^ Comme il Ie reaffirms un an plus tard, l’objectif de la 
politique britannique n’a pas varie depuis 1912 : placer Tanger et son district 
sous une administration internationale^ 27 \ 

I/Espagne, de son c6te, pour montrer qu’elle refuse de reconnaitre 
rautorite d’un Makhzen devenu Pagent de la politique frangaise, decide 
d'installer un cSble telegraphique de Tanger k Larache, et une madrague pour 
la peche dans les eaux de Tanger, sans demander d’autorisation. A Madrid, le 

ministre d’Etat affirme qu'on s'achemine vers une rupture avec la France k 

■ 

propos de Tanger, et le president du Conseil rappelle avec force que PEspagne 
ne peut permettre k la France de controler Tanger (28 *. Sans doute, Ie declen- 
chement de la guerre du Rif fait abandonner par la majorite des milieux poli- 
tiques la revendication «Tanger k PEspagne » ; le gouvernement espagnol 
appuie desormais la these de rintemationaIisation^ 29 \, 

C'est Timpasse, car le gouvernement frangais, soumis aux pressions des 
milieux coloniaux, ne veut toujours pas entendre parler d'internationalisa- 
tion ; alerte par Ie president et Ie vice-president du groupe parlementaire du 
Maroc, Briand, president du Conseil et ministre des Affaires etrang&res, reaf- 
firme au debut de 1922 Tintransigeance de la France sur ce point^ 30 \ 

* 

Bloquee au niveau des gouvernements, la question du statut de Tanger va 
evoluer sous la pression des necessites Sconomiques. La Societe internationale 
pour le developpement de Tanger, qui doit prendre en charge les travaux du 
port, a obtenu du gouvernement marocain, en juin 1921, Facte de conces¬ 
sion ; jugeant cette concession trop favorable aux Fran^ais, Anglais et Espa- 
gnols, appuyes par les Americains, protestent et font annuler la concession 
par le corps diplomatique en juin 1922^ 31) . De meme, la construction du 

chemin de fer Tanger-Fes et de routes projetees est paralysee par les rivalites et 

« 

par Tincertitude quant au statut de Tanger. Les Chambres de commerce de 
Tanger, les milieux economiques interesses au developpement de Tanger mul¬ 
tiplied les protestations : la situation ne peut durer plus longtemps, la ville est 
menacee d'asphyxie, les gouvernements doivent parvenir a un accord^. 

Depuis plusieurs mois ceux-ci tergiversent. Des propositions frangaises, 
transmises a Londres en decembre 1921, sont rejetees car elles aboutiraient, 
selon le Froreign Office, k une incorporation deguisee de Tanger dans le pro- 

s 

tectorat frangais ; or la position de 1'Angleterre n’a pas varie : la souverainete 
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du Sultan ne peut s’exercer dans la zone de Tanger que par Fintermediaire du 
corps diplomatique* 33) . 

A la conference de Cannes de janvier 1922, Briand a cherche une entente 

s 

avec FAngleterre, mais celle-ci finalement a refuse de negocier sans 
FEspagne* 34 ^. Le principe d’une conference tripartite est arrete le mois sui- 
vant, mais la deterioration des rapports franco-britanniques a la conference 
de Ggnes en fait differer la reunion* 35 ^. Poincare reprend la question lors d’un 
voyage a Londres ; il demande que le Sultan soit represente a la conference, ce 
que FAngleterre refuse. Autre complication ; Fitalie demande de participer a 
la conference, Poincare s’y oppose. 

Devant le front anglo-hispano-italien en faveur'de Finternationalisation, 
la France s’appuie sur le gouvernement marocain qui, par une proclamation 

9 

du grand vizir El Mokri le 14 juillet 1922, proteste contre toute internationali¬ 
sation de Tanger, qui serait une atteinte a la souverainete du Sultan et a 
1 ’integrite du Maroc^ 36 ^ 

Finalement, a la suite de nouvelles demarches frangaises en avril 1923* 37 \ 
la conference tripartite s’ouvre k Londres le 29 Juin. Du cote frangais le 
representant du Quai d’Orsay est flanque du secretaire general du protectorat, 
de Rober-Raynaud representant la colonie frangaise de Tanger et de Si Kad- 
dour Ben Ghabrit representant la communaute musulmane^ 38 ^ 

Le projet frangais (reaffirmation de la souverainete du Sultan, avec des 
limitations pour assurer les garanties stfatggiques et economiques demandees 
par FAngleterre et FEspagne) se heurte a Fopposition resolue de FAngleterre 
qui, appuyee par FEspagne, reclame Finternationalisation (designation par le 
Conseil de la SDN d’un haut commissaire qui aurait dans la zone de Tanger 
les mgmes attributions que le resident general dans le protectorat frangais)^ 39 ^ 
Frangais et Anglais ne sont d’accord que pour ecarter Fitalie, qui revient a la 
charge, estimant qu’il s’agit d’un probleme plus mediterraneen que marocain, 
et qu’elle a droit d’y prendre part, revendication appuyee par Fenvoi k Tanger 
d’un navire de guerre et le debarquement de 12 carabiniers^. 

La detente qui s’amorce au cours de Fete dans les relation franco- 
britanniques k propos de' la Ruhr, facilite la recherche entre Londres et Paris 
d’un compromis. Un nouveau projet frangais, amende, est accepte par 
FAngleterre, et bien que FEspagne soit reticente, les negociations qui repren- 

nent k Paris en octobre 1923 aboutissent, le 18 decembre, a la signature du 
statut* 41 ) 


L’autorite souveraine du Sultan est confirmee (concession majeure de 
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PAngleterre) ; de son representant et de ses fonetionnaires releve la popula¬ 
tion marocaine. Les colonies etrangeres relevent d’une administration inter- 
nationale (concession majeure de la France) un Administrateur ( qui sera 
frangais), un Administrateur- adjoint (qui sera espagnol), un Comite de con- 
trole (forme des delegues des puissances), une Assemblee internationale legis¬ 
lative elue par les diverses communautes. Fran^ais et Espagnols se partagent 
les services publics et encadrent le corps de police-gendarmerie, commande 
par un officier beige. L’accord fixe aussi la repartition des parts dans le capital 

de la Societe du port de Tanger^. 

* 

Le statut est mal accueilli par PEspagne dont les negociateurs n’ont signe 
que ad refendum. Des le 10 janvier 1924, le gouvernement Primo de Rivera 
demande une revision du texte, pour accroltre la place de PEspagne dans 
Padministration de la zone, ainsi qu’une extension des territoires de Ceuta et 
de Melilla (43 \ Pressee de regler definitivement la question, PAngleterre fait 
pression sur le gouvernement espagnol pour qu'il reduise ses demandes, et la 
France fait quelques concessions. Le 7 fevrier 1924 sont signees les lettres 
annexes a la convention du 18 decembre^. 

Pour que le statut entre en vigueur, il reste a obtenir des autres puissances 

signataires de PActe d’Algesiras leur adhesion au statut et leur renondation 

* 

aux capitulations. Or plusieurs d*entre elles, notamment la Belgique, le Por¬ 
tugal, les Etats-Unis, PItalie jugent insuffisante Pinternationalisation et 
excessive la place devolue a la France, et done insuffisantes les garanties pour 
la liberte commerciale et Pegalite economique. A cela s’ajoute pour PItalie le 
mecontentement d’avoir ete tenue a Pecart (45 \ 

D^autre part, la mise en place des institutions internationales prevues 
(nomination du tribunal mixte et redaction des codes, designation des repre- 
sentants des diverses communautes a PAssemblee legilative -17 Europpeens, 6 
musulmans, 3 israelites - et des membres de la Commission de controle) 
s^opere avec une grande lenteur. L’entree en vigueur du statut, annoncee 
d’abord pour le l er decembre 1924, doit etre reportee plusieurs fois et n'inter- 
vient que le l er juin 1925^ 46 \ 

Toutes les difficultes ne sont pas aplanies pour autant, et de nouveaux 
problemes surgissent, notamment en liaison avec la guerre du Rif. L'Espagne 
et PItalie demandent, et finissent par obtenir Pouverture de negociations pour 
une revision, et e’est seulement le 25 juillet 1928 que le statut revise est signe, 
les Etats-Unis refusant d’ailleurs toujours de donner leur adhesion^ 47) . Mais 
de tout ceci doit nous parler Claire Spencer. 
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LE DOUBLE ENJEU DE TANGER DANS 
LA STRATEGIE FRAN£AISE DES TELECOM¬ 
MUNICATIONS SOUS-MARINES AU DEBUT 
DU XX SIECLE 

J-C ALLAIN 

Sorbonne-Nouvelle (Paris III) 


La transmission de messages, par impulsions 61eetriques propagees par 
un fil eondueteur metallique, etait si rapide et si efficiente qu’elle a supplant^ 
apres 1860 la communication.a distance parsignaux visuels ; le telegraphe 
optique du Francis Chappe qui avait equipe les pays industriels de 1’Europe 
fut remplace par le telegraphe electrique aerien avec fils et poteaux ou souter- 
rain (non pour l’esthetique du paysage mais pour une meilleure securite des 
fils et une economie de poteaux). Le systeme etait done terrestre. Son exten¬ 
sion aux lies proches du littoral, puis a d’autres continents, fut realisee par la 
mise au point du c&ble sous-marin. Cette liaison internationale devint, sans 
publicite, un indispensable moyen de communication pour les pays develop- 
pes : en 1851, le premier cable pose entre la France et le Royaume-Uni l’inau- 
gure^ 1 ^. Le cable se revele progessivement facteur de puissance pendant' la 
grande expansion coloniale et imperialiste du XIX° siecle, mais, tous n’en 
prennent pas immediatement conscience, ni, dans le cas contraire, n’ont les 
moyens de se I’assurer. 

La puissance cSbliere ne s’acquiert, en effet, que sous certaines conditions : 

m 

techniques d’abord, car 4 il faut maitriser une chaine technologique, de la 
fabrication du eondueteur, de sa gaine proteetrice, des appareils d’emission et 
de reception, de son transport et enfln, point essentiel, de son immersion : 
cette maitrise suppose un environnement industriel dej& avance, done un 
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capital scientifique et technique anterieur’et une capacity financiere d’inves- 
tissemnt, soit publique, soit privee. II faut ensuite une solliciation d’interets 
exterieurs et lointains, issus de Pexpansion commerciale et strategique, 

laquelle indique les terminaux a relier k la metropole et les indispensables 

* 

stations-relais ou amarrei* et connecter les reseaux. II faut enfin une volonte 
politique de se doter, comme pour I’arme nucleaire un siecle plus tard, d’un 
reseau national independant. 

Le Royaume-Uni est au debut du siecle le seul Etat k avoir reuni toutes 
ces conditions et §u developper une initiative pionniere en un monopole 
durable, sans rival et apparemment indestructible : «L’Angleterre a patiem- 
ment tresse un enorme filet de cables qui enserre le monde entier et qui lui 
assure ainsi un veritable monopole commercial,.en meme temps qu’une ter¬ 
rible superiority strategique et diplomatique* 2 ^. En 1900, les 326 000 kilome¬ 
tres des 1477 cables immerges represented 60% du reseau mondial et se clas¬ 
sed evidemment au premier rang'. Dans I’Atlantique Nord-Est et en Mediter- 
ranee occidentale, les Britanniques contrdlent d’une maniere ou d’une autre 
les relais essentiels, les «noeuds telegraphiques», soit parce qu’ils sont deja 
dans leur empire, comme Gibraltar et Malte (relais vers le Moyen Orient et 
l’Asie), soit parce qu’ils leur sont concedes et g&ieralement avec une clause 
d’exclusivite, comme les Azores, Madere et le Cap Vert (relais vers PAmerique 
du Nord et du Sud), tous trois portugais, ou les Canaries espagnoles (relais 
vers l’Afrique noire et australe). 

La France, avec 30 000 kilometres de dtbles intercoloniaux et internatio- 
naux, est cependant au troisieme rang mondial, derriere les Etats-Unis ; 
l’avance britannique est si considerable qu’il paraTt impossible de la rattraper, 
sauf localement dans telle ou telle partie du monde. Seul, un interet politique 
majeur peut alors y soutenir l’effort de creer un reseau national independant 
car, a moins d’y avoir de considerables interets economiques suscitant un 
trafic tel6graphique intense, il est toujours plus avantageux d’utiliser a la carte 
les services des compagnies anglaises, proprietaires d’un reseau mondial, ou 
de s’y raccorder. Telle fut la politique fran^aise jusqu’en 1900 avec PEastern 
Telegraph Cy (ou ses filiales) en Mediterranee orientale et en Afrique. Bien 
que Dakar fut geographiquement un site de «noeud telegraphique» dans la 
souverainte frangaise, les cables qui s’y accrochaient, appartenaient par con¬ 
cession de pose et d’exploitation k des societes du groupe de PEastern, la 
Spanish National Submarine Telegraph Cy entre Saint-Louis du Senegal et 
Cadix via Tenerife (Canaries) et la West African Telegraph Cy entre Dakar et 
Loanda. A Cadix, le cable se connectait au telegraphe aerien espagnol, puis 
fran^ais par Bordeaux jusqu’i Paris : tel etait le parcours de depSches entre la 
capitale et le siege de la nouvelle Afrique occidentale frangaise (AOF). En 



Mediterranee occidental, le gouvernement a cree un rSseau Nord-Sud a partir 
de Marseille : trois cables vers Alger (1871-1880), un vers Oran (1892), un vers 
Bizerte-Tunis (1893), autre temoignage eoncret de Pimportance particuliere 
du Maghreb dans sa strategic exterieure [Cf. Carte 1]^. 

s 

Comme on le voit a travers cette geographic cfibliere, le Maroc reste k 
l’ecart, contourne ou ignore, k la fois parce que son gouvernement s’est long- 
temps plus soucie de preserver son isolement que de s’ouvrir aux modernites 
europeennes et parce que ses refus de conceder ratterrissement de cables sur 
ses cdtes etaient compenses par leur installation en situation equivalente sur le 
littoral meridional des Etats iberiques. Tanger, pourtant bien situe et peut-etre 
mieux que Gibraltar, n’est, de ce fait, pas devenu le «noeud telegraphique» 
qu’il pouvait etre ; la ville n’est qu’un terminal secondaire, pour un c3ble 
anglais de 1’Eastern pose en 1887 depuis Gibraltar, puis pour un cable de 
PEtat espagnol pose en 1891 depuis Tarifa et sans connexion (jusqu’en 1907) 
avec le reseau des Presidios immerge k la meme epoque, 1891-1894, entre 
Malaga, Ceuta, Melilla, les Chaffarinas et Almeria. [Cf Carte2]. Cette situa¬ 
tion eut pu encore durer lontemps sans un changement dans la politique fran- 
<?aise. 

II reside d’abord, pour le sujet qui nous concerne, dans Pengagement qui 
s'averera ininterrompu jusqu’a son succes, d’une action methodique de pene¬ 
tration au Maroc pour unifier sous’Pautorite frangaise le mdle africain du 
Maghreb. Comme la preponderance politique aurpes du Maghzen est touj.ours 
celle de PAngleterre, il est essentiel de disposer d’une communication rapide, 
directe et confidentielle avec la mission diplomatique k Tanger. La legation de 

France depend, quand il n’est pas rompu, du c§ble espagnol ou, plus genera- 

* 

lement, du cable anglais : dans le premier cas, la voie est terrestre jusqu’4 
Tarifa ; dans le second, les liaisons avec Gibraltar sont multiples, car y abou- 
tissent des cables directs de Londres, de Lisbonne, de Cadix et de Malte ; cette 
Tie est, en effet aussi, une voie d’acces k Tanger par le c£ble anglais la reliant k 
Marseille par B6ne (Annaba). Dans tous les cas, un cheminement plein de 
detours, de relais propices a Pindiscretion, - pour ne pas parler d’espionnage 
ou simplement sources de desagrements pratiques. Cette dependance prejudi- 
ciable est apparue notoirement en 1894, a la mort d’Hassan l er : le ministre 
d’Angleterre a monopolise le service du c&ble pendant trois jours, dit-on, 
reservant a Londres la primeur de Pinfomation et la priorite des decisions a 
prendre en la circonstance ; ensuite, les autres legations purent acceder au 
service telegraphique de PEastem^ 

Cette sujet ion a ete ensuite ressentie avec plus d’acuite encore en 1898- 
1899 : pendant Paffaire de Fachoda 11898), Marchand ne pouvait rendre 
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compte k Paris ou en recevoir des instructions que par Ie cable anglais du 
Caire, dont son interlocuteur, et rival, Kitchener, lui remettait les tele- 
grammes, dechiffres naturellement, ou par 1’envoi k Paris de son adjoint, ce 
qu’il fit®. Eut-il choisi la voie meridionale en envoyant un porteur de mes¬ 
sages au Gabon qu’il retrouvait un cable anglais, celui de la West African qui 
aboutissait, on Pa vu, k Dakar. L’annee suivante, la guerre anglo-boer du 
Transval (Afrique australe) amene le gouvernement britannique a censurer 
puis a suspendre purement et simplement les communications transitant par 
Aden a destination de Pocean Indien, pour dejouer toute assistance aux Boers 
(novembre 1899). Cette decision provoque un tolle dans la presse et au par- 
lement, plus par anglophobie il faut le dire, qu’en raison des echanges avec 
Madagascar et la Reunion ; mais on imagine, sans raison, les incidences d’une 
telle subordination aux liaisons britanniques en cas de conflit ouvert avec 
PAngleterre. Sur cette impulsion emotive et conjoncturelle, le gouvernement 
depose le 30 janvier 1900 un projet d’amenagement du reseau cablier pour 
Pemanciper de la dependance anglaise, tout au moms dans quelques zones 
determinees, dont, en priorite, PAfrique occidentale qu’on prevoit de relier 
directement par un cable Brest-Dakar. En decembre, le parlement vote le 
credit de 100 millions de francs (sur plusieurs exercices) requis pour ce pro¬ 
gramme^. 


Le sursaut national reoriente la politique fran$aise des telecommunica¬ 
tions mais en m€me temps confere a Tanger une importance nouvelle : capi- 
tale diplomatique d’un Maroc convoke, relais potentiel entre PAOF et 
PAlgerie et plus precisement entre Oran et Teneriffe, ou s’accroche le cable 
venant de Dakar et que Pon s’apprete k racheter k la compagnie anglaise, et, 
Pinterfit d'y atterrir un cable devient primordial. La ligne serait directe et sure 
pour le troncon Marseille-Oran-Tanger ; ensuite, elle changerait de depen¬ 
dance, passant de celle de PAngletterre k celle de PEspagne, par son relais aux 
Canaries, atteint directement depuis Tanger ou via Cadix ; mais dans tous les 
cas, cette jonction reunirait deux reseaux en place, celui de la Mediterranee, 
celui de PAtlantique, et couterait pres de trois fois moins cher (6 contre 17 
millions de FF) que le cSble direct Brest-Dakar, mais Pindependance a son 
prix. La mise en oeuvre de ce programme necessitait une preparation tech¬ 
nique et politique pour les atterrissements au Maroc et en Espagne. L’urgence 
donne la priorite au tron$on Oran-Tanger. 


Cette liaison est souhaitee pour le commerce frangais depuis plusieurs 
annees^ par la legation de France qui a re$u deja des propositions de pose et 
les a vivement recommandees k Paris®. L’annonce du projet de loi cabliere, 
comportant cette liaison, suscite en septembre 1900 une rumeur : PEastern 
chercherait k obtenir la concession d’un cable littoral atlantique de Mogador 
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(Essaouira) a Tanger ; si elle reussissait, elle drainerait inevitablement tout U 
trafic commercial international au profit de soft cSble de Gibraltar et dimi- 
nuerait substantiellement la part de marche, visee par le cable fran^ais^, mais 
ses chances de succes sont fort reduites : elle se heurtera a 1’opposition tradi- 
tionnelle du Makhzen k cette nouvelle forme d’ouverture des ports atlantiques 
et l’Angleterre h6sitera sans doute k la forcer «avec la mSme energique 
desinvolture» que naguere (10) . Neanmoins, c’est une raison supplemental re de 
se h&ter. La loi du 31 decembre 1900 en prend acte, puisqu’elle disjoint du 
programme pluriannuel le cable Oran-Tanger, en autorisant sur le budget de 
1900 un credit de 517 000 FF et, au budget de 1901, sera inscrit un credit 
complementaire de 351 000 FF (11 ^. On peut done entrer dans la voie des reali¬ 
sations. 

Le 19 janvier 1901, le ministere du Commerce et des PTT commande a 
l’usine d’Etat de La Seyne le cable pour une pose en avril suivant (12 \ Le 30 
janvier, Paris en informe la legation. Paul Revoil s’emploie aussitot a «bien 
preparer» cette affaire en la montant comme une veritable operation militaire, 
coordonnee le plus precisement possible a son double niveau technique et 
politique, pour eviter tout incident, tant sur place qu’k Marrakech. La pose 
des cables anglais (fevrier 1887) et espagnol (aout 1891). en avaient, en effet, 
suscite car elle avait ete effectuee contre l’assentiment du Makhzen et avait 
done ete un «fait accompli» que l’usage avait rendu irreversible et sans doute 
meme accepte en pratique, a defaut de V avoir ete prealablement en droit. 
C’etait la, en tout cas, un double precedent bien utile pour les Frangais, 
decides a en user avec doigte. 

Avant de rejoindre Tanger, Revoil avait envisage cette question avec la 
direction parisienne, dont Pavis etait qu’il «fallait passer outre» aux objec- 

j 

tions de principe que souleverait le Makhzen, quand on lui soumettrait le 
projet. Comment des lors eviter ou bien une negociation qui risquait d’etre 
interminable et peut-etre de provoquer «un refus peremptoire>> ou bien une 
operation de surprise, creant aussi un «fait accompli» et susceptible de dege- 
nerer en une epreuve de force ? En conduisant les deux demarches simulta- 
nement suivant un calendrier parallele, il etait possible d’avertir prealable¬ 
ment le Makhzen de la pose du c&ble qu’on effectuerait dans un delai suffi- 
samment court pour qu’il ne puisse y mettre des conditions ou y faire obsta¬ 
cle : du bon usage en quelque sorte du temps des communications intramaro- 
caines. A «l’energique desinvolture» britannique, imit^e par les Espagnols, les 
Fran$ais substitueraient le «fait accompli» en douceur et meme, son annonce 
prealable ne permettrait pas de dire qu’il en etait un ... La tactique, approuvee 
par un telegramme de Delcasse le 22 mars 1901, vise done, suivant les termes 
de Revoil du 21 mars a «ne pas agir par surprise» et k prevenir mais «en des 
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termes qui ne permettraient pas dinterpreter [la notification] comme une 
demande d’autorisation, puisque les precedents montrait qu’on avait pu dej& 
s’en passer » (I3) . 

Le compte a rebours sera done ainsi arrete en fonction de la date de 
ramarrage du cable k Tanger : 30 jours avant, envoi de la notification a Mar¬ 
rakech, 8 jours avant, avis donne au pacha de Tanger, au jour prevu, une 
operation menee dans la journee. Chose etonnante, ce calendrier pourra etre 
tenu. La lettre destinee au Sultan, datee de Tanger le 2 avril, parvient le 13 a 
Marrakech au docteur Linares^ 14 ) qui la traduit et la remet le 14 au vizir des 
Affaires etrangeres, Ben Slimane ; le 15, il envoie son compte rendu 
d’autience qui arrive le 22 a la legation, laquelle avise le 24 le pacha de Tanger 
de Timminence de la pose du c§ble. Le 30 avril, [’operation d’amarrage k terre 
et de jonction avec la ligne aerienne est realisee sans avoir donne lieu au 
moindre incident. 

A Marrakech, Ben Slimane a pris connaissance de la dep6che informant le 
Sultan «dans un esprit amical» et «pour les bons rapports franco-marocains» 
de la resolution frangaise d’«user de la meme faculte qu’ont eue» (sic) 
PAngleterre et PEspagne d’atterir un cable a Tanger. II ne Pa guere com- 
mentee et Linares s’est arrange pour ecourter Paudience mais il a observe que 
Pinvocation des precedents devrait lever bien des difficultes. A Tanger, le 
pacha s’est contente de dire qu’il rendrait compte au Makhzen, Tout 
s’annonce done sous les meilleurs auspices et Revoil peut telegraphier, le 26 
avril, qu’il «ne prevoit pas de eonflit au sujet du c&ble»^ 15 \ Cette heureuse 
conjoncture tient en partie aux precautions prises et a la discretion des prepa- 
ratifs mais elle rend aussi inutiles certaines d’entre elles. 

■ 

■ 

La realisation technique comprend, en effet, deux aspects, egalement 
visibles done susceptibles de provoquer de Pagitation locale et dont il convient 
de limiter le plus possible Pampleur : Pun, maritime, avec Patterrissement du 
cable, Pautre, terrestre, avec la jonction entre la guerite d’amarrage et le 
bureau de poste frangais par un fil aerien sur poteaux. Le scenario etabli le 12 
fevrier, inspire par les considerations techniques du receveur fran^is de 
Tanger, Mugel, (dans un rapport destine le 9 fevrier a son ministre), prevoit 
deux solutions : la premiere est d’atterrir le cable au meme endroit que les 
deux autres, soit sur la plage k PEst de la ville, mais a cinq kilometres sur les- 
quels il faudra installer des poteaux ; Pideal de la ligne enterree n’est pas pos¬ 
sible et meme les Anglais qui Pavaient employee, Pont abandonnee pour la 
ligne aerienne. Ce sont 1 k deux series de travaux qui peuvent emouvoir comme 
en 1891 les «gen$ de la montagne» qui arrivent k Tanger par cette voie litto- 
rale. On imagine done une assistance des Espagnols pour donner le change 
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pendant quelque temps : utiliser pour la premiere installation du fil le< 
poteaux de leur ligne aerienne, qu'on doublerait ensulte par secteurs, toujours 
pour ne pas 6veiller les soup$ons, jusqu'& ce que Paccqutumance aux trois fils 
permette Pindependance complete du support frangais. La seconde solution 
limite ces contorsions, sans les eviter tout a fait : Patterrissemnt du cable au 
nord ouest de la ville reduirait k quelques centaines de metres la distance a 
parcourir par fil aerien jusqu'4 Phdpital fran<?ais, d'ou Ton peut gagner par 
un fil de toiture le bureau de poste. Les travaux de refection en cours a 
Phdpital (et a la legation) banaliseraient ces installations. Une fois en ville, on 

est sur que les proprietaires des maisons autoriseront la pose des supports du 

* 

fil, comme ils Pont fait pour les autres lignes aeriennes du telegraphe, du 
telephone^et de Pelectricite [Cf. Carte 5], 

L'ingenieur en chef du service des cables, Bayol, envoye debut mars a 
Tanger ecarte la seconde solution (21 mars). L’atterrissement se fera done k 
Pest, vers la Roche Bourree et sur un cylindre m&allique, reposant sur une 
solide magonnerie, car une guerite classique en bois, 6difiee sur le domaine 
public et non gardee, «si solide qu’elle soit, ne sera pas respectee»* 16 *. Quant 
aux poteaux telegraphiques, ils devront dtre livres avant Pecheance dans 
Pentrepdt de la sociSte Gautsch, situe sup la plage; Une equipe d’ouvriers sera 
prete k intervenir des Parrivee du navire cSblier Charente qui, le 26 avril, 
attend, Pavis meteorologique favorable. Le 30 avril, «par beau temps», il 
amarre a Tanger la premiere section du cable, pendant qu f k terre on installe la 
ligne aerienne sur le trac£, sinon sur les poteaux, de la ligne espagnole. II n’y a 
pas eu d’incidents sur place, ni pendant, ni apres Pop^ration. On peut aussi 

m 

penser qu'Anglais et Espagnols n'avaient rien fait non plus pour les susciter 
indirectement par voie de rumeur publique, bien que ce cable leur fit incon¬ 
test ablement concurrence. 

La legation avait aussi pris ses precautions de ce c6t£-la. Les ministres 
etrangers avaient ete avises le 24 avril, en m€me temps que le pacha ; on leur 
rappelait, a toutes fins utiles et en cas d'incidents, les precedents anglais et 
espagnol, qui leur interdisaient normalement de «s’etonner» de Pinitiative 
frangaise. Avant m6me ceUe date, et vu le vote de la loi cabliere a Paris, qui 
n'avait pas du passer inaper^ue, PEastern, directement visee, n'etait pas sans 
etre au courant des preparatifs : elle transmet tous les telegrammes les con- 
cernant entre la France, Oran et Tanger ; sans doute a-t-elle Iu aussi dans La 
Patrie d'Oran du 19 mars la phrase qui, dans une «breve» sur le mouvement 
maritime, mentionne Pembarquement de Pingenieur Bayol pour aller regler a 
Tanger la pose du c§ble. Un mois plus tard, PEastern regrette de n’avoir pu lui 
remettre k Oran un telegramme de la legation sur la situation meteorologique 
k Tanger («Addressee having left prior to its receipt»,28 avril),mais ce jour-la. 
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Revoil lui a demande communication du trace du cable de Gibraltar en rade de 
Tanger pour £viter de Paccrocher lors de Pimmersion du cable fran?ais et 
Hastings, directeur du bureau de I'Eastern, le lui a remis le lendemain, en 
demandant le b&iefice de la reciprocite. La compagnie britannique a done ete 
tres «fair play» dans toute cette affaire^ 17 ). Revoil et ,1a legation avaient tout 
lieu d’etre satisfaits. Ils P£taient cependant moins d’un aspect, vite rendu inu¬ 
tile, du scenario initial : le soutien logistique de la Marine. 

Pour riposter k une 6ventuelle resistance local, voire des manifestations 
hostiles de la population lors de Pamarrage du cable, Revoil a demande 
Passistance de la Marine : la demonstration navale ou encore «la politique de 
la canonniere» s’avere alors generalement efficace pour ramener le calme et 
pour faire ceder le pouvoir politique, au Maroc comme dans bien des regions 
du monde non industrialise. Mais Revoil compte aussi donner une autre 
signification k cet appui naval, celle d’une manifestation de puissance a 
Padresse des colonies etrangeres autant et plus qu’& celle des Marocains des 
ports. Le deplacement des escadres et les escales de prestige font partie de la 
strategic des grandes puissances, dont ils sont Pexpression mediatique : le 
nombre et le rang des bStiments deploys sont done d’une importance capitale 
pour la reputation, «Pimage de marque», de leur pays. Aussi Revoil a-t-il 
demande, le 22 mars, P envoi de deux unites : apres la pose du cable, Pune 
d’elles le conduirait en tournee officielle dans tous les ports de la cdte atlan- 
tique. A Tanger meme, on avait vu en janvier 1900 deux cuirasses, le Carnot et 
le Massena : e’etait done implicitement la reference. 

Le ministere de la Marine, pretextant de manoeuvres de longue date, 
consent (8 avril) k detacher de Pescadre de la mer du Nord, pour le l er mai, le 
croiseur D’Assas mais ce sera en fait le Surcouf qui, le 29 avril, mouille k 
Cadix, en attendant les ordres de la legation. Revoil ne cache pas son mecon- 
tentement: on ne lui accorde qu’un navire sur les deux qu’il reclamait et, a la 
derniere minute, on lui envoie un croiseur de troisi£me categorie : «mieux 
vaut s’abstenir que de montrer notre pavilion dans ces conditions)), conclut-il 
le 26 avril. On sait que la mission de protection sera sans objet ; le 30 avril au 
soir, Revoil rend sa. liberte au Surcouf et renonce a sa tournee des ports 
marocains : cette unit£ etit trop fait pietre figure aupres de tout le monde en se 
montrant apres qu’un croiseur britannique de premiere classe eut embarque k 
Mazagan une ambassade cherifienne, accompagnee par le «caid» Mac 
Lean^ I8 \ Notons que Revoil recevra satisfaction deux semaines plus tard, 
mais pour un autre motif : de violents affrontements ont eu lieu en mars dans 
la zone mai delimits de la fronti&re algero-marocaine, au Tafilelt, et au debut 
d’avril, un Fran^ais a ete tu6 par balle k proximity du rivage rifain au Cap de 
PEau : ces incidents appellent des explications et des reparations que le 
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Makhzen semble vouloir ajourner. Evoquant les precedents europeens (1898) 
et americains (1897), Revoil sollicite Pappui de deux b&timents au moment de 
sa remise de sa lettre de protestation au representant du Sultan k Mazagan. 
Delcasse lui detaehe les croiseurs Pothuau et Du Chayla qui sont k Tanger le 
18 mai, se rendent a Mazagan le lendernain ayec le drogman charge dialler 
querir la reponse a Marrakech. De retour k Tanger, le Du Chayla escorte la 
fegate marocaine Bachir qui va arreter dans le Rif les responsables du 
meurtre. On aura done vu la puissance navale fran^aise et e’est dans ce eon- 
texte d’apurement energique de contentieux^ 19 * et dont la Legation entend 
bien faire le prealable a la reception a Paris de Pambassade cherifienne que se 
regie a Tanger la finition technique de la pose du cable, laquelle, le moment 
critique est passe, n’appelle plus de mesures particulieres de securite. 

La pose complete du e£ble prend de cinq k six semaines : la premiere sec¬ 
tion est entierement immergee le 25 mai, la seconde lui est sOudee le 10 juin, 
apres qu’on ait retrouve la bouee qui balisait le point de jonction et qu’on 
avait un moment perdue. Pendant ce temps, un inspecteur parisien des PTT 
est venu installer le materiel de fonctionnement dans le bureau de poste 
(ouvert depuis juillet 1896) qu’il faut amenager en consequence de cette nou- 
velle activite. Le receveur Mugel estimait qu’elle exigerait quasiment le dou- 
blement de Peffectif en servie (7 personnes): on ne sait si son administration 
lui a affecte aussitdt les 6 employes qu’il demandait: *2 agents specialises pour 
les operations de transmissions, 1 interprete trilingue (arabe, hebreu, espa- 
gnol), 1 mecanicien reparteur, 3 facteurs «en uniforme»^ 20 \ 


La ligne fonctionne effectivement le 22 juin 1901 et le premier message 
telegraphie Pa ete en differe : le 10 juin, jour theorique de mise en service, 
Revoil qui quitte Tanger, a re?u la colonie frangaise ; elle a tenu a inaugurer le 
cable en exprimant dans le premier telegramme ses sentiments deferents au 
president de la Republique. Ce message a ete retenu a bord du Charente 
jusqu’a la mise en service definitive du c§ble et Pouverture de la ligne au 

public. Le 23 juin, celle-ci a et£ annonce pour le lendernain par voie de presse, 

# 

et le 24, elle Pa 6te par circulaire adressee aux banques, aux maisons de com¬ 
merce et aux quatorze bureaux de poste fran<?ais ouverts dans Pempire cheri- 
fien. Le 26, les premiers telegrammes prives ont dej& ete deposes a 20 centimes 
le mot (10 pour la presse) et avec un cout minimum d’un franc^ 21 ^. 


Le premier objectif du cSble : servir la politique marocaine de la France, 
etait done atteint. Restait maintenant a realiser celui qui ferait de Tanger, non 
plus un terminal, mais un relais vers PAfrique noire frangaise : on dependait 
cette fois de PEspagne, une puissance avec laquelle il fallait une diplomatic 
plus classique et moins cavaliere qu’avec le Maroc. 
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L’Etat espagnol contr6!e ou possede un reseau national, pour relier ses 
possessions insulaires et les Presides, et international, par ses atterrissements 
atlantiques (Vigo, Cadix notamment), mais sa dependance de l’Eastern est, a 
tous egards, considerable : pose, maintenance, reparation et la majeure partie 
du service des cables sont assurees par les societes du groupe britannique. Son 
interet rejoint celui de la France de s’en emanciper ponctuellement, en diver- 
sifiant, comme elle le fait et ici avec elle, ses voies de communication sous- 
marines : la concession du droit d’atterissement a Cadix lui est une monnaie 
d’echange utile pour obtenir une contrepartie frangaise dans le m8me 
domaine. Mais les moyens techniques et financiers lui sont comptes ; cette 
contrainte n’est pas sans effet sur sa decision, puis sur son execution : il 
faudra plus de cinq ans pour ouvrir la ligne Cadix-Tanger. 

La negociation (22 ^ a commence en decembre 1899 : ce n’etait alors qu’un 
sondage frangais sur la possibility d’atterrir a Tenerife le cable d’Oran, pro- 
longe au-del& de Tanger : le parlement ne s’etait pas encore prononce sur le 
programme cablier du gouvernement. Le rapport de Maurice Ordinaire pre- 
conise la pose d’un cable direct entre Brest et Dakar, plus fiable, mais plus 
cher aussi, que la jonction Oran-Tenerife ; cette voie est done abandonnee 
pour sa section Tanger-Tenerife, mais l’objectif demeure de se donner un cir¬ 
cuit de secours au moindre eout en connectant le cable de Tanger aux lignes 
espagnoles de Cadix. Apres le vote de la loi cabliere, la negociation dans ce 
sens est reprise k Madrid le 22 fevrier 1901. Pendant deux ans mais par inter - 
mittences separees de longs silences, se debat le «linkage» cablier ; les Fran¬ 
gais pensent a jumeler 1’operation de Cadix k la realisation d’un reseau 
commun en Afrique equatoriale : reunir File de Fernando P6, la colonie du 
Rio Muni (Guinee equatoriale) espagnoles et le Congo-Brazzaville frangais, 
un sous-reseau local en fait, car il ne serait accessible que par le reseau bri¬ 
tannique de la West African'. Ils y renonceront i’annee suivante et les Espa- 
gnols y etaient reticents, hesitant sur le cout de cette liaison comparee a celle 
de Fernando Po a Douala (Cameroun allemand). Leur preference initiale (26 
fevrier 1901) va au raccordement de leur reseau des Presides au reseau frangais 
d’Algerie par un prolongement jusqu’a Nemours du cable des Chaffarinas; ils 
Pargumentent sous forme de compensation a la perte fiscaie qu’ils subiront 
avec la mise en service de la ligne Tanger-Cadix^ 23 ^ Cette jonction ne souleve 
pas d’objection frangaise et a meme la faveur du conseil general d’Oran et de 
la societe de geographic d’Alger qui y voient un circuit-relais du cable 
Marseille-Oran (15 avril 1901). Paris se reporte en 1902 sur un autre couplage 
de secours, celui des bureaux frangais et espagnol de Tanger pour 1’emploi de 
l’un ou de l’autre cable, en cas de rupture d’une des deux liaisons, une com¬ 
modity logique mais assortie d’une maintenance frangaise (11 decembre 1902). 
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L’Espagne n’est pas hostile a recourir a la technique fran^aise : elle lui 
confiera la pose des cables Cadix-Tanger (sauf si les Cortes votent un credit 
special pour qu’elle le fasse elle-meme) et Chaffarinas-Nemours, ce qui conf- 
forte le souhait des Fran^ais, plus confiants dans Pefficacite et la diligence de 
leurs methodes. Les vues sont done fort proches mais la reunion technique qui 
doit les contractualiser depend d’une decision politique que le gouvernement 
espagnol differe incessamment. L’administration fran^aise des PTT a nomine 
en avril 1901 ses representants, en particulier Pingenieur en chef du service des 
cables, Bordelongue, celle d’Espagne en a fait autant mais la reunion tarde a 
etre convoquee malgre les appels de Paris en octobre 1901, en janvier 1902, 
puis en decembre 1902: En janvier 1903, le ministre charge des PTT, Leon 
Berard, s’enerve et harcele le quai d’Orsay pour qu’il telegraphic a Pambas- 
sade a Madrid d’obtenir une date de reunion, ce qui est fait sans pour autant 
entrainer une reponse rapide par la meme voie : deux mois plus tard, il faut 
recommencer ; cette fois, quinze jours apres, le 13 mars, un telegramme 
annonce la nomination de nouveaux delegues espagnols et leur rencontre avec 
les Franpais le 15 avril. L’ambassadeur Jules Cambon a su convaincre le 
ministre des Affaires etrangeres, Silvela, de forcer les reticences des Postes 
espagnoles. Le 25 avril 1903, Bordelongue conclut a Madrid la convention 
administrative)) qui regie le principe et les modalites concretes de cette entente 
telegraphique. Cette forme de traite a ete retenue autant pour souligner le 
caractere technique et dqnc subalterne de Paccord que pour eviter de sou- 
mettre a Pautorisation legislative (avec toute Pexploitation politique et les 
nouveaux delais que cette procedure susciterait) Patterrissement d’un cable 
etranger^ : la reciprocity des atterrissements (Cadix, Nemours) en montre la 
nature fonctionnelle et done «administrative». La signature par les deux 
ministres concernes fut apposee a Paris le 3 aout et ^ Madrid le 20 novembre 
1903 (25) . 

Cette convention en 9 articles pose le principe de la reciprocity des con¬ 
cessions pour les deux cables, espagnol jusqu*& Nemours, fran^ais jusqu’a 
Cadix, propriety respective de chaque Etat qui en assure le service et la jonc- 
tion sur son territoire (mais aux frais du partenaire) entre la guerite d’atterris- 
sement et le bureau telegraphique correspondant. La France pourra poser et 
entretenir le c£ble espagnol. A Tanger, les bureaux fran^ais et espagnol seront 
interconnectes et les Tarifs des deux cables entre Tanger et PEspagne, unifies 
(et gratuits pour les telegrammes d’Etat). En cas de doublement par PEspagne 
du cable Cadix-Tenerife, un nouvel accord interviendra pour relier par cette 
voie les lignes fran^aises Oran-Cadix et Tenerife-Saint-Louis-du-Senegal : 
Pidee du double circuit entre la metropole et PAOF n’est done pas perdue de 

vue. Bordelongue dans son rapport assure que ces concessions ont ety acquises 

✓ 

parce que les Franpais ont laisse entendre qu’ils pourraient fort bien se passer 
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des relais espagnols (Tenerife ou Cadix), sources de revenus pour PEspagne, 
en reliant directement Oran et le Senegal, ce qui est teehniquement exact mais 
releve du bluff quand on pense au cout budgetaire et aux commissions parle- 
mentaires ! Enfin, k 1’echelon le plus concret, la convention prevoit Penvoi 
d’un fonctionnaire au bureau d’atterrissement (espagnol a Nemours, fran$ais 
a Cadix) et surtout la determination prochaine du point exact d’amarragejies 
cables. 

Ce dernier point fut Pobjet de Paccord signe a Cadix par Pingenieur 
Bayol le 21 avril 1904, un accord qui exigea a son tour une double approbation 
ministerielle, acquise a Madrid le 22 juin et a Paris le 19 juillet. On pouvait 
maintenant aborder la phase de realisation : construction des installations a 
terre et enfin pose du cable lui-m6me qui eut lieu le 2 mai 1905* 26 \ On attei- 
gnait presque le second objectff : la voie de secours pour la liaison avec le 
Senegal. 

9 

L’importance du site tangerois diminua rapidement et ne servit point 
autant que les efforts deployes pour son controle pouvaient Ies suggerer. Les 
raisons de ce declin sont a la fois politiques et techniques. 

Jusqu’a Petablissement du protectorat, Tanger reste le centre d’initiative 
et d’execution de la politique marocaine frangaise et internationale. De ce 
point du vue, le cable Oran-Tanger a repondu a sa finalite premiere de rendre 
independantes les communications avec Paris : on ne recourait a la voie de 
Gibraltar, de preference semble-t-il a celle de Cadix, qu’en periodes de rupture 
du cable, assez frequentes mais de duree modeste (trois k six semaines), le 
temps que le Charente vienne le reparer. Le public avait, en tout cas, le choix 
entre les trois cables : la conference postale et telegraphique de Lisbonne entre 
les trois administrations nationales arrete pour compter du l er juillet 1909 un 
tarif unique pour tous les telegrammes achemines entre la cote espagnole et 
Tanger' 

a 

Avec le protectorat et Pacheminement vers un statut autonome, Tanger 

perd cette position privilegiee et sa liaison par cable devient de moins en moins 

* 

indispensable car la geographic du reseau $e renouvelle et revolution techno- 
logique accentue ce recul. Si le cable Brest-Dakar, pose en 1905, privait sur¬ 
tout Cadix de son trafic vers le Senegal par Tenerife et laissait, comme on Pa 
vu, a la ligne Oran-Tanger-Cadix une fonction de secours, en revanche la pose 
en 1916 du c£ble Brest-Casablanca (relie ensuite a Saint-Louis-du-Senegal) 
enleve k Tanger jusqu’a son role de relais entre le c£ble et les lignes aeriennes 
le reliant a Rabat et a Casablanca. 
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Le telephone et la TSF contribuent enfin a son effaeement ; la TSF sur- 
tout tend k supplanter le c&ble sous-marin (et le fil aerien) : c’est la percee 
technologique qui permet une emancipation globale de l’hegemonie cibliere 
britannique, avec, au depart, un investissement bien moindre, en raison 
d’absence de toute infrastructure continue de liaison entre les stations, mais 
avec une portee a maitriser et une confidentiality encore incertaine. Les Fran¬ 
cis sont k l’origine (1908) de la direction des telegraphes cherifiens^ 2 ^ et des 
stations existent en particular k Casablanca et a Rabat, relayees par 1’emet- 
teur de Tanger. La combinaison TSF-cable etait posable : ainsi, en 1909, la 
situation meteorologique de Casablanca est communiquee de cette maniere 
jusqu’a Oran qui la retransmet par fil a l’observatoire d’Alger. L’etablisse- 
ment d’une liaison radio entre Tanger, Rabat et Oran, ou se trouvait la station 
d’A'in-el-Ttirk, etait encore meilleur : ce sera l’objet du programme d’equi- 
pement, initie k la conference nord-africaine de mai 1928 «pour suppleer aux 
defaillances du cable» Oran-Tanger et des lignes terrestres* 29 \ 

On pensait encore en 1909 prolonger la liaison sous-marine de Tanger 
jusqu’& Casablanca,-non par l’immersion d’un cable neuf mais par le depla¬ 
cement d’une section du cable Tanger-Cadix, hors service, - pour combiner 
comme toujours le moindre cout et la discretion (pas d’atterrissement nou¬ 
veau en zone internationale de Tanger); on n’en voit plus desormais PintetSt : 

■ 

ce cable es de surcroit frequemment rompu (ainsi 1 ’est-il a trois reprises entre 
decembre 1920 et fevrier 1922) ; k partir de 1927, on ne l’utilise plus ; en 1929, 
il gene la navigation dans la rade et le cSblier Emile Baudot de l’administra- 
tion des PTT le deplace ; en decembre 1932, la Residence considere qu’on 
peut le supprimer : les PTT relevent, sans notification internationale, en juin 
1935 les sections encore utilisables mais laissent celle qui s’amarre k Tanger, 
car elle materialise, fflt-il desormais fictif, un droit acquis et, par consequent, 
a maintenir k toutes fins utiles de negotiation dans le cadre du statut interna¬ 
tional de Tanger* 30 ^. 
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NOTES 


Abreviations. 

ANF : Archives nationales, Paris. 

MAE : Ministere des Affaires etrangeres, Paris. 

MAE-N : Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres, dep6t de Nantes. 


(1) Liaison reussie, au second essai, entre Calais et Douvres le 25 septembre 1851 et dont les 
premiers messages furent les cours de la Bourse de Paris pour Londres, J.-H FRANKLIN, 
«La question des cables sous-marins», Questions diplomatiques et coloniales, n° 70, 15 
janvier 1900. 

(2) Ibidem, n° 67, l <r decembre 1899, p. 397. 

(3) Cf. notre communication au colloque de Paris (janvier 1989), ^Telecommunications, 
espaces et innovations aux XIX°-XX° $i£cles», (Organise par ^Association pour la 
recherche historique des telecommunications), et intitulee «LMnd6pendance cabliere de la 
France au debut du XX° siecle». 

(4) Faits cites par Le Temps du 29 novembre et dans le n° 67 de Questions diplomatiques et 
coloniales , cite note 2. 

(5) General BARATIER, Fachoda. Souvenirs de la mission Marchand (1941), p. 183 et p. 
203, qui montre naivement cette dependance et cette transparence des communications. 
Marchand est avise de sa promotion au grade de chef de bataillon par un de ces t£l£~ 
grammes transmis par Kitchener, qui y joint ses felicitations. 

(6) Cf. note 3 et aussi presentation sp£cifique et resumee dans «La puissance c^blidre de la 
France en 1900», Diplomatique *1 -Revue, printemps 1990, p. 7-12, numero consacre b la 
puissance frangaise en 1900 (Revue du centre de recherche DDMC, Defense et Diplomatic 
dans le monde contemporain, Sorbonne-Nouvelle). 

9 

(7) L’ampleur du commerce frangais, bien qu*au deuxieme rang derriere celui de TAngleterre 
(jusque 1906) est fort modeste pour le Maroc (21 millions de FF sur 91, soit 23%) et pour 
Tanger en particular qui en repr6sente 15 % environ au debut du siede (environ 3 millions 
de FF). Cf. notamment Rapport Luret du service de la Dette, 22 juillet 1916, ANF, F 12, 
carton 7264. 

(8) MAE-N, Tanger, fonds D, carton 23, ci-apres T/D. 23 Rappel au 21 janvier 1897 des 
communications de 1896 ; proposition de la Compagnie Grammont (1897), de la Societe 
industrielle des telephones (28 octobre 1899) qui Rvalue le coflt & 1 300 000 FF, fabrication 
et pose en quarante jours comprises. 



(9) Le receveur des postes pense cependant qu'au moins trois des legations (France, Belgique 
et Russie) r6serveraient leur trafic au cable francais, /bid., 9 fevrier 1901. 

* 

(10) 30 septembre 1900. 

(11) La commission du Budget avait d'abord ajourn£ le projet de loi gouvernemental d'ouvrir 
un credit de 868 000 F pour ce cable, au motif qu'il faisait partie du programme dibber 
d'ensemble (10 decembre). L'intervention conjointe des ministres du Commerce, Mille- 
rand, et des Fiances, Caillaux, qui, tous deux soulignent I'urgence du projet, renverse cetie 
attitude (14 decembre 1900) : ANF, serie C-5629, 3^ me registre. Vu la date, le credit est 
divi$6 en deux parts, Tune en credits sur ie budget en cours, l’autre sur 1'exercice 1901, 
dont elle constituera pour 351 000 F le chapitre 28 bis du budget du Commerce-PTT. 

(12) MAE-N, Unions intemationales, carton 673, ci-apres U/673, dossier «c£ble francais 
Oran-Tanger», 19 janvier 1901, PTT a MAE. Ce dossier complete ou fep&e celui d6j£ cite 
T/D. 23. Pour eviter une multiplication de references, que solliciterait cette dispersion 
croisee, nous ne mentionnerons que les plus importantes, les dates donn6e$ dans le texte 
renvoyant k l'une ou l’autre de ces cotes. 

(13) Ibid, U/673, 12 fevrier, 21 et 22 mars 1901. 

(14) Ce sera la derniere mission de Linares (1850-1938), en service au Maroc depuis 1877 et 
aupres du Sultan depuis 1884 comme medecin militaire, mais aussi et surtout comme agent 
officieux de la France. Bien en cour aupres de Moulay Hassan l cr , son credit diminue 
pendant la regence de Ba Ahmed, puis avec 1'avevement de Moulay Abd el Aziz, aupres de 
qui grandit 1'influence britannique exercee par Mac Lean. Linares a demand^ pour sep¬ 
tembre 1901 sa mise k la retraite que la legation et Delcass^ retardent, dans l'infefet du 
service, jusqu'iu printemps 1902 : Magali CHAPPERT, Penetration frangaise et rjvaiites 
europdennes au Maroc sous le rigne de Moulay Hassan (1877-1894), these de 3 eme cycle, 
Paris IV, 1984, p. 433. 

(15) MAE-N, T/D. 23, passim, aux dates indiqu^es. 

(16) Ibid., 14 avril 1901. Comme le cable espagnol. Le cable anglais est, lui, enterfe de son 
point d’atterrissement jusqu'i la maison Harris, distante de trois cents metres, d'ou part 
la ligne aerienne. Cette protection explique sans doute qu’on se soit nfepris sur son trac6 
effectif jusqu’a cette date. 

(17) Ibid., pour ces deux demiers paragraphes, T/D. 23. 

(18) Ibid., passim . Les telegrammes originaux sur cette question sont cependant dans U/673. 
Cette ambassade se rendra aussi k Berlin et a Paris, oti est signe le premier protocole sur la 
frontiere alg6ro-marocaine, le 20 juillet. 

(19) Le «Li vre Jaune», Documents diplomatiques. Affaires du Maroc, 1901-1905, rapporte ces 
evenements de mars d juin 1901, doc.-l d 17, 

(20) MAE-N., T/D. 23, rapport du 9 fevrier 1901. Le bureau anglais, distant de 300 metres, est 
installe extra muros, le bureau espagnol, intra muros, est en principe plus proche mais a 
huit minutes k pied, vu le dedale «tortueux» des rues qui y conduisent. 

(21) Ibid., U/673, 26 juin 1901. 

(22) Nous suivons ici le dossier «c£ble francais projefe entre Tanger et Cadix», dans U/673. 

(23) Ce cSble la privera des recettes du Tanger-Tenerife et par la connexion k Cadix entre le 
Marseille-Oran et le Cadix-Tenerife-Saint-Louis, des taxes de transit interieur par fil 
aerien depuis la France jusqu'a Cadix (26 fevrier 1901). 
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(24) Quand cet accord est connu, Popposition critique cette incursion fran$aise en territoire 
espagnol, autorisee sans traits politique (Perez Caballero dans le Diario ), suivant une 
depeche de Pambassade frangaise du 17 janvier 1904. Ibid. 

(25) Ibid., le dossier cite note 21 est complete par un autre dossier «Arrangement administratif 
avec PEspagne... 1903», ou se trouve le texte de la convention et, pour la procedure de 
signature, par des pieces d'un sous-dossier «1903-1905». Les dti£gu£s espagnols sont le 
chef du service des cables De Sales Anlegria et le chef du bureau ttidgraphique Luis Brunet 
y Cermenteros, interlocuteur ensuite de la negotiation technique de Cadix, ci-dessous 
evoquee : iis auront droit & une Legion d’Honneur dans la promotion de 1905. 

(26) A la signature de 1’accord de 1903, Jules Cambon doutait que PEspagne fit jamais poser le 

cable de Nemours : ce fut fait en juin 1908, mais par la Telegraph Construction and 

* 

Maintenance Cy, apres la jonction Tanger-Ceuta en 1907, ce qui unifiait son reseau afri- 
cain. 

(27) Ibid., dossier «cable Oran-Tanger-Cadix apres 1905». Cette entente sur la base de 0.15 FF 
le mot met un terme a une petite guerre tarifaire franco-espagnole, impliquant aussi la 

■ 

Iigne de Nemours. 

(28) J-C ALLAIN, Agadir 1911 , Publications de la Sorbonne, Paris, 1976, p. 131-132. 

(29) LUCIEN-GRAUX, Le Maroc tconomique, 1928, p. 582-586. Ce rapport note toutefois 
qu’on a preftie a la TSF, presum£e de trop faible portee, Pacheminement des t616grammes 
par avion, lors d’une interruption du e&ble Brest-Casablanca, p. 255. 

ft 

(30) MAE-N, T/D 23, ou se trouvent aussi les telegrammes relatifs aux ruptures et retablisse- 

* 

ments du cable de 1909 & 1922 et le dossier «Telegraphe. Deplacement de cables darts la 
rade de Tanger». . 
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NOTCICIA HISTORICA SOBRE LA «BIBLIOTECA 
ESPANOLA DE TANGER, 1941 

\ 

Jaume BOVER 

Biblioteca Espahola - Tanger 


Predbulo 

Esta breve nota se oeupa especialmente del periodo de 1941, ano de la 
inauguracidn de la Biblioteca, hasta 1956, dejando para otra ocasidn el 
periodo 1956 a 1985. 

Para su realizacidn se ha consultado el Archivo de la Biblioteca, com- 

puesto por documentos en copia. 

* 

Se complementa con una bibliografia sobre la Biblioteca (1941-1989) y 
otra sobre las bibliotecas del Protectorado Espanol en Marruecos. 

Origen y antecedentes 

Segun un unico testimonio, una nota explicativa del movimienlo estadis- 
tico de la Biblioteca correspondiente a 1951, $u origen se remonta a «una 
Hemeroteca que se inaugurd en el ano 1936, de la cual parece que no existe 
ningun rastro^. 

Ahora bien, parece evidente que si la Biblioteca se cre6 el 23 de abril, dia 
del Libro, de 1941, y se inaugurd el 28, como Biblioteca Municipal, y las 
franquistas ocuparon la ciudad un mes escaso antes, el 21 de marzo 1941, el 
ppoyecto de creacidn de una biblioteca publica debia ser anterior a la ocupa- 
ci6n espanola. 
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Es posible por tanto que se gestara el proyecto de transformar la Heme- 
roteca - de la cual no se sabe ddnde estaba situada, quizes en el propio Consu- 
lado General de Espana, - en biblioteea publica, y que el cambio politico 
favored6 su creacidn. 

Fue inaugurada por Tomas Garcia Figueras, Secretario General de la 
Alta Comisaria de Espana en Marreucos, con la asistencia de las autoridades 
civiles, militares y religiosas y el cuerpo diplomdtieo. Las autoridades marro- 
quies asistentes fueron el Baja de Tdnger, El Aarbi Temsamani y su hijo 
Mohamed, Abdallah Guennun, Mohamed y Ahmed Akalay, y los Sres, Ben- 
nuna, Torres, Nasiri, Moktar, Dukali, etc. 

La ciudad ya contaba con bibliotecas religiosas y privadas. TambiSn 

existian diversas instituciones privadas con biblioteea abierta para sus socios, 

como las excelentes bibliotecas hebreas. Fue, por tanto, la primera biblioteea 

publica de la ciudad, cardcter que ha mantenido hasta hoy (2) . 

■ 

Dependencia administrativa 

La Biblioteea, como cualquier otra entidad publica espanola de la ciudad 
ha vivido* la 16gica transformacidn politica local. Estos cambios, sin ser dra- 

maticos, produjeron multitud de pequenos conflictos de competencias, a 

■ ^ 

demas de incidencias presupuestarias, de salarios del personal, y de reglamen- 
tacidn laboral. 

Un resumen de sus avatares administrativos puede ser como sigue. 

1941-1945 Ocupacidn espanola de Tanger 

La Biblioteea recibe el nombre de Biblioteea Municipal, y estd mantenida 
por la Junta de los Servicios Municipales. En 1943 ya se preven los posibles 
problemas que pueden surgir en el futuro si se mantiene su municipalidad, en 
consecuencia se decide su traspaso a la Delegacidn en Tanger de la Alta 
Comisaria de Espana en Marruecos, que tuvo lugar en febrero de 1944. 

1946-1949 Dependencia del Protectorado 

A1 retirarse las tropas espanolas en 1945 la Biblioteea continua adscrita a 
la Alta Comisaria de Espana en Marruecos a traves de la Direccidn de 
Archivos y Bibliotecas, de la Direccidn de Educacidn y Cultura. A1 mismo 

tiempo depende de la Direccidn General de Relaciones Culturales del Minis- 

* 

terio de Asuntos Exteriores. Esta doble dependencia provocard algunos 
pequeftos conflictos administrativos. 
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1949 • Se independiza de Tetutfn 

Se separa completamente de la administracidn del Proteetorado y 
depende exclusivamente del Ministerio de Asuntos Exteriores a traves del 
Consul ado General de Espana. 

Otras dependencias 

Desde el punto de vista Tecnico la Bilblioteca dependia del Ministerio de 
Educacidn Nacional, compentencias heredadas despues por el Ministerio de 
Cultura. 

El Ministerio de Educacidn Nacional ha mantenido desde su fundaci6n al 
personal tecnico y la ha dotado de fondos bibliograficos hasta 1984. 

f 

La Biblioteca estuvo controlada por la Inspeccidn Central de Bibliotecas 
hasta la desaparicidn de este organismo. En 1954 existid un desafortunado 
intento de integrar la Biblioteca a la Inspeccidn un desafortunado intento de 
integrar la Biblioteca a la Inspeccidn Regional de Bibliotecas de la Zona Sur, 
radicada en Sevilla, que tuvo la 16gica y feroz oposicidn del Consulado. 

Aspectos tecnicos 

Los fondos bibliogr&ficos dispuestos en forma de libre acceso y orde- 
nados segun la Clasificacidn Decimal Universal. 

Se confeccionaron ficheros de autores y sistematico de materias. El pres- 
tamo domiciliario se instaurd en 1942. 

Personal 

La plantilla fundacional constaba de Director, perteneciente al Cuerpo de 
Auxiliares de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos. El cargo recayd en Francisco 
Cuevas Garcia, que lo ejercid hasta 1969, continuando como Ayudante hasta 
su jubilacidn en 1979. 

Existia tambien un Auxiliar de la Secci6n Arabe, cargo que ocuparon 
Abdelkader Ahmad Mudden (1941-1944), Si Dris Ben Yahia (1946), y Abdel- 
kader El Alami (1947). Los porteros procedian del Cuerpo General de Por- 
teros de la Zona internacional. 

Rapidamente la plantilla se ampli6 con dos funcionarios procedentes de 
la Administracidn : Maria Josefa Espinosa Jimenez (1944-1974) y Francisco 
Velez Gonz&lez (1946-1985). 



El artifice de la Biblioteca fue sin duda alguna Francisco Cuevas que con 
una preparacidn profesional y una clarividencia poco usual en los anos mas 
duros del franquismo, supo guiar esta insdlita aventura cultural* 3 *. 

Edificios e instalaciones 

La Biblioteca ha ocupado a lo largo de $u historia diversos edificios, 
todos habilitados. 

/ 

i 

Primera instalacidn. Anos 1941-1949 : Boulevard Pasteur, 22-24 

Ocupa un lugar inmejorable : los bajos de una finca en la calle mas 
importante de la ciudad, el Boulevard Pasteur, esquina con calle Murillo, 
num. 3. El local fue alquilado a los Hermanos Toledano con un contrato 
anual por la Intervenci6n Local de Tanger de los Servicios Municipales. 
Debido a las pretensiones de Pinhas Toledano de aumentar geometricamente 
el alquiler cada ano, en 1947 la situacidn se vuelve especialmente molesta y se 
decide cambiar de local, que se haria efectivo en 1949. 

El local de 194 m 2 fue habilitado por el arquitecto de la Administracidn 
de Tanger, Delfin Ruiz y decorado por el artista Gallego. El mobiliario lo 
proporcion6 la Ebenisterie Menuiserie Bresciani y la Ebanisteria Carpinteria 
S. Virgilio. Disponia de entrada independiente y de cinco grandes escaparates 
para difusi6n. Su iluminacidn y ventilacidn, sin ser malas, no eran dptimas. 
Disponia de 70 asientos. 

Por su situacidn recibia numerosisimo publico, formado por lectores 
ocasionales de escasa permanencia y constante renovaci6n. 

Segunda instalacidn. Anos 1950-1970 : Terraza Renschausen* 3 * 

Debido a los problemas indicados a finales de 1949 la Biblioteca se tras- 
lada a un edificio propiedad del Estado Espanol situado en la Avenida de 
Espana, 26, pero con entrada por la Terraza Renschausen. Su cabida era con- 
siderablemente menor, 120 m 2 y disponia de 40 asientos. Tenia una excelente 
iluminacidn y buenas vistas sobre la bahia, perfecta ventilacidn y moderna 

i 

iluminacidn electrica. Encambis su situacidn era pesima, en lugar excentrico, 
de incdmodo desplazamiento, en un segundo piso de una casa de inquilinos, 
con portal y escalera comunes. Recibia constantes ruidos del exterior : bares, 
ferias, estacidn de autobuses, etc. Pero lo m&s desagradable, adem&s de los 
malos accesos, fueron las continuas molestias producidas por los maleantes, 
delincuentes y dem&s que usaban los accesos como lugar de escondite de la 



policia y como lugar de reuni6n y reparto de botines. Los usuarios, los 
empleados y la propia Biblioteca fueron victimas de atracos y robos. Ni las 
quejas al Consulado ni las denuncias a la Policia Internacional pudieron evitar 
este desagradable panorama. 

El publico disminuy6, pero fue m£$ asiduo y estaba compuesto espe- 
cialmente por estudiantes^. 

Fondo bibliogrdfico 

s 

Desde el primer momento se tuvo como objectivo bien claro y definido 
que la Biblioteca fuera un servicio pfiblico multicultural, hecho posiblemente 
sin precedentes en toda la historia bibliotecaria espaiiola, y de un valor 
extraordinario habida cuenta la situaci6n involucionista que se vivia en 
Espana. Fue pues, un hecho ins61ito en el triste y pobre panorama bibliote- 
cario espanol. 

Los fondos serian por tanto en espanol y arabe especialmente, y propor- 
cionado al censo de la poblaci6n extranjera de la ciudad en frances ingles 
alem&n, italiano, etc. 

Para ello se inaugurb con 1808 volumenes, con un valor de 50.000 pts,, 
que semanas despues superarian los 2.000 v. para llegar r&pidamente a los 
10.000 v. La Junta de Intercambio y Adquisiciones de Libros y Revistas para 
Bibliotecas Publicas proporcion6 un presupuesto para la adquisicibn de libros 
y revistas en espanol y en lenguas extranjeras desde 1942 a 1951. Depues se 
ocup6 de ello el Servicio Nacional de Lectura hasta su extincidn. 

La Biblioteca constaba de tres secciones : general, arabe e infantil. En la 
General habia libros en todas las lenguas europeas de la ciudad. En la Seccibn 
&rabe abundaban los tratados religiosos y la jurisprudencia musulmana. El 
dia de la inauguracidn contaba con 400 volumenes. En la Seccidn Infantil s61o 
habia libros en espanol, a pesar de las multiples gestiones del Director, para 
que en ella hubieran libros en irabe. 

Al irse abriendo en la ciudad las otras bibliotecas extranjera (inglesa y 
americana en 1946 ; francesa en 1955) el Director en una politica llena de sen- 
tido comun propuso ir reduciendo al minimo la adquisici6n de libros en ingles 

s 

y frances, y dedicar el presupuesto a libros en espanol y arabe principalmente. 

El Ministerio de Educacibn Nacional, a traves de la Junta de Adquisi¬ 
ciones, tuvo un interes especial en dotar de libros y revistas a la Bibioteca 
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«para mantener la altura cientifica». El 17 de julio de 1943 el presidente de la 
Junta comunica al Director : «habrds notado que sentimos cierta debilidad 
por la Biblioteca de Tdnger, y la tratavnos con verdadero carino». En 1950 la 
Junta considera a la Biblioteca como «la opulenta y bella hija en tierras de 
Af rica», 

4 

A partir de 1948 el Ministerio de Educaci6n Nacional considera que el 
Ministerio de Asuntos Exteriores tambien debiera aportar su colaboracidn en 
la formacidn y actualizacidn del fondo bibliogr&fico. De hecho ya hacia algun 
tiempo que la Direcci6n General de Relaciones Culturales colaboraba. La 
diferencia entre un ministerio y otro era fundamental. Educacidn s61o admitia 
desideratas, es decir el Director elegia libremente lo que consideraba mas 
oportuno segun las necesidades lectoras de los usuarios y la oferta editorial. 
En cambio Exteriores mandaba libros sin previa consulta. Las aportaciones de 
Exteriores, a pesar de no ser siempre oportunas, fueron cuantiosas a lo largo de 
los anos. Los dos ministerios se portaron con generosidad y esplendidez. Por 
desgracia la censura imper6 en Exteriores y durante anos s61o se mandaron 
obras escritas por espanoles y en espanol, actitud restrictiva que no tuvo el 
Ministerio de Educacidn Nacional hacia la Biblioteca. 

A esta disposici6n de colaboraci6n de los dos ministerios hay que afiadir 
el buen hacer del Director que tenia un excelente criterio a la hora de selec- 
cionar y adquirir el fondo bibliografico. Hay que considerar tambien que las 
librerias de la ciudad presentaban una oferta imposible en la metr6poli* 5) . 

Asi pues, la actitud favorable de la Administraci6n espanola, el buen cri¬ 
terio del Director, la excelente oferta de las librerias locales y la ayuda inter- 
nacional - como se ver& - fueron las causas de que las obras ingresadas hasta la 
Independencia constituyeran un fondo de calidad indudable, muy superior al 
que podian ofrecer otras bibliotecas espaiiolas. Fondo que m&s tarde, a partir 
de 1956, iria envejeciendo ante el desespero de todos. 


La cooperaci6n internacional 

Las potencias establecidas en la ciudad consideraron a la Biblioteca como 
un servicio publico a toda la comunidad sin excepciones. De ahi su inmediata 
colaboracidn en forma de donacidn de libros. Vale la pena repasar breve- 
mente la aportaci6n de cada pais. 

Francia 

La Direction Fran^aise des Etablissements de ^instruction Publique dans 
la Zone de Tanger don6 el 9 octubre de 1941 un lote de libros sobre Marruecos 
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de un alto interes. Mas tarde en agosto de 1942 el Gobierno de Vichy a traves 
de la Embajada de Francia en Madrid y el Consulado de Francia en Tanger 
hizo llegar diversos y cuantiosos donativos. 

Alemania 

La donation de libros a traves del Consulado Aleman en T&nger provocO 
algunos incidentes. La Intervention Regional de Tanger exigiO el 10 de 
diciembre de 1941 que ciertos libros donados por el Consulado «no seran 
colocados en la anaqueleria de libros de lectura publica». El 8 de junio 1942 la 
Intervention Regional de Yebala ordena sean retirados gran cantidad de libros 
alemanes, entre ellos muchos referentes a psicologia, education, ciencias 
sociales, etc. El 14 de octubre de 1942 la Delegation en Tanger de la Alta 
Comisaria de Espana en Marruecos, comunica que no procede a que las obras 
del Fuhrer y los discursos de sus ministros, sean expuestas al publico. Estas 
obras deben ser remitidas de forma inmediata y expeditiva a dicha Delega¬ 
tion. 

Las donaciones alemanas de esta epoca, a pesar de los expurgos, eonsti- 
tuyen hoy un fondo de interes. 


Italia 

SOIo consta la donaciOn de un lote de libros el 13 de enero de 1943 pro- 
cedente del Consulado General de Tanger. Abundan las obras de propaganda 
politica del momento, literatura Iatina, gram£ticas italianas, etc. 


Estados Unidos de America 

Parece ser que la LegaciOn de los Estados Unidos en T&nger tambien 
eolaborO desde el primer momento. Pero sus donaciones m&s importante 
tuvieron lugar en 1952, 1953 y 1960. En con junto su colaboraciOn fue 
extraordinaria. No solo llegaron lotes especiales para la Biblioteca, sino que 
los diversos responsables de la LegaciOn han obsequiado con fondos hi$p&- 
nicos procedentes de diverses institutions americanas de la ciudad, ya desa- 
parecidas. Asi llegaron los fondos de USA Information Service, de la Ame¬ 
rican Library, etc. Estos fondos estaban consitituidos por obras en ingles sobre 

a 

cultura espanola, obras de literatura norteamericana traducidas al espahol, 
prohibidas de muy dificil consulta en Espana en su dia, y obras de literatura 
hispanoamericana en espanol editadas en Estados Unidos, Tambien prohi- 
bidas en Espana. Asi el publico tangerino tuvo acceso a unas obras veinte o 
treinta anos antes que el publico espanol en la metrOpoIi^. 
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La ayuda de Francia ces6 al crearse la Bibliotheque Franpaise el 8 de 

diciembre de 1955. Y la de los Estados Unidos tuvo altibajos, sobretodo 

■ 

cuando se inaugurd la American Library el 4 julio de 1946. No consta la coo- 
peraci6n del Reino Unido (7) . 

Bibliografia 

Ha sido ordenada en dos apartados. 

El primero est& dedicado a la Biblioteca Espanola y ordenado cronoldgi- 
camente desde 1941 a 1989. 

El segundo comprende una bibliografia selecta sobre las bibliotecas del 
Protectorado Espanol de Marruecos. No he incluido la extensa bibliografia 
sobre la Biblioteca General de Protectorado, hoy Bibliotheque General et 
Archives de Tetu&n, por estar ya estudiada por Latifa Benjelloun-Laraoui, 
Les Bibliotheques au Maroc (Paris 1990, p. 259-273), excepto la no citada por 
la autora. He incluido algunos dahires publicados en el Boletin oficial de la 
Zona, despreciando multitud de noticias que en el figuran y que son de tono 
menor. 


Bibliografia sobre la Biblioteca Espanola 1941*1989 


1941 

Biblioteca Municipal, Tdnger. Estadistica : mayo y junio de 1941. - En : 
Mauritania - Ano 14, num. 169 (T&nger, 1 diciembre 1941) 368 

1942 

Biblioteca Municipal de Tanger. En ; Alta Comisaria de Espafla en 
Marruecos, Delegacidn de Educacidn y Cultura, Servicio de Bibliotecas. 
Memoria-resumen del ano 1941 redactada por Guillermo Guasyermo Gallent. 
- Tetuan, 1942, p. 22-24. 

1947 

GUASTAVINO GALLENT, GUILLERMO 

Una labor de ocho anos : archivos y bibliotecas en el Protectorado. - En ; 

Africa. - Nums. 68-69-70 (1947) 71-74. 

Biblioteca Piiblica Espanola de T&nger. En : Zona de Protectorado y de los 
territories d soberania de Espana en el Norte de Africa. Anuario estadfstico 

1946. - Madrid : Presidencia de Gobierno, Instituto Nacional de Estadistica, 

1947, p. 326. 



1949 

Biblioteca Publica Espanola de Tdnger. - En : Revista de archivos, bibliotecas 

v museos. - V. 55, mb. 2 (1949) 383-387 

* 

1951 

» 

Biblioteca Publica Espanola de Tdnger. - In : Zona de Protectorado y de los 
territories de soberania de Espana en el Norte de Africa. Antiario estadfstico 
1949-1950. Madrid : Presidencia de Gobierno, Instituto Nacional de Estadis- 
tica, 1951, p. 398. 

1952 

GUASTAV1NO GALLENT, GUILLERMO 

Archivos y bibliotecas en el Protectorado de Espana en Marruecos. - En : 
Congreso iberoamericano y filipino de archivos, bibliotecas y propiedad inte- 
lectual. -Madrid, 1952, v. 3, p. 704-714. 

1953 

Movimiento en la Biblioteca Espanola de T&nger : ano 1951. - En : Zona de 

Protectorado y de los territories de soberania de Espana en el Norte 4 de Africa. 

* 

Anuario estadfstico 1951. - Madrid : Presidencia de Gobierno, Instituto 
Nacional de Estadistica, 1953, p. 446-447. 

1955 

La Biblioteca Publica Espanola. - In : Espana. Consulado General (Tanger). 
Meraoria de los servicios oficiales de Espana en Tanger : 1945-1955. - Tanger : 

el Consulado, (1956). 

Movimiento de la Biblioteca Ptiblica Espanola de Tdnger. 

En ; zona de Protectorado y de los territories de soberania de Espana en el 

' » 

Norte de Africa. Anuario estadfstico 1952-53. - Madrid : Presidencia de 
Gobierno, Instituto Nacional de Estadistica, 1955, p. 528. 

VERNIER VICTOR. 

■ 

La Singuliere Zone de Tanger : ses differents aspects et ce qu’elle pourrait 
devenir si ...-Paris : Ed. Eurafricanes, 1955, p. 86-87. 

Labor de los servicios oficiales de Espana en T&nger. - En : Africa. Num. 
164-165 (Agosto-septiembre 1955) 15-17. 

1956 

Movimiento de la Biblioteca Publica Espanola de T&nger. - En : Zona de 
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Protectorado y los territories de soberania de Espana en el Norte de Africa. 
Anuario estadfstico 1954. - Madrid : Presidencia de Gobierno, Instituto 
Nacional de Estadistica, 1956, p. 426-427. 

VALDERRAMA MARTINEZ, Fernando 

Historia de la aceidn cultural de Espana en Marruecos : 1912-1956. -Tetuin : 
Editora Marroqui, 1956, p. 944. 

1957 

Movimiento de la Biblioteca Publica Espanola de Tinger. En Zona de pro¬ 
tectorado y de los territories de soberania de Espana en el Norte de Africa. 
Ultimo anuario estadfstico : 1955. - Madrid : Presidencia de Gobierno, Insti¬ 
tuto Nacional de Estadistica, 1957, p. 443-444. 

GARCIA FIGUERAS, Tom&s 

Espana y su Protectorado en Marruecos : 1912-1956. - Madrid : Instituto de 
Estudios Africanos, 1957, p. 244-245 

1958 

La Biblioteca Popular Espanola tiene a su disposition 12.000 voliimenes. 

F . 

-En : Espana (Tanger 14 agosto 1958) 9. 

1971 

ZARET PEREZ, Gene 

Tdnger dispone de la mis importante biblioteca espanola en el extranjero. 

- En ; Africa. - V. 22, num. 355 (julio 1971) 23. 

BACA I CO A AR^AIZ, Dora 

Vuestro amigo de papel. - En : Vuelos : revista escolar del Colegio Ram6n y 
Cajal. - Num. 5 (T&nger, junio 1971) 1. 

1974 

Entrevista con Dora Bacaicoa Arnaiz, directora de la Biblioteca Publica 
Espanola. - En : Vuelos : revista escolar del Colegio Ram6n y Cajal. - Num. 
12 (Tinger, junio 1974) 4, 10 

1983 

Entrevista con la Directora de la Biblioteca Publica Espanola de Tinger. - En 
ADERMA informa. - Nums. 12-13 (1983) 2-3. 



1976 

GARCIA CARRASCO, Francisco Javier 

La accidn cultural de Espana en Marruecos. - Madrid : Universidad complu- 
tense, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Seccidn de Pedagogia, 1976. 

1986 

Noticias de la Biblioteca Espanola de T&nger. - En : ADERMA informa. 
Num. 26 (T&nger, 30 de septiembre 1986) 4. 

1989 

BUTRAGUENO, Elena UNZETA, Mercedes 

■ 

Bibliotecas espanol as en Marruecos. - En ; Delibros : revista profesional del 
libro. - Num. 12 (mayo 1989) 23-25. 

Bibliografla de la Biblioteca Espanola de Tdnger : 1941-1989. - T&nger : la 

Biblioteca, 1989 

■ 

Bibliografla selecta sobre las bibliotecas del Protector ado Espanol en Ma¬ 
rruecos 

Dahir aprobando la creacidn de una comisidn investigadora encargada de 
catalogar las obras literarias munuscritas existentes en la Zona. - En Boletin 
oficial de la Zona de Protectorado Espanol en Marruecos. Ano 26, num. 9 (31 
marzo 1938) 167-168. 

9 

Dahir estableciendo la Fiesta del Dfa del Libro Arabe. - En : Boletin oficial de 
la Zona de Protectorado Espanol en Marruecos. - Ano 28, num. 10 (10 abril 
1940) 220. 

■ 

Dahir creando la. Fiesta del Dfa del Libro Arabe y dando normas para su 
celebracidn anual. - En : Boletin oficial de la Zona de Protectorado Espanol 
en Marruecos. - Ano 29, ntim. 12 (13 abril 1941) 310-311. 

GUASTAVINO GALLENT, Guillermo 

La accidn espanola en los archivos y bibliotecas de la Zona Norte de Ma¬ 
rruecos. - Madrid 1958. 

Rec. : Bacaicoa Arnaiz, Dora. - En Hesperis Tamuda. - V. 1, fasc. 1 (1960) 
167-170. 
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Bibliotecas espanolas en Marruecos. - En : Revista de Geografia comercial. V. 
2 (1886-1887) 373. 

MIKNASI, Ahmad Mohammed al- 

La Section Arabe de la Biblioteca General del Protectorado. 

- En : Africa. - Num. 135 (1953) 43-44. 

* 

MIKNASI, Ahmad Mohammed al- 

La Seccidn Arabe de la Biblioteca General del Protectorado. 

En : I Congreso iberoamericano y filipino de archivos, bibliotecas y propiedad 
intelectual, Madrid 1952. - V. 3, p. 860-864. 

Reglamento de archivos y bibliotecas del Protectorado. 

- En : Boletin oficial de la Zona de Protectorado Espanol en Marruecos. 

- Ano 32, num. 32 (20 noviembre 1944) 1152-1156. 

i 

Regl amento e instrucciones para la organizacidn y regimen de los archivos y 
bibliotecas del Protectorado. Tetu&n : Alta Comisaria de Espana en Mar : 
ruecos, Direccion de Archivos y Bibliotecas, 1945. 




N O T A S 


(1) Zona de Protectorado y de los territories de soberania de Espana en el Norte de Africa, 
Anuario estadfstico 1951. —Madrid : Presidencia del Gobierno, Instituto Nacional de 
Estadistica, 1953, p. 447. 

(2) Sobre las bibliotecas tangerinas vid. : p. Maillard, 

Bibliothfeque de la Grande Mosqule de Tanger : essai de bibliographic marocaine. - En 
Revue du monde musulman. - V. 35 (1917-1918) 107-192 ; Salmon, Gatalogue des 
manuscrits d’une bibliothfeque priv6e de Tanger. - En : Archives marocaines. - V. 5 (1905) 
134-146 

En 1945 existian tambien las bibliotecas para socios del Foyer fran$ais, y la del Hotel El 
Minzah. 

p 

(3) Francisco Cuevas fue nombrado comendador de la Orden Mehdavla el 18 de julio de 1946 
por S.A. el Jalifa El Hassan ben Mehdi ben Ismail ben Mohamed 

Por orden de 4 de agosto de 1969 se cre6 la plaza de Facuitativo Director de la Biblio- 
teca, que ocup6 hasta 1985 Dora Bacaicoa Arnaiz, cuya labor merece ser estudiada a 
parte por $u dedicacidn a la difusidn artistica marroqui. 

(4) La Biblioteca instalada en la Terraza Renschausen fue inmortalizada por Juan Goytisolo 
en las piginas de su novela Reivindieacidn del conde Don Julian (M6jico 1970 ; Barcelona 
1976) 

s 

En 1971 la Biblioteca se trasladO a la calie B61gica, 9 

(5) Veanse por ejemplo los catdlogos.de J. Maynar, Informacidn y Distribucl6n Bibliogrdfica 

* 

Internaclonal, de Tanger. (Ejemplares conservados en la Biblioteca Bergnes de las Casas, 
de Barcelona) 

(6) La Biblioteca tiene en avanzado estado de redaction el «Cat4Iogo de llbros en !ngl£s», una 
ins61ita colecciOn de unas 500 obras del s. XIX y XX, testimonio del pasado cultural de la 
ciudad. En 61 figuran obras de multiples procedencias tanto de instituciones como de 
donativos personales. - Tambi6n tiene radactado e inedito el catilogo «Danica : libros 
daneses», 1989 

(7) El British Centre of Tangier se inaugurO en enero de 1946. 
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